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ABSTRACT * » 

The 1976 Vocational Education Act Sfet up procedures 
governing the flow 'of funds from the federal government to the states 
and f rqm the states to the localities; and it' establishes priorities 
for distribution of funds. The* Act also demands that money be spent 
only on the programs or activites mentioned in the^ Act and tfiat 
certain minimum proportions of federal grants are- to bg spent in 
providing training fo.r the handicapped , the', disadvaata^ged, and those 
with limited knowledge of English. This study WaS conducted /to 
4&jbermine how well" these mandates are being met. Data* were collected 

■£rom the VocMional Education Data System (VEDSj and from various 
§tate, local, and .federal government reports* Findings included the 
followififog: 41) The formula specified by the'Act for distributing VEA 
funds w .the states does • not < Garget funds effectively; it directs 
more, funds to southern an0 western states wx.th relatively low ratds - 
of unemployment.' (2) Ther'e is no systematic 'relationship between the 
distribution of funds within states and .factors specified^by Congress 
for determining the distribution of funds. (3) Even when states 
satisfied the instructions to concentrate resources in school • /■ 
districts with particular characteristics, the degree to which, they 
met these requirements varied greatly** (4) Funding for* targeted 
population? rarely exceeded mandated minimum levels and spmetimes did 
not meet minimums. In 'general, it was found- that federal vocational 
eduq#tiofl law is ambiguous . and ineffectively administered; has 

/ineffective matching requirements; requires excessive data Collection 
and reporting; and is .'inadequately cobrdinated ' with other federal 
education policies. tKC) . / 
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SUMMARY OF^MAJOR FINDINGS BY CHAPTER 



Chapter II: Data Collection 

1; Despite the establ ishment of the Vocational Education Data 
System (VEDS)\ there still is no complete, carefully verified, 
centralized source of data for planning and evaluating federal 
policy for vocational education. While VEDS has brought badly 
needed standardization to the collection of data, as well a.s \ % ' 
improvements in the accuracy of reporting, VEDS does not readily 
supply much* of the information needed to analyze the .distribution 
of federal VEA funds. Most serious among VEDS shortcomings is * 
its failure to report any information by eligible recipient, 

2. Most states lack management information systems sophisticated 
enough .to report' re] iable da]^ for vocational education on 
ah annual basis. Only a few states have. fully computerized 
data systems, and no»st still rely on paper to transmit 
substantial * amounts of data. There is a strong need for 
technical and financial assistance to improve states' data 
management capabilities. 



Chapter III: Distribution of Federal Vocational Education Funds to 
the States • - t 

3/ The formula .specif ied by legislation, for distributing VEA fujids 
to the states does not target funds effectively. A x state's 
allocation bears no relationship* to the ,s1*ze of its vocational 
education program, its state and local expenditures for voca- • 
tional education,- the number of students- with saecial needs 
enrolled in vocational education, or the economic conditions of 
the .state. . k 

4, The two factors determining the distribution of VEA funds 
to % the states, age di-stributtoh of .the total population and 
per capita income, 'direct more funds per capita to southern 
and western states with relatively low rates of unemployment 
and .away from'^the northeastern and northcentral states with 
4 * higher rates of unemployment. 



Chapter IV: Distribution Procedures Used by'States to Allocate VEA 
- Funds £o Eligible Recipients^ 

5.V The failure to resolve serious ambiguities and contradictions 
*in the language of the legislation affecting the distribution 
of funds by ^states to eligible recipients has .produced -much 
•contusion among states as to what constitute acceptable 
procedures for allocating VEA funds. • * 
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6> As of 1978-79, no .state was using a funds distribution procedure 
♦ freerof technical difficulties, arbitrary judgments, unexplained ' 
calculations, ^questionable interpretations of federal law, or 
inaccurate or inappropriate data. • 

Chapter V: Patterns of Funds Distribution Within States 

7. In none* of the twelve (12} states selected'for analysis was there 
any systematic linear relationship between the amount of VEA " - 
funds* allocated to, an eligible recipient and measures on the 
varioirs factors Congress ^specified for determining the distri- 
bution of funds --^location in an economically depressed area, 
offering new programs, relative financial' ability, and concen- 

^ ^trations of low-income families or individuals. 4 This finding 
holds for both secondary and postsecondafy programs.- 

\^ • > > 

8. - At, the secondary level, seven (7) of tfne twelve (12) states 

studied did, Dn the average , direct more YEA revenues per 
.student to LEAs- witn below average relative financial ability, 
above average unemployment rates, and above average concentrations 
of low-income'famil ies. HoV/ever,, in these states the pattern 
_ was not consistent across LEAs. »' 

■ 9. At the^postsecondary level, none of the six (6) states examined 
consistently allocated more VEA funds per student to eligible 
recipients 'with above average unemployment rates, below average 
relatives iriancial ability, and above average concentrations 
of 1ov/-iticome families. 'Results, were mixed when each of these 
factors was examined ifidi vidually , * ' 

, 10. For both lev-els, and especially for postsecondary programs, 
. several of the factors specified by legislation and regulations 
for determining the distribution of funds are not really- 
measured for school districts, whose boundaries do not co-incide ' 
with- municipal or county boundaries. . - 9 

11. Even when states technically satisfied the instructions to 
concentrate resources in school districts with particular 
characteristics, the degree to which they met these requirements 
varied greatly, with some states allocating only ten percent 
more- per student to districts with above average concentrations 
of low-income families, while another state al located'" twice ' 
as much per student. w " 

12. Where some federal fujids were allocated in accordance with the 
factors specified by law, the resulting pattern of federal 
funds was often offset by the distribution pattern of state 

. and local j>tmds. : ' , • . ,• 
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Chapter VI: 'Funds Distribution Further ^onsicfered: Services by 
* ' Function and by Client Population (Served. 

* 13. Although P.L., 94-482 specified 13 differential vi ties on t 

which states may'expend ftinds allocated undejr Section 1,20, 
on the average for the .U.S. -as a whole, spates allocated 
over 80 percent of theSe t funds for supporting on-g6ing 
* .( . vocational programs and approximately 10 percent for state 
0 * * and local adT^i strati on. 

, . 14. With respect to the requirements that states allocate 10 

percent and 20 percent of funds allocated under Subparts 2 
*" - . ~ ? and '3 for progfacis serving the handicapped and disadvantaged, 

respectively, few states allocated significantly more than 

* these minimum 'amounts , and some- allocated less. 

15. States allocated substantially greater portions of, federal 
funds than state and local Vunds-to programs- for the 
handicapped, the disadvantaged, and students with limited 
English proficiency. , ; 

16. In a survey of local education* agencies (LEAs J in ten spates, 
twenty percent of the 'secondary iEAs and nine percent* of tne. 
postsecondary LEAs did not receive VEA funds in FY 1979. x 
The mo-st frequently cited reason for not receiving funds was 

4 insufficient staff and resources to prepare proposal s , Vol Towed 

by failure to .apply because data requirements, are too ourdensome 

.17. Sixty-four percent of. secondary LEAs said they had handicapped 
students mainstreamed in regular vocational programs, but only 
/ 22 percent of all secondary respondents said they incurred 
excess costs for mainstreamed students. Twenty-two percent 
said they incurred excess costs for handicapped students 
enrolled in special programs. 

18. Eighty percent of postsecondary LEAs reported having handicapped 
students mainstreamed in regular vocational programs. Thirty- 
seven percent said they incurred excess costs for mainstreamed 

j * . students, and 29 percent reported excess costs for handicapped- 
students in special programs,. 

19. Over 70 percent of secondary and 90 percent of postsecondary 
LEAs had disadvantaged students participating in regular 

. vocational programs, but only 23 percent and 42 percent, 
respectively, incurred excess costs for these students. 

20. Seventeen percent of secondary and 50 percent" o'f postsecondary 
LEAs said they, had vocational education students with limited' 

. " English proficiency, but only four percent and 20 percept,, „ • 
- — ( respectively," s&id they incurred excess costs for these students 
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21! In half the secondary ri-As incurring excess costs, total 
federal assistance to cover the^e casts was less than 
$3,550 for mainstreamed handicapped students, less than 
$6,000 for mainstreamed disadvantaged students * l£ss than 
$11,000 for handicapped students in special programs, less 
than $15,000 for disadvantaged students in special programs, 
and less 'than $5,*5p0 for students-with limited English pro-' 
ficiency. - Comparable figures fojr postsecondary were typically 
• ' two to three times -higher. , , 

9 22. Twenty-two percent of secondary and 40 percent ^of postsecondary ' 
„ LEAs reported spending 'funds to promote 1 sex equity. In bal'f of • 
these secondary LEAs, expenditures amounted to less*than $500;, 
in half the postsecondary LEAs, expenditures were less than 
, $4,800. ' ^' t 

23. F?lve percent' of the secondary and 20 percent of the postsecondary 
/tEAs'sai'd they had hired or .reassigned teachers- to promote sex 

equity. . : 1 

24. Twenty percent of secondary and three percent of postsecondary 
respondents reported that their total budget, including YEA 

% t funds ^was used to maintain existing programs. 

25. Thirty-eight percent of secondary and 48 percent of postsecondary 
LEAs reported -using at least seven percent of their total 
budget to improve programs. j , 

Chapter Vlh Program Participation and Program Offerings 

26. Relative to their numbers in the larger stucfen't population, 
minority students are generally underrepresented or pro- 
portionately represented in vocational education programs at 
the Secondary level; howeyer/at tfie postsecondary level, 
minority students are substantially overrepresented in several' 
states . v • . . \ 

27. Relative to their numbers in the larger student population, % 
s " girls are overrepresented in consumer and homemaking programs, 

# while boys'dominate trade and industrial programs, as well 
as the largest agriculture programs. Additionally, women 
-.are underrepresented in most postsecondary technical programs. 

28. Relative to their numbers in the larger student population, 
black students are generally overrepresented in occupational 

— — consumer and homemaking programs and underrepresented. in tra#e 
*\and industrial pragrams. ■ ' 
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2'9. 'Relative to; their numbers "in the larger student population, , 
disproportionately small numbers of handicapped, disadvantaged, 

* and limjted English proficiency students receive special services 
- ' while enrolled in vocational education. Whether these students^ 

arfc-actually underrepresetned, in vocational education cannot* 
be determined because states, ^are instructed by VEDS -to count 
onW those students receiving special services funded with 
* - % VEA'Tionies. ' 

30. When' vocational education* programs w$re ranked- in terms Df 

<f employment opportunities and average expected wajjes, analysis 

of programs in five states revealed that women \Vere consistently* 
concentrated in programs with a large number of job. opportunities 
.but, 'with low wage expectations* A similar but considerably 

* weake^ pattern>was observed^ for minori ty 'students enrolled in 
vocational education. % * 

Chapter VIII: Vocational Education in Large -Cities 

* * ~ 

31. During site visits to seven large cities, it'was observed * 
that vocatioal .education programs in -vocational high schools 

or in shared-time area -schools were generally superior to .those, 
in comprehensive' high schools. 

32. Access to high qual it/ vocational education programs for 

* minorities j women, the haadicapped, the disadvantaged, and 
students with limited Fnnlich nrnfirl 

for atleast one or more of four reasons: t) .geographic - 
• isolation of programs, 2) limitation's on program enrollments,' 
3) program admission requirements, and 4)- restricted job 
- entry. • • - , 

, 33, As a general rale, VEA "funds have no direct, easily identified 
, effects on either the quality of vocational education programs 
in the^cities or the access of students with special needs-. 
In niosfcities, the federal, dollar is' not easily distinguished 
from state or \ocal dollars. 'There are, however, notable excep- 
tions, and in -both Bo-s.ton.and flew. YorH City, local 'officials 
gave evidence of activities that would not have been possible 
■ without VEA funds. - , • 

34. Local economic' conditions play a major role in determining- 
the effectiveness of vocational education .in pi acinq -students 
•in jobs. 

• J . * ' * 

Chapter IX: The Future Interest of the Federal Government i n .Vocational' ' 
Education- 

i • * 

35. -Existing federal legislation for vocational education suffers 
v.Jgom four major deficiencies: 1) ambiguous objectives and 
^effective administration, 2) ineffective matching requirements, 

6) excessive data co41ection and reporting, and 4) inadequate , " 
coordination with other federal policy concerning education and 
occupational training.. 



CHAPTER I 



OBSERVATIONS ON VOCATIONAL" EDUCATION: 
ITS NATURE AND ITS LEGISLATIVE SETTING 



Vocational* education 4 is a national system of occupational - 
training. The training offered in vocational programs is intended 
to prepare workers for certain kinds of jobs requiring a level of*, 
a'cademic competence up to the associate of arts degree, as gran?ed by 
community colleges, but not beyond that, level.' The main branches are 
agriculture, industry (manufacturing and construction), distributive 

e 

trades (retailing, etc.), health occupations, office occupations, and 
consumer and homemaking skills- In 1973-79 it is estimated that '- 
17. 3 mill ion students were enrolled'in programs subject to the pYo- 

r • 

visions of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 (VEA). Of this - 
number, 7.7 millijon were engaged in "occupational ly specific 'programs , M 

4 

i.e., those programs designed to prepare workers for defined jobs 

and trades. Total expenditure of funds on VEA. programs from federal, 

state, and local government in 1979 is estimated to be $6\5 billion. 

Vocational education is an activity of substantial size. 

* ** ■ 

Over the ^ears, vocational education has become an extraordinarily 
.diverse set of operations. Vocational education programs are offeYed 
in specialized high school s, -regional training centers, comprehensive 
high Ischool s , community colleges, technical institutes, correctional 
institutions, and private work places. Approximately 200 occupational ly 
specific (.and distinct) programs are being carried forward at any one m 
time in one place or another in the country. It is possible to find ' i 
as many as fifty programs in a single .major training institution- 
Programs may extend over several years or they' may have, a length 



of a few weeks/ Students may be of any 7 age and academic background. 
One cemmon element in vocational programs, however, is that the * 
igstructor is expected to be, skilled in the trade or craft he (she), 
teaches and, if appropriate, to hold a craft or trade certificate. 
On the' other hand, not ^11 vocational '"teachers hold teaching crecTenyi 

For what functional purpose does vocational e/tycation exist? 1 
Any country needs to be concerned' about the quality o,f work skills 
in the labor force, for if a. country falls behind its ecpnomic rivals 
in output per labor hour, not only does its balance of payments 
suffer, but its long-term mil itary potehtial falls Vnto question. 
At ^he turn of the ce/itury, raising the lev^l of work skills was 
the chief reason cited for developing a national policy of voca- 
tional education. , To cite a need for skills development, 'however, m 
does noi establish* a cas'e for placing' .the- response oil ity. on .a highly 
decentralized system of general secondary schools. In 'most countries, 
indeed, academic preparation and skills development are carried 
forward in separate, specialized institutions. 

Passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 marked the entry ^of 
the federal government into development of educational policy for 
schools, ^and the first matter to draw the' interest o,'f the federal 
government was skills development. But" the nat ioffafT system of voca- 
tional education has its roots in not one but two policy concerns: 
(1) to improve the quality of skills in the work force, as already 
mentioned, and (2) to reform^ the 'American high school, the'better 
to serve interests of practical students, ^compared with bookish 
students, and thus to create a'new thing, a "comprehensive -high 



« 4 

school," .in which students of different backgrqunds and'jnterests „ , K 

could all find a valued place. f 
t From 1917 until 1963/ vocational programs were confined basically to ^ 
the higji school setting. In spite^of this, the vocational edudatiop/- 
movement .,grew and prospered', assisted strongly by a federally-ini- 
tiated administrative structure that served^to mobilize state and 
local pol itica^upport. Yet, the Snith-Hughes approach also 
fostered igh degree of reparation within the comprehensive .high 

• • y - * - 

school, vTith vocational faculty <and students having little qontact * 

* • 

with their peers in academic programs.'* It was also true in many 

• . • . . . - 

places that the- vocational track never achieved parity. of esteem 

with the academic /ihus, the actuality of the comprehensive high 

school fell shot4 of th^ high hQpes held for U, by the turn-ofrthe- 

r 

* century visionaries who sought a sen^e of equal wortji for instruction 
An Lattn and machine shop. . Therenvas 1 als'o a' feeling sotoe times . 
- expressed that administrative offices at both the federal arid state 

* * r 

.levels stifled local initiative and smothered local . operations with 
an excess of regulatory 'detail . » \ ^ 

1 For several reasons, the Vocational Education Act of 1 963* marks 
a watershed in federal "policy fQr skills developn^nt., For one thing,' 
the Act encouraged the extension of vocational education into the 

* v , • 

post^econde^ level of "education. Vocational educators not-only re- 
ceived T^rgef sphere of action, but also gained the prestige-and status 
Associated with postsecondary operations. There were other: favo>?abl*e 
developments for growth. ~ ^Vocational programs, expanded, a T lpng with 
most other educational offerings, because of the rise in the size of _ • 

•school x and college age populations, and also because space .exploration , 
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economic growth, and finally the Vietnam war created a substantial 

need forv/ork skills, - 4 . > - 

Secpnd^ the 1963 Act.* provided that federal funds could be used to 

provide training for "•. .persons .who have academic, socio-economic, or 

other handicaps' that prevent them from succeeding in the regular 

vocational education program" • (Section 4(a)(4) )\ In both subsequent 

reauthorizations of the 1963 Act (1968 .and 1976), members of Congress 

expressed serious doubts about the effectiveness with which- vocational' 

< - - 

educators deal t'with these "special needs" or "target" populations. 

In 1976, concern in Congress developed specifically from a report, 

of the Controller General (What is 'the Ro-le of Federal Assistance for . 

Vocational . Education? , December 31, 1974), in which it was stated that 

sta.te governments had distributed federal funds' to local authorities 

without paying close attention to the fact that some local agencies « 

have greater needs than others, and, that persons with special needs, 

the disadvantaged and handicapped," had not been given a high priority 

t,oward assuring their participation in vocational education. 

„ At the time of the 1976 reauthorization, policy issues' had 
» * • 

thus become strongly distributional : • (l)'is the federal money so ' 
pa'ssed out that low wealth places, .for example, and places with ' 
high rates of .unemployment, receive a disproportionately larqer share 
of "it? (.2) are-extra services provided for people" that in their 
absence would have trouble.finding .a job? These are among the main 
questions we seek to answer in this Report: where does the federal' 
money go and is it used to meet, the needs of- target populations? We 

mr- ' 

hasten to add that these are not the only financial "questions we- 
deal with; we consider as well the distribution of state and- local ' • 



revenues for vocational 'education, expenditures on services, and 
\ • . ..... 

many other money matters having to dcrwith flow of funds. • *■ , • 

«.•*■■ 

♦In its concern with distributional issues, Cqngre's's directed- 
the' National Institute 9? Education also to provide information > - 

on the results of the J 976 Educational Amendments (the current 

• - ' - .* 
VEA law) as affecting "...occupations, target populations, 'and 



it 



enrollments...* (P.L 94-482 , K Ti tl e* V , Part B, Sec. 523(b)(1)(A)). 
It is one thing for loc^l 'authorities to spend extra money on members 
of target populations and quite another to see to it jfehat they are , 
proportionately represented in. specific occupational programs ^hat . 
lead easily to well -paying jobs and to jobs that provide a 1 -adder . 



to a substantial career/ Under our contract with the National* Ins ti - 

' . ' * * * /' . 

. tute of education, we were able to investigate the pattern of enroll- 

• * - 

ments by disadvantagemept, handicapping condition, limited English # . s • - 

proficiency, and race. We arrayed programs by "quality," ^referring * 

to average pay and job opportunity, and considered enrollment patterns 

in terms of these quality indexes, s " 

The mah'n new focus -of the 1976 legislation — with regard, that 

is, to distributional issues — was the* charge to vocational educators * 

to overcome^sex stereotyping in training and employment. Accordingly, ^ , » 

we examined ^the distribution of' enn/llmenty by sex in terms of our 

quality indexes, ^nd, as the re"ader s 'wil 1 see belovj, the primary form . 

of discrimination in vocational education appears to be on account of 

sex (race appears. to be the second most powerful discriminatory factor). 

Let' us now draw together the various strands of argument about 
* ' ** * 

the functional responsibilities of our national system of j/pcational . * ^ 

i ■ 
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education. AUthe present time, these appear to be'threet (1) to 
develop the skills of the work force (historic punpoie); *2).to help 
hard-to-place people find a good job; and^ (^) to overcome sex stereo- 
typing in training arrd work/ What is left 'off the list is the use of 
vocational education to broaden the curriculum of the American high ' 

school. Indeed, as we-shtflT suggest irTour concluding sections, ■ ' ; 

• * 

there may we>l be a contradiction between perfecting the comprehensive'' 
high school and serving^the three other functions cited above, ■ 
because in ra^tny comprehensive high schools the quality of vocational ' 

"'education attainable in that setting may be insufficient. In other 

> ^D_rds, to achieve a technologically adequate level of skills and 
simultaneously to reach distributional objectives for target popu- " 

' -latjtfns'and women may require us to expand offerings in 'special ized, 
regional, or ppstsecondary institutions, rather than, in the compre-- 

JiefistVe.high school . _ But more' about, this later. ^ i\ '. .• - '' 



>. j'fte { 'tffiri^Tede.ra 1 Vocational Education Act'(P.L 94-482, Educational 
Amendaeni^ gf 1976 ~ ; , 

• ' ' ^i- . • " 

PONVER has collected and'analyzed a vast amount' of data on' our 
national .systelb-of vocational education. Since not'all readers-'-may 

'.be familiar. with tfie legislation that establishes that national system 
and since some such- basi<sj understanding is required to make our quanti- 
tative results intelligible, we now describe certain important provi- 
sions of the Educational Amendments of 1976, especially as they, affect 
funds distribution. Interwoven with our comments to describe the Act,' 
we offer observations on problems that have arisen in implementing^. 
} The. 1976 .Vocational Education Act contains the following general 

•objective:* that "...persons of all ages .in all communi tie's ... those * 

• ■- 13- 



'in. high ^school J those who have completed or discontinued their formal 

i 

education ar>d are preparing to enter the labor market, those who have, 

0 already entered the labor market, ' but need to upgrade their skills pr t 

.learn new ones," those with special educational handicaps , ^and those* 

9 9 
in postsecondary schools, will have rfeady access to vocational training 

or retraining .which' tS of high quality., which is realistic in light <ff 

actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, and v/hich 

is suited* to tbe'ir needs and interests, and ability to benefit from* 

\ . ^ * v- : * * 

-such training" (P.L. 94-482, Sec. 101 (£■))/ ^ v V , 

• To issis't states to -meet this generaV'objective,, Congress author- 
ized federal grants to the states for the purpose .of. extending, improv- * 
incj, and "where necessary," maintaining programs^pf vocational education 
developing new programs of training*,^deal ing with the proWem qf sex* 
stereotyping, and' providing part-time employment for^youth who need the 



earnings to be able to attend vocational .education classes (P.L. 94-48^2., 



Sec- 101(1 }-(4)). '\ . bV \ 

. Once Congress appropriates funds for w vocational education, and 

once ,this 'application for funrfing by, a given state has been approved, * 

the amdurft 'of federal vocational funds distributed to that state, which 

- ( 

is "to tay, any state, is determined by on6 basic formula, a formula * 

that i§ ungharfged essentially from the one adopted' in 1963. « ^ - 
• **' • ' . . * . , \ 

The f federal formula /is. of the weighted population type. Any' 

staters* share* of the federal appropriation for^voca-tional education is , 

given by jits proportionate share of the, total of weighted populations 

of*the whole country. If, for example, a state's v/eighted population 

.represents 'ten. percent of the v/eighted population of the nation,- 

it is entitled to let) percent* of the VEA appropriations for the* given 1 

year, no mors and rio less. * * 

' 14 



How are the weights applied to populations? For the federal 
formula, in two ways: (1) by thersize of the'state's population 

* c * 

within specified age categories, and (2) by the relationship between 

* IS* 

personal income per capita in the givgn 'state and national personal 
« * • • * * 

income per capita. The igcome Adjustment is specified to be ' 

• • 1 5 x f per capita irfcome of State V \ 
« ■ - . 1 '\per v capita income of rration / ' \ % 

* • . V > < 

* f > * 

Thts value is multiplied "by the* age specific populations, and the totaj 

. weighted population is the sum. of these' products. Thus, the formula 

\^is obviously inteaded to direct money towards* states* thai 'have* low 

average income and away from states that have high average income. 

Fifty percent of the appropriations are distributed by the size of' 

the 15-19 year old- cohort, as adjusted by the income factor; 20"-perce/it 

by^the size of the 20-24 year- old -group; 15 -percent by the 25-65 year 

old group;- and 15 percent by the size of the whole working age popu- ; 

lation, 15-65 (all population grodps Weighted by the income factor). 

It is clear that .the federal formula favors states that have 4 

younger populations and especially those that have a lot of residents 

v in the 15^19 year 'old category. It 'also favors states that are low 

in .average, income*.' Are there important variables' that the formula', 
. * 

overlooks?. The following ones might be mentioned: ' '•' 

(.a) The formula gives no consideration to the differences in ' 
( program costs among the states. Our^data, as shown below, indicate 
that cost' differences by program are wide.' If economic development 
in one state requires a^ predominance of high cost programs while that 
of another is appropriately based on low cost, then presumably the •* 
states- are left to their..'own devices in adjusting to such conditions. 



Cb) The formula itself provides' ntr special' incentives one State 
to Smother to expand and improve vocational education. , States that 



are thorough and conscientious in helping local' authorities conduct 

t . * ; f 

high quality programs get no T&rger federal grant than states that 

» 

perform at a minimum level in this field. Neither size of vocational 

* * 

enrollments nor quality 'of program offered have any direct, continuous 
relationship to the amount o1y federal allotments. - 

(c). Jhe federal formula is unlikely to channel vocational 
education grants to states that have ^concentrated populations.,of low- 
income youth and areas of concentrated youth unemployment, At»first 
glance, this assertion might be counter-intuitive, sihce the formula" 
includes ah adjustment to- place extra money, other things being equal, 
in a state in which per capita income is below national average. How- 
ever, the great concentrations of urban poverty, exist in the states 
of the northeast and northcentral ' regTbns of the nation: New York; 



New JerSe^'Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Illinois. All 



of these s'tates have average intome above* natienal average, which is 
to say 'that, the distributions of their incomes are bi-modal under the 
condition that people with higher incomes more than offset the concen- 
trations of poverty below the mean. In coafcrast, the formula to dis- 
tribute the funds under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 'Edu- 
cation Act (1965) employs the low-income -student, not the low-income 
state, as' the unit of analysis and. thus targets, federal money much 
more precisely toward concentrations of**poverty* 

(d) 4 The federal formfr^ar does not retognize the Special needs 
of states with declining populations* Population declines andondus- 
trial closings go harid-in-hand. The work force of snow-belt states - 
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may require retraining to enter new lines of work, because the shift 
• of economic resources southward" has taken away the jobs to which their* 
existing skills apply! Needs, of training ihat are related to migration 
of industry , are not dealt with' by the formula at all "in states of 
economic decline and only very weakly in -growth states. 

Let us now turn, from consideration of the federal' formula to a 

discussion of the 'resource allocation procedures that the 1976 Voca- 

* - * 

tional Education Act prescribes for 'states to use in dealing with 

local agencies. We shall describe the procedure as a set of controls 

about u$es of money and then we shall make a general assessment of that 

set. Rather little of VEA funds 'are spent directly by state govern^ 

ments, so. the. v/i thin-state .allacation procedures specified in the fed-- 

. eral Act are what* control the uses of VEA funds, insofar as they are. 

subject to- federal direction/ There are four general types of controls. 

* ^ • Local applications and guarantees . Federal funds cannot be 

distributed to a local agency in the absence of a local application. 

This application must specify that there exis"ts a local plan for skill 

development which ^consistent with the state plan.* A primary ingre- 

dient o^H;he- slate plan, it should be mentioned*,, is projection of future 

UJabor surpluses and shortages. The intent i$ to see that the 'local 

4 * 

authority-plans its programs to meet future labor shortages^ and to avoid 
training people for jobs that do not (will not) exist: this is expected 
to introduce 4 an element of economic efficiency into tholdel iver'y 'of 
" training services. The local application must also indicate that the • 
1-ocal program pHan has been developld in consultation with, a duly con- 
stituted local advisory council , consisting tfr-representatives of 
employers, labor, .and educational institutions, and that coordination 



exists between VEA programs and CETA programs.' Again", these Rafter 

assurances. are intended to serve the cau.se of economi.c; efficiency^ . 

in-training. In sum, .the pracess* of preparing a local plan' and hav'i'ng 

it reviewed at trfie state level is a means of controlling expenditure 

* * p 

of VEA funds, to ~s<ee that they are spent on types of occupational prep- 

j * '9 

aration.that meet labor market demands. The onTy, direct link ta funds \ 
distribution, however, is this: if a local agency lacked thfe means 
to prepare a plan, or if at bes v t it could prepare a plan that was 
thoroughly un€a£isfa£tory in the eyes of the state administration, then, 
presumably that local agency would' get no VEA mond$ and the funds so 
freed up would be made^vailable to other local agencies-. , 

.2. VEA criteria for 'intrastate funds distribution . The 1976 
Vocational Education Act contains a set* of criteria states "must use in 

» ft 
* * 

developing a' formula- to distribute* VEA fffhds to local agencies. The 
states are required to give priority to lbcal applicants that are located- 
in economically depressed areas andjn areas, with high rates of unemploy- 
ment. The states are also required to '"give priority to applicants that 
propose new programs and programs designed to me^t neto manpower rteeds. 

> Amongst the group of priority applications, the states are required by 
formula to^make^a further set of distinctions. Lopal education agencies 
(meaning school districts, mainl'y) are to receive ex tjra ..dollars* of VEA 
funds to the extent that they are deprived in the amount of locally tax- 
able wealth .they possess and to the extent that they contain an unusually 
large concentration of low-income families. In the case of other elt- 
giiple recipients (mainly .community collages), the criteria are relative 
financial ability $nd th£ relative number or concentration bf students" 

'whose* Qeed$ impose Jjigjier than average cost$ a with the examples given 




in the Act of handicapped students, disadvantaged students^, and persons 

of limited English proficiency. States are enjoined, finally, from 

distributing VEA funds equally per student enrolled, or from using -a 

* • * / 
• * ** 

uniform percentage reimbursement rate *on local expenditures, * 

* . * 

* 3\ ^National priority programs . Each state is required to 1 spend 

certain proportions 4)f its VEA funds on designated classes of persons. 

Twenty percent, at least of each state' s allotment is to meet 50 percent 

of . the cost of* vocational education for disadvantaged persons except 

that a portion of the disadvantaged "setaside" is further reserved for 

persons of limited English proficiency. Ten percent of VEA funds at 

least are. to be spent to meet * 50 percent of the costs of0ocational 

education of handicapped pecsoas and 15 percent at least to meet 50 

percent of the cost of vocational, education for persons who have com- 
* * 

pleted or left hHgh school. This last setaside in effect reserves a 
minimum of 15 percent of V£A funds for postsecondary programs^and 
altogether the setasides restrict the uses of^^percent of VEA grants 
to the states, fhe section of the Act that describes the setasides 
makes the further stipulation- that persons served by the setasides are 
tote enrolled in regular 'vocational programs whenever possible, i.e., 
they are to be "mains treamed." , * 

4. ' Section definitions of expenditures . Th.e Congress appro- 
priates funds under SubpartsjL also identified by section numbers and . 
the language under, section numbers establishes 'a' set of allowable 
expenditure items. Appropriations for Subparts 2 (Section 1"20 numbers) 
and 3 (Section 130' number s„y are made jointly. Subpart 2 then accounts 
for 80jfercent of this joint .appropriation. Appropriations for Subpart 



V/ "4 (Section 140 numbers) and SuBftart 5 (Section ISO numbers) are made 
separately. p 

'Section 12Cf appropriations may be used for thef^ol lowing • 

pQrposes:* vocational programs ^ se, work study programs, cooperative^ 

-* . ■ • 

programs, energy education programs, construction of area vocational 
education facilities, reduction of sex stereotyping, student stipends, 
placement s.ervites/industrial arts programs, day care foT^children 
of students, programs for displaced honlemakers , and construction and 
operation of residential vocational schools. 

^Section 13.0 funds are,to be spent on research, exemplary and 
innovative programs, curriculum development, guidance and counseling, 
teacher training, and grants to overcome sex bias. 

Section 140 funds are designated to pay the. full costs-df 
\vocational education programs for disadvantaged persons Living within 
areas with high concentrations of youth unemployment and drop-outs. 
Section 150 funds are to bemused in programs of consumer and ihomema king 
education. At least one-third of Section 150 money is targeted 'for econ 
omically depressed areas and areas with high rates of unemployment and 
*is to be used "...to assist consumers and to help improve home environ- 
ments and the quality of family life" (P.L.- 94-482, Section 150(d)): 

We have now offered a summary Of funds distribution processes 

as embodied in the 1976 Vocational Education Act. We have .seen that 

there are procedures, governing the flow of funds fFom the federal 

r government to the states.,and from the states to the localities. It 

is plain that the fBderal government intends some states, and, within 
* . f < • \ 

• 20 



states, some localities, to receive more federal money v than others'; 
In.short* the Act establishes priorities of distribution. . 

The^ct also demands that federal funds be 'spent in certain ways'. 
The money can be spent only on the programs or activities mentioned, in 
the Act % — that is one pdint. The second point here is that certain 
minimum proportions of federal grants areJtHre spent in providing 
training for certain* classes of people, most notably the handicapped, 
the disadvantaged, and those jwith limited knowledge of English, 'it 
is our task in this report to "show how'weJJ^hese various mandates and 
objectives of^funds distribution arje being met/ * ; 
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Copter II • , * 4 » 

• ' . Data Col 1 ettion v ' • - * » ' ' 

* *" • « 

* ■ p * " * ° ' 

This study had as its primary objective Qbtainipg and analyzing more 
reliable information about the ways in which federal state, ancLlpcal - 
funds are distributed, and used to realize the^bjisic' pyrposes of ^federal 
vocational educaticta policy. The lack of such information is^ju long- # 
. standing problem. In 19?$* thfe. General Accounting Offfce reported "tnat" 
"the Congress has observed repeatedly that information £bout vocational 
education's inadequate for the purpose'of formulating ^ublic^ policy * 
~*and ascertaining whether programs are working properly." To rectify 
thjs problem, the Congress established, in^P.L. 94-4S2, five Vocational - 
Education Data System (VEDS) to collect uniform information on vocational 
education students, programs, completers and Tea vers , -staff p facilities, 
and expenditures. ilstaWishing VEDS has taken approximately five .years, 
and complete data for "1978-79 were not available until summer 198k 
Recogniz-ing early on that VEDS data would not be available in time to 
V.9e us§able, this study was forced to undertake independent "collection 
of, data. No other aspect of the study caused greater difficulties or 



required greater expenditures of time and other Resources. Consequently, 
this chapter webreview the study's data collection efforts and discuss 
the implica-tions for-future analyses of this type.* • », 



I. Initial Desig n Considerations 

: — ; % 

Pursuant to Section 523(b)(l )(A)of the Education Amendments of 1976 
(P.L. 94-482), thisVtudy was charged with undertaking/ah analysis of- 
the/ "distribution of ' vocational education funds in terms of services, 
occupations, ,tar,get populations, enrollments, and educational ajpd 



governmental levels." Moreover, the Request for Proposals i-ssued' by NIE .%■» 

• • • - ' ' i , * 

further stated that the study was to analyze; the distribution af .funds 

' within states an.d called for collecting data at the school level « The 'A, 

'requirement for intrastate data collection virtually ruleq; out -using any^ 

of the data 'collect^ by the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 

' (.now the Office of Vocational and Adult Education) or by the* National 

Center for Education .Statistics. BOAE.had collected data aggregated 

to-^he "state leve*l, and VEDS was .to continue this practice*. Only " 

System 437 collected information at the LEA level, and it reported fiscal 

information only, for federal funds. Moreover, much of this information 

* » 

was considered unreliable by jnasi people famil iar'with the data systems, 
'J. - u . ■ . ■ * | . 

and ana-lysis by PONVER of the various national data sets confirmed this 
claim. # , * 

s 

v ^he requirement for school site data' posed an immediate problem, 

therefore; suqh information was available only from the schools- individually, 

* . ' % . i .* 

and collecting it would necessitate a survey of a sample of secondary 

* • » 

and ppstsecondary institutions. Accordingly, the initYaM proposal called 
-for surveying approximately 1,200 secondary schools and 400 ppstsecondaryv 
institutions in ten states. • Collecting.data from the scttool site was 
-also strongly urged by several members of PONVER' s National Advisory 
Board, who felt that this .approach- was the only way to obtain accurate ^ 
data op vocational education enrollments', programs, and staffing. 

i J See Charles S. BensohV V Gareth HoachTander, and Bronia' Lena 
?% ""son,. An Assessment' of th e Reliability and Consistency in -Repo rt! n g 
, of Vocational.- bducat io n Dat a Available from National InfoViEtiotsVitems . 
Berkel ey, .Cain.:. Project on -National -Vocational Education Resources, " 
University of California,' 1980. * - 
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Irv the process of designing the data collection instruments, however, 

discussions with several local school personnel quickly revealed that -the 

collection of school site data was beyond the time and resources of the ' 

study. In almost no case was information on revenues t and .-expenditures 

- * * 

reaclily available at tTie school level. Although most schools could provide, 

* # some information on jocational education enrol lments ^nd staffing, very 

"fdw could readily provide this'information in terms of some pleasure of 

» full-time equivalency. c Witffout su£h accuracy, collecting data" at the, 

'school level could' not be justified. N , • 

Consequently, data collection procedures were modified to collect 

I ■ ' " 4 - 

all data from the local educatiop agency (LEA). -Once again, several 
• v , f M * 

members of the study's Advisory Board counseled relying on strictly - • 

A loQal data collection, believing local information to be more accurate 

and Retailed than that maintained" at the state ievel - 4 Accordingly, c 

the study pretested a lengthy survey instrument in October 1979, "mail ing 

r questionnaires to a sample of 69 secondary school districts and 22 

' postsecondar,y institutions. ^ ■ 

Pretest results were disappointing. The lengthy questionnaire 
*> * • 

- K 

imppsed a heavy burden oh respondents. Required tG l comply. -faith substantial 

requests for data for VEDS and%* survey of vocational" education being 

a * 

* ■> \ 

conducted by the Office of Civil Rights,^both in th£ field dur-ing fall 

1979, most Respondents found it necessary io ignore an additional survey 

in* which participation was* fully voluntary. Consequently, prete.st response 

s t 

rate was lqw, and several responses were incomplete. Further', some 
- respondents indicated that' much of the information requested had already 
been submitted to state offices in one form or another. 
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TJje results^ of the pretest revealed that'a survey of the type 
* * • 
initially requested by NIE was not feasible.- Moreover, in reviewing 

the pretest results, the Committee on' Evaluation and Information Systems 

(CEIS) of t,he Council of Chief State School Officers and the Federal * 

Education Data Acquisition Council (FEDAC) both insisted, that the 

study .obtain as much of the needed information as possible from state 

offices. Because-final clearance v^ould be contingent on meeting this 

requirement, state level data collection became the central feature of 

the modified da,ta collection efforts. , * ' 

II. Final Design \ 4 . 

I 

When pretest results indicated that^ strictly local data' co»l lection' 
was "hot feasible,' the study redesigned data .col lec/tion activities into 
four major areas: .1) state level collection, 2) supplementation of state 

i 

dat£ with information available from the U.S. Bureau of the Cervsus, the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the National Center for 4 Education 

Statistics, 3) a limited survey of secondary and postsecondary LEAs, - 

and '4) site visits to seyen major* cities. Initially, the study sought 

Information from eighteen states. In ten of' these, information was v 

requested* from bdth the state and 1oca,Klevel ; in the remaining eight, - 

data were requested from the state level only. 

A - State Level Data Collection . From the state office responsible 

* ♦ •' ' \" . ' 

for overseeing vocational education, the study sought information on .. 

• * - •. « 

funds distribution,. .enrollments, and staff for'each eligible recipient 

of VEA*funds in the following eighteen states: 



Alabama * ^ Hew York* '* 

California jt North Carolina , ^ 

Colorado . Oklahoma ■ 

^Florida _ PennSylvanja 

.Illinois • „ • -South Carolina . 

Kansas South Dakota . , * 

Massachusetts Texas * * " * . - 

Minnesota ' ' " k Utah 

. New 'Hampshire * Washington 

V * 

These states were selected purposive! y rather than randomly. First, 

( 4 : > 1 ■• v \ - * * 

they included the five "core" states^-- California, Florida, Illinois, 

" ' *,+X.' ~ + ^ 

Jew York, and Texas ~ common t&VaTl of the research'being conducted. 

by -the NIB^oca£ional*Educatiori Study. The remaining thirteen states. 



v/ere cftosen with attention to achieving a goo^geograptr)^ distribution, 

a balance between urban and rura]^ populations , *wide variation in the 

size of vocational education programs and expenditures,* and different 

types of state board structures for administering v&Ational education. 

Additionally, the study sought to eliminate from consideration states 

that were not likely to be able to provide the necessary data becau^" 
• . \ 

e ■ 

they lacked automated »data^ processing capabilities. 

* From each state, the following information was requested for 
each eligible recipient for VEA funds: 

<f -" - 
, < * .1 - 

1. Allocation of Fund by Lesiglative Purpose 



.a. Amount allocated to district', under Section 120 of the 
* Vocational Education Act, for each of the following- 
_ legislative purposes. Federal funds were /to be reported 
separately from -Kate and local allocations. 

Vocational Education Programs ". y 

Work-Study; Programs jV. ^ 
Cooperative Vocational Education Programs * t . 
-Energy .'Education Programs t 
: Construction of Area* Vocational School Facilities 
Stip'ends for Students in Vocational Education^Programs 
Placement Services • 1 

* Industrial Arts % & , ' ^ ^ \ 

Support. Services' for Women • * ^ - i : * ■ / \ 

Day Care Services 



Vocational Education for Displaced Homemakers 
Construction of Residential Vocational Education Facilities 
Handicapped Setaside 

Disadvantaged Setaside • >■ . , , ■ . 

b. Amount allocated to district, under Section 130 of the 
Vocational Education Act, in the form of grants by the 
state ^Tor each of the following purposes; federal funds 
reported separately from any state antljocal allocations: 

'Research _ 
Exemplary and Innovative, Programs 
Curriculum and Development 
Counseling and Guidance 

Pre-Service or In-Service Training for voc/ed teachers 
Overcoming Sex Bias and Sex Stereotyping 

c. Amount allocated to district, under Sectioft^f40 of the 
Vocational Education Act, for special programs for dis- 
advantaged students; federal funds reported separately 

* • from any state and lox:al allocations. 

d. Amount allocated to distrjct urrder Sectional 50 of the - 
Vocational Education Act, for Consumer and Homemakfrig 
Education; federal funds reported separately from state 
and local allocations.^ 

^.^Enrollments --.secondary, postsecondary, and* adult reported 
^•separately. t . \ 

a. ; Undupl icated%nrallment in each six-digit program, by race, 

* sex, academically and economically disadvantaged, handicapped, 

and limited-English proficiency. * 

b. Status of program completers from 1977-78 (by race and sex, 
if available) for each six-digit vocational education - 
program, classified by: whether employed in same field; 

in another ftel^ still -in school; unemployed; not in 
the labor force. 

. . * - % . 

3. Personnel — Undupl ica ted count of 'teaching staff in each vocational 
education program (six-digit code preferred, otherwise two-digit) 
by race and sex. • 

/\t the insistence of CEIS and B£DAC, the'study permitted each 
state to 'submit data in^whatever form constituted the least amount of - 
difficulty for state officials; Thus, states could not be required to . 
conform to a common repeating format, and no state was disked -to collect 



information that was not readi-ly available. Only fi.ve of the eighteen 

states were able to submit complete information in a form that was 

immediately readable computer, i.e.,, on computer cards or magnetic 

tape. An add'itfcnal tv/o states were able to supply the requested * 

, ' - ' r ~f 
.secondary data-in machine readable form, but were unabl^ to supply the 

bulk of postsecondary .data. Two more states were able to supply some' of *' 

the information in machine readable form and some information in the form * 

of "hard copy" that had to be prepared for processing before the data ' 

could be analyzed. Of the remaining nine states, four were able to supply 

relatively complete information in the form Of hard copy; three could 

■ 'Supply some information in hard copy, and one could supply virtually 

* . 

none , of the data requested. 

. In the final analysis, the study was' able to obtain useable state 
level data from twelve 'states. In four state\ --^Alabama, Minnesota*; ' 
New Hampshire, and South Carolina — we were unable to 'obtain adequate . 
information on enrollments by LEAs to analyze the distribution of federal * 

and state Junds for vocational education. »Both Massachusetts and North ' 

i •* * * v • 

Carolina supplied the study with some of the information requested, but 

in both cas'es*the data arrived late and_ in hard copy; there was insufficient 
time to prepare and analyze the data.- 

.In every case, states were asked to supply data for the 78-79 
•academtc and 'fiscal years. Consequently, because the common terminology 
and Reporting requirements established by VEDS were not yet completely 
.in place, data -are 'missing for soma variables in several states'. Addi- 
tionally, where technical difficulties in reading data tapes." raised • 
suspicions about the accuracy of a"~particular variable in -a state's 
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data, we chose to treat that variable as,missing rather* than report 
possibly, misleadirtg or inaccurate data. Thus* for example, 'when our-*- 
procedures fqr tabulating data on disadvantaged students in California 
appea'red to produce some double counting of students, we treated this 
variable as rtissin-g even though the state had supplied us with some 

* * 

'data* In short, we bave gone to great lengths* to analyze the data 
supplied by the states as accurately as pQSsiblQ^We cannot, however,. ' 
'assume responsibTli ty -for the accuracy of the daTa supplied. 

Because of "differences among states in the ways data were deffned 
and reported, absolute numbers are not strictly comparable across 
statesr Thus, for example, when calculating revenues per student, we 
generally excluded short-term adults from the, calculation where short-term 



adultN^n 



rollments were .reported separately. However, some states 



included , short-term adults in a 'single adult total, and in these instances, 
; \i 

,the large jiumber 'of -'part-time students creates artificially low estimates 

of revenues per\student. Nevertheless, w? were' always consistent within , 

states, and insofariss the analysis dealt primarily with analyzing relative 
* • * * 

differences^! th*n states, making accommodations for the idiosyncrasies 

.of each state's data should not significantly bias our findings. Jrv any 

event, the decisipns represent the best that could be-xlone if any 

analysis was to be performed at all.' * 4 

* 5 

B. Supplementing. Data Supplied by the- States . 'To minimize the 
data burden on state officials, the study obtained most of the demographic 
data for 'such variables as the concentration of 'low-income families and 
local .unemployment rates from other sources and merged this information 
with the data supplied by the states.- .Specifically, the .study used t 
data from the following sources: * x , 



* 1. The Elementary, and Secondary General Information Survey 
(ELSEGf&K 1 978-79, conducted by the National Center for 
Education Statistics: information! on the size of LEAs 
(ADM and ADA), county and SMSA codes, secondary enrollment, 
racial ,anii ethni'c 'data. ' 

2. The Higher \ducation General Information Survey (HEGIS), l973 r 79, 
conducted by\the National Center fsr Education Statistics: 
inf-9 rotation oX enrollments, finances, county ^and SMSA codes, 
racial and ethnic data. 



3. 



Applied* UrbaneticKMerged Federal -Files-, School ^ear 1976-77, 
including the NIE -Special Tabulations of, Census Data by School * 
District and Equal ized^roperty .Values: da.$a on racial and 
ethnic composition of LEA'sSi population, concentrate of 
poverty, and assessed property value per ADA or ADM. " t . 



4. U.S. Office of Revenue Sharing, Series. in Local Government ( 
Unemployment Rates, Second Quarter 1978; used to determine • 
unemployment rates for secondary and postsecondary LEAs. 

• * * * 

5. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, > 
Occupational Outlook Handbook , 1980-81 Edition: >* average " 
hourly earnings by occupation and ^estimates of future 
employment opportunities. ' 

These data were merged' with the enrollment and expenditure da_ta 

supplied. by the states for each LEA and figured heavily in the analysis 

\ ' - 
£of the distribution of federal funds with respect to\the various factors 

set forth in P.L. "94-4,82 (relative financial abi\ity ,\location in 

.an economically depressed area, concentrations of target; populations , 

etc.), as well as analysis of participation with respecT to different* 

measures of program quality. N We -stress that these demographic data -are • 

not necessarily those employed by a particular state in- determining . 

its allocation of federal funds. Stktes are not presently required 

to report data for individual. LEAs orr^the various factors used to f • 

distribute federal or state funds. Because* such information^was not- A 

• readily available from state, agencies aifld because supplying it was judged 

< k / f " * 



to impose too* great a burden, we relied on these other sources of data 

to serve as proxies for -the data actually used by the states. 

C. Survey of Secondary and Postsecondary LEAs . 'In ten of the 

eighteen spates from -whom state level data were requested, the study - 

suppleyeat£d this information with the results of surveying a stratified 

ran^m sample of 941 secondary LEAs and 272 postsecondary LEAs. The 

survly sought^ addltiqnal information on VEA funding and vocational 

education programs that was, rrot available from any ather sources. To 

* * 

minimize data burden and to' tailor .the questionnaire to the peculiarities 

of each state, the study's principal investigator and project director* 

Visited each v state^and met with the state's vocational education director 

and 'Staff to 'determine the precise substance and wording of the survey , ' 

instrument. Thus, in -no case v/as an LEA asked ^sn information that could 

be supplied by a state office. Generally, the survey asked respondents 

for Information' on seven topics: ' * 

1. If a'n LEA did not receive or returned VEA funds, it reasons 
for -not receiving or returning funds. f 

2 /-^Expenditures of VEA funds on handicapped, disadvantaged,, 
and limited English proficiency students. 

3. Expenditures and activities. to promote sex equi^ 

/-4... Expenditures to maintain, improve, and expand vocational 
, education programs.' * - • ^ , • . 

' \ • '" * ~ * * 

*'5. Changes made by LEAs in vocational education programs and - 
reasons' for any changes. ' . - * 

♦ ; • > 

6% The use of federal funds other than from VEA for supporting 
local vocational^education programs. 

7. Expenditures for contracting with private agencies, ^ 

The. survey Results are reported in Chapter VI/ 



In each state, LEAs were stratified by size of\he largest ty 

served 'and divided into seven strata: 
\ 4 * 
1. Rural -\-an LEA serving no'qity larger than TO, t)00 which 
- is* "at leaVt 50 miles from ah*y city over 50,000 population 
in .the sam\SM5A, or at least -25 miles from any. city over 
,50,000 if the^LEA lies outside an SMSA. 

*2. jjther LEAs 'servirrg cities of under 10,000, excluding LEAs in 

i , the SMSA of the state's largest city. 

■« ♦ , 

3, .LEAs serving- -cities of 10,000-49,999, excluding any LEAs in 
. ' the* SMSA of the state's largest city. ( 



4. . LEAs serving, cities of 50,000-99,999, excluding .any -LEAs 
in the SMSA of the state's largest city.. 

5^- LEA x s serving cities over 100,000, excluding the state's 
? # largest city, excluding LEAs in the SMSA of the state's 
largest city. 

* "5. LEAs surVoundlng the state's largest city and included within 
. the city'^SMSA. - 

7. The LEA serving the sta-te's largest city. 

* V ' ' - " 

Once stratified, a sample representing approximately 25 percent of the 

state's LEAs in each stratum was selected. - 

Once the, su'rvey instrument , had been approved by each state's director- 

of vocational education, the survey plan was submitted! to CEIS and 

FEDAC for final approval, which was obtained early in \980. Questionnaires 

were mailed in March 1980 ahci requested 'information Tor the 1978-79 school 

year! ' * • ' 

- Table II-l displays the response, rate for 'each state. At. the 1 

secondary level, the survey achieved an overall resfjonse rate of 62 

» • * 

i „ 

percent, ranging from 3.9* percent in Texas to 82- percent in Florida. At 
the postsecondary level, the average response ra'te was 78 percent, ranging 
from 57 percent i'p Colorado to 100 percent in South Dakota. 



% At the request of the North;Carolina state officials, <the sample, 
size was limited to 20 percent of the stafe 1 s LEAs. ■ 



TQble.H-1 

Sample Size and Response. Rates 
• of Survey of LEAs in Ten States 



* • 


Sample 


Secondary. 
Responses 


% 


Postsecondary 
Sample Responses 


% 


California 


94 ' 


79 


84% 


24 


-08 


75% 


CoTorado 


53 


. 41.- 


77% • 




12 .. \ 

24 


57% 


Florida 


22 


18 


82% 


• 

28 


.86% 

\ 


11 linois 


144 


- 116' 


.81% 


5 1 


24 


77% 


Kansas 


♦ 

71 


41 


58% .. 


19 


14 


74% 




63 


37 


59% ■ 

>J J lO 


15 


T6 : 


67% 


New York 


165 


. 90 


55% 


74 


61 


82% 


Norttf Carolina 


33 


^28 


85% , 


31 


' 30 


97% 


South Dakota 


' 51 


39 


76% 


3 


3 100% 


Texas 
• * 


', 245 - 


► ' 95 ■' 


39% , 


■ Ji 


15 


58% 


Total 


941 


584 


62% 


27-2 


211 


78% 



•D. Site Visits . Finally,* to supplement the large. amount of 

quantitative -data collected by the survey. and from state/offices of 

vocational education, the study conducted site visits to the largest 

city in seven of the ten states participating in the survey: 

/. Los Angeles, California 

2. Denver, Colorado : 

' " • , 3, Miami , Florida 

4. Chicago, Illinois 

5. Boston, Massachusetts 

6. New York City", New York 

7 . - Houston, ' Texas 

. The rationale for, these visits wa^\fourfold. First, bemuse these 

large urban districts serve thousands of ^students and employ hundreds 

\ 

of teachers in many different sites,- the figures for district totals - 

obtained through the study's otter-data cQuection efforts provided \a' 

very limited picture of vocational educations irf these districts. 

contrast, Jhe data for suburban or rural programs- generally re'pre^en^te\: 

only one or tv/o schools and therefore provided\a more accurate description 

of that district's operations. 

Second, we believed it important to form an impression* of the 

intra-di strict distribution V resources for vocat\*ajial education. 
x 

These cities contain, large concentrations of .target\ populations, but 
these groups are not evenly distributed throughout" the cities' schools. 

Upr * 

Therefore, we felt it necessary to determine what arrangements, if any, 



these LEAs* made for targeting federal VEA funds. More generally, we 
sought to determine what special 'contributions VEA funds made to vocationa 
education in' these cities. y . ' # • - 

Thirdly, we sought to test, at leas't impressionistical ly, the idea" 

that the quality of vocational education programs available to target- 

* i • • - 

populations depends in part on local economic conditions. Some of the 




cities visited, such as NSw York an;d\Chicago-, have been enduring .severe .» 

■* v. * \ • 

fiscal pressures in recent years, while others, such as Denver and 

Houston, have been ertjoying vigorous economic gVowth. * 

\ » 
-Fourth, vocational education is offered 'in a number of different 

Institutional settings: comprehensive high >schobls, specialized vocational 

\ -4- ' ' * . * - 

T high scTO^s,»_area schools, and community colleges, Because in central 
cities Hon^ often finds the same vocational education program offered 
in several \settings, the site visits-provided the opportunity to form . 
some im^ressVcns about the relative strengths of these programs provided 
under different! institutional arrangements. , - 

In these fcities, vocational education is a much more complex and 
diversified activity, thin the conventional academic program; we do 
not claim, therefore, that we were ab\e to obtain a complete* systematic 
view of the entire vocational education program in any of the cities 
visited'. . However, we were able to develop some general impressions and 
el icit a^umber of concerns relevant for federal' pol icy. In each city, 
we hel(/leng$h& discussions with the city^s-secondary and pos'tsecondrflry 
directors of vocational education,* asjvell .as several members of their # t 
staffs. Additionally, we, visited several school .sites and talked to" 
principal, *teachers^~and students. In several of the cities.^ we had ; 
interviews with the^district superintendent of schools. Chapter VIII 
reports^ur findings. ; 

III. ■ Implications for Future Studies ' * 

• One problem clearly emerges- from this- study's efforts to gather the 
•data necessary to describe th'e distribution of federal, state, and local 
funds for Vocational education*, there still is ho complete,. carefully . 



ERIC, 



35 



29 



verified, centralized source of data* for planning and evaluating federal v 
policy for vocational education . While VED& has brought badly needed , 
standardization to the- collectien of data, as well as, improvements in 
the accuracy of the reporting, VEDS does not readily .supply much of the 
information needed to analyze the distribution of federal VEA, funds. 
Host serious among its" shortcomings is the failure to report §ny^ \ \ 
information by LEAs; all information is* reported- in the form of state 
totals only. Consequently, it is impossible to use VEDS data to 'describe 
and analyze the distribution of funds within states. Moreover, VEOS 
does not collect any information on the various "factors (e.g. , -relative 
financial ability, concentrations of low-income families or individuals,, 

unemployment rate, etc-) that are to be used by states to determine the ^ 

# • 

distribution of > VEA funds, / 

to be carried out, the following information is required from^each 

• • • , • 
eligible recipient on an annual basis: * 

1. 



Federal VEA Revenues • ' - 

a* Subpart 2 i 
1;) Handicapped setaside 
2\) Disadvantaged sefaside 
3.1) Limited English setaside 
• 4.) Balance of Subpart 2 
. b. Subpart 3 

1. ) Handicapped setaside 

2. ) Disadvantaged setaside 

3. ) Limited English setaside 

4. ) Balance of Subpart 3 ' - 

c. Subpart 4 

d. " Subpart 5 * 

♦ » 

2. Revenues from state and local sources 

3. Enrollments 

. Total undutflicated enrollment 
4 'b. Disadvantaged enrollment 

c. Handicapped enrollment 

d/ Limited .English proficiency enrollment 



9 
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4. Data on factors employed in itate distribution formula 
a/ Relative financial ability. 

b. - Concentration of low- income families 

c. Local unemployment rate * 
d\ Any other factors unique *to the state 

Reporting such information "could become a standard feature of annual 

plans or accountability reports. In, fact, several states presently 

include this information in these documents, but the reporting is not 

universal, nor is it done according to a common format that would permit 

easy, analysis and evaluation. Moreover, states 3re presently required 

to report to System, 437 the revenue data listed above and must also 

include couff£s of "beneficiaries." The .data oh beneficiaries havexbeen 

very ynrel iable, and revenue data for postsecondaVy institutions have 

been virtuaTly useless. Consequently, if this information became a' 

standard feature of state plans or accountability reports, it would be 

w 9 / 

possible to drop VEA^trom System 437^or to arrange, for the Office of 

Vocational and Adul.t Education to supply the necessary data to "System 437, 

reducing the data burden on state officials. 

The study 1 s data gathering experiences reveal a second major problem: 

most states lack management information systems sophisticated enough to 

report reliable' data for vocational education on an annual basis . Only 

a few states have fully computerized systems, and most still rely on » 

M 

.paper fo£ transmitting substantlaj amoft^s of information. There is' a 
strong need for technical assistance <that would not only computerize " 
states' data reporting systems but also" achieve a greater degree 
of standardization ^in 'reporting. 



See Benson, Hoachlander, and Johnson, op cit. 
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^ " CHAPTER III 




✓ » 


. DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
^ • FUNDS TO.THE STATES 






( 

As indicated in Chapter I, the distribution of *{EI\ funds to ' . 


• 




the states is governed precisely by a formula contained in the 1976 






Educational Amendments. In this chapter, we continue our discussion * 


• 




o£ tl\at formula and we describe the pattern of distribution of V€A 


> 

» 

* 




funds as it existed in 1978-79. 

* < 






<* 

The Components of the Formula for Distributing Federal Vocational , 
Dollars to the States 






P.L. 94-4S2 nowhere states v what the Congress seeks in establishing 




• 








* 

Intent can only be inferred from the content of the distribution formula. 




- 


It should be noted, however, that the federal formula has not been changed 






*for the. last 20 years, i.e. the period during which the Congress sought 






>> 

to target funds ever more precisely to meet the needs o^specially- 






. # 
defined populations (disadvantaged, -handicapped, rjgfrw" 

The' federal formula is simple. After certain sums are set 

* * * 




i * 


* 

aside for data analysis and research and for American Indian, the 






remaining appropriations (approximately 94* percent of the total 


1 
1 


•< 


appropriations) are divided among the states on the basis of a 






weighted population formula^ A-given state 1 s share of the ajmount 






to be divided is determined -by thV ratio 


> 


• 


♦ . weighted population in the given state 

sum of weighted populations of all the states. 






• . 38 • ' 

• * 

' *• * - '* "* * ' 




r - :*" 


. . * • . _ * . . 





There are^ily two kinds of weights employed: age distribution and . 
personal income per' capita. Let us consider these separately. 

♦ • 

1. Age Distribution Weights . The process is to use data - 

9 * 

"of the Census Bureau to determine how many people" of /working 
age reside in the different states and to assign a degree of signi- * 
ficance iri the formula to the count of persgns in particular age 
categories. The weights assigned are the foj lowing: 

Persons aged 15-19 .50 
/Persons aged 20-24 .20* 
« pjfc^fls aged 25-65 .15 
Persons aged 15-65 .15 . 

' Total of weights 1.00 

^ 'The following assumptions appear to underlie this choice 

of weights: a) population is a good predictor of present or. potential 

size of labor^ force in a given state; b) size of labor force il a 

good predictor of .need for training; and c) present, or potential. - 

members of the labor force who are below the age of 20 are* the -most 
* * » 

needful of vocational education. ^ / * 

. Of these assumptions, the third is the most difficult to 

understand, Jhf most jntense, market-oriented occupational .training » 

* * * 

oftentimes occurs in "postsecondary institutions. Yet, the typical 

postsecondary student is older than 19 years. " 

t Take the following (admittedly extreme) case. Suppose 

a state has a disproportionately small cohort of 15-19 year olds, 



a disproportionately large' cohort of 20-24 year-o-lds , ; and a very & 
active program of vocational education at the community college •. - - 

• it 

level. The postsecondary institutions might.be seen as helping 

** • i • 

to meet national manpower -requirements 5 nevertheless, the. state - 

. " - . * , ■ v s . 

wou\d receive, other things being equal,. a rather small share of * ./ 

< • \„ 

federa\ vocational dollars. « 

^1 he pattern of distribution afforded by age weights Is diffi- 

cult to predict a p>ipri . The heaviest freight/ as stated, is placed on 

15-19 year olds, and young persons of those ages ordinarily live 

in close- proximity to their parents. This suggests that the favored 

states will' b£ ones that,have a 'relatively large humb.er of families 

at that stage Of the l r if£ cycle where the heads are in the age range 

of 35 to 55. families at that stage of the life cycle are not highly 

mobile, as compared 'with younger singles, newly-formed families , and' 

retireees. From this, argument, the favored States should b^ those 

that. received a- large number of ^migrants during the decide and 

a half following World War II. _ THese^were, indeed; years of hVg\ . 

internal migration in the United States. States discriminated against 

v/ould be* those now experiencing heavy in-migratioo of singles, newly- 

formed families,' and retirees.. However, family size is important its • 

well, and since minority families tend to have'been larger in the 

post World War' II period than Anglo families, one might say that the v v 

formula benefits states that have a relatively large share of minority 

population, especially if the minority families are at the 35 to 55 

point in the life cycje. . 

0 • • • , 

2. Per Capita Income Heights 7 "" The population weights described 
ab9ve ^re further -weighted .by the relative standing of a state in terms 



of personal income per capita. ^The particular form of the adjustment 
' ; - , i I ' • • 

is to multiply the, set of weighted population flgbres, each separately, 

by the expression 9 * * I 

i y 5 x state's per capita incqme' 

* national average per capita (income. 



'L 



The income Adjustment is twice constrained. In the first instance,, 
multiplying the ra,tttf.' 



, ^ yj, Estate's per capita income 

natipnal average per capita fncome 

by .& reduces the significance of that ratio in the "total allocation 



,0^{or nearly so)*would 
and away from rich states. 



formula. 'Raising the figure from .5 to 
direct" additional dollars to poor states 

Secondly, the income adjustment,' called iTi^. "ajlotnfent ratio, " can 
range opSy between the values of .4 and '.6*. The effect of both 
constraints is to give a somewhat more' favorable treatment to richer 
states, as compared with podr.er, than an unconstrained formula would do 
^ In any casey the income adjustment has atf effect in " * v ' 
sending extra' federal, vocational dollars to states in which average 
p^P Capita income,-^ relatively *low. It' might be thus "thought that 
tfiere- is a co^sfste/icy Between the federal government's insistence 

• I , > m % 

* it*. . , ^ „ 

that the. slates. emphasize the criteria", on#r a lfa of economic -» 
depression, "high rates of unemployment, and nee'ds of disadvantaged 
stadeots in their*5wn distribution •formu.las and the criteria implicit 

ij\ i\\e formula^ the federal 'government i^elf uses to. determine inter- 

*»"""" • . j ' 

state .allocations. '* . ^ * '\ ' 



However, this assumed- consistence of intent can readily be 

• exaggerated, especially if we recognize that concentration. of poverty 

imposes a special hardship on young people who are trying to acquire 

•work skills. For example:, f ", • 

(a) As noted in Chapter I, a- state maV have a bi-moda: 

distribution of income, with a million poor families, say,, concentrated 

in twb or three large cities but with an average 'statewidk incomJ equal 

• * \ 

approximately to national average. That state would receive no special 

' • . \ • I v • 

help from the federal formula to.ddal with its large 'concentration of 

low- Income families. 

(.b) .In northern states like New' York', Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Michigan, low income families' in cities 
face .relatively high costs, as compared with families in southern 
cjti'es, "for foo'd, housing," energy and clpthing. These price levels 
are recognized In the relatively high standards of welfare provisions ' 
in those northern states. Yet the^Orshansky index, by which ?oncen- 
tration of- poverty is measured," takes" no account of -differenced among 
the states.in cost of living.. Hence, "even if the data show that 
federal .vocational funds a're", distributed iV favor of states, such 
as Mississippi and Alabama; with high reported levels .pf concentration 
of child poverty, we can hardly be. sure that we are taking reasonable'*' 
account,of the economic distress that exists'*in New York, Newark* 4 > 
Detroit and Chicago. ' K 

. .One additional point shduld be made. The existing federal 
..formula pays no heed to .fnter-state differences in necessary costs I 
of vocational education, beyond .taking account of the'size of the ' ' • 



working age-population. Per student 'Costs surely vary from state 
to state, reflecting differences in prices of educational inputs/ 

mos^ notably differences in level of teachers' salaries. 

•• • * ' . ; ». . 

Some Empirical Results- of the Federal Vocational Education Formula . 

We now turn to the data to see how muck money the federal 
vocational education formula allocates to each of the 50 states. 
The first thing to note is that all spate's must receive some federal 
vocational money. This reflects political reality." Even recognizing 
(a)- that some states are quite rich enough to run good vocational 
programs without federal funds', (b) that the- federal money is spread 
very thin, and (c) that more in the way of program improvement could 
be" obtained if the federal money was concentrated In, the states with - 
the greatest propensity for innovation, all must receive. 

As. for equity, the symbol.ic presence of the federal qovernment 
.-to help.assure-better' 5 access for the disadvantaged/ the handicapped, 
etc., can only be felt in a state that accepts federal funds, and 
many members of special needs populations are t;o be found in' the richest 
states. In this case, one may say that political reality serves the 
cause of equity. * 7 > . ' 

^ -Table III-l shews federal vocational' education dollars per capita " 

and per 'student in the 50 states. The more meaningful figure is • 

the former., because expenditures per student reflect not only The 

allocation-.process of the formula, but. local tastes for vocational 1 ' 

training. (In general, grant-in-aid .formulas are judged on the 

basis of variables t*at are beyond the control of tjie receding 

government; vocational enrollment is substantially within control 

43 ' . . 
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Federal Vocational Education Allocations, 1978-79, by Spates 



•A ' r 

; 

* 


' Federal Voc. Ed. 
"Allocation per 
Capita 

o 


Fe'deral Voc. 'Ed. 
Allocation per 
Student Enrolled 
i n Voc . Ed . 1 


% of Voc, 
JEd. En- 
rolled ; ' 
Who Are 
Disadv. ' 


% of Voc. 
Ed. En- 
rol led 
Who Are 

Handicap.' 
■ 


."Estimated" Federal 
Voc. Ed. Allocation 
per Disadvantaged 
Student Enrol led! 1) 


"Estimated" Federal 
Voc. Ed. Allocation % 
per Handicapped 
Student Enrol led^) 




% 


RANK 




-RANK 




• 




RANK* 


* 


RANK 


"i" ■ i ^ 

New Mexico 


3.50 


• 1.0* 


76.8*/ 


7 . 


• 

12.94 


2.14 


107 


38 


-at 

323^4* 




South Carolina 


3.45 


. 2-.0 


45.74 ' 


34' 


' . % 7-09 


. Vic ' 

1 .135 


■1]6 \ 


. 36 


222 " 


30 


> Utah 


3.44 


3.5" 


' 50:64 , 


27. • 


. 4.. 66 


■ 1 .95 


195 


21.5 


234 


28 


North Dakota 


3.44 


3.5 


61.98 


ir 


8.66 • 


1 .11 


128 " 


35" ' 


.500 % 


7 • 


South Dakota 


3.43 


• 5.0 ' 


91.62 


4 


6.34 • 


-.91 


.260 


17 


"904 


. 3 


•Vermont 


3.40 , 


6.0 


• 91.70 


3- 


9.85 


3.00 


167 


26 


275 


.,23 


Mississippi * 


3.35 


'7.0 


60.41 


19 s 


6.07 


2.35 ' 


•179 


.24 1 ' 


• 231 


.29 


Louisiana 


3.34 


8.0. 


58.77 


22- 


30.54 


2.21 * 


' 34 


49 


239 


27 , 


Alabama* 


3.30 


9.0 


58.42- 


~23^ 


• 18,% . 


. 1,88 


,'.55 


47 


279 


22 


North Carolina 


3.20 . 


,10.0 


M5>9 


36'' 


10.70 " 


2.65 


- : 78 


44. • 


« 1 56" 


40.5 


f Kentucky 


• 3.19 


11.0 


52.95 


. 25 ; 


,11.96 v" 


3.06 


' 80 


■ 43 ' 


. 156! - 


..40.5 


»Ma i ne 


3.16 


12.0 


52'. 85 


, "26". 


8.83 


1'.47 


3(11 1 


10 


. 936 \ 


- 2 


Georgia 


3.14 ' 


* 13.0 


41 .04 


38, 


4.23 . 


1.04_ 


174 


2 - 5 * > 


355 \ 


11.5' * 


Wyoming . - 


3.13 


'14.5 „ 


^4:39* 


14 




1 .09 


352 


7 * 


. 529 \ 


6 


Tennessee. 


3.13 • 


14.5 


59.49 ' 


20^ ' 


8.63 * 


2:i8 


4 124 


34 . 


246 { 


u * 25 


Arkansas 


3.12 


16.0 


60.95 


18 . 


17.23 


. 3.80 


288 


14 


, 48 ' 


• 49 * 


Montana 


3.11 


17.0 • 


12.13 ' 


. 51* ' 














Idaho 


'3.10 


18.0 


76.88 


6' 


4.66 


1.20 


296 


11.5 


576 


*4 


West Virginia , 
Arizona 


3.01 ' 


T9:0 • 


67.80, 


12: 


9.01 


3.12 


. 135 


32 ' . 


195 


35 


2.97. 


20.5 


34.35 


42 


• 2.51., 


1 .40 


, 246 


18 


«|220 • 


31 , 


Oklahoma " 


2.97- 


20.5 


59.01 


zr' 


3.84 , 


2,16 


' 276 


* 15 


245 ' 


'26 


Wisconsin 


2.94 


22.0 


. 28.90 


■ 46 


. 5*. 19 


1 .20 


. 100 • 

» 


41 


216 ., 


, 32.5 



Table, continued, on next page 
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Table IIM ■ . , . ' 

Federal Vocational Education Allocations, 1978-79, by States • . < 

. + O 



* - \ 

» • 

* 


Federal Voc. Ed. 
Allocation per 
Capita 


Federal Voc. Ed. 
AVlocation p,er 
••Student Enrolled 
in Voc. Ed. 


% of Voc. 
Ed. En- 
rolled 
Who Are 
Disadv. 


% of Voc. 
Ed. En- 
rolled 
Who Are 
Handicap.-. 


"Estimated" Federal 
Voc. Ed. Allocation 
per Disadvantaged 
Student EnrolTedO) • 


"Estimated" Federal 
Voc. Ed. Allocation 
per Handicapped 
Student Enrol ledO) 






RANK 


- 


RANK 

» * 


* 






RANK 




> 

RANK 


Texas 


► 

2:91 1 


23.5 


» .47.17 


,31 


A 


AO 


1 .01 








01 


Vl8. ' 


9 •' 


Virginia 


2.91 


23.5 


44.48 * 


37 


D . 


0/ 


2.76 


1 41 
I'M t 






^1 
0 1 


145 


- 42 " 


Missouri 


2.90 


25.0 


68.13 


11 


3. 


87 • 


. 4.41 


316 






10 


' 139 


,43 


Minnesota 


2.89 


26.0 


55.79 


24 . 


4. 


18 


2.81 


240 > 






19 


178 


37 


Colorado 


2.88 


27.0 


64.43 


13 


• 5. 


09 


• 1.82' 


636 


\ 




1 


•318 


14 


Indiana 


2.86 


. 28.0 


98.65 


1 


3. 


56 


2.87 


498 






2 


308 t 


16 


Nebraska 


2.85 


29.0 • 


61.53 * 


17 


7. 


35 


1.87 


150 




\ 


29 


296 


18 


New Hampshire 


2.84 


30.0 * 


*48.76 


28t< v . 


2. 


•31 


1.04 


379 






.5 


423, 


8 


Rhode Island^ 


2.82 


31.0 ' > 


73.28 


8\ 


12. 


83 


4.95 • 


' 103 






39 


- 133 


45 * 


Ohio 


2.77 


32.8 


48.33 


29 \ 


5. 


61 


1.47' 


155 • 






28 


295 


19 


Iowa < 


2.75 ■ 


33.0 


14.12 


15- 


16. 


11 


2.66 • 


72 






45 


216 ■ 


32.5 


Kansas 


2.74 . 


- 34.5 


72.26 


3 "9 


4. 


48 


2.43 


29a, . 






13- . 


267 


♦ 24' 


. Oregon 


-2.74 


34.5 


34.06 


43 , 


<*5. 


60 


' 1.46 


1-09. 






37 


' 210 


34 . 


Michigan 


2.71 


36.0 


69,42 


JO 


3. 


34 


1.15 


373 






6 






Massachusetts 


2.64 


37.5- 


^47.34 


• 30 . 


. 2. 


69 


1.20 


317' 






8 


355 


' 11.5 


Pennsylvania 


2.64 


37. 5' 


96.17 . 


•2- 


4. 


35 


2.73 


■ • 397 






■ 3> 


316 


15 


Washington 


2.61 " 


39.5 


39.50 


s 39* •: 


10. 


52 


2,85 


' 67 






46 


124 


46-' ' . 


Florida 


2.61 


39.5 


25.48 * 


.* 49 


3-. 


52 


^80 


130 * 






33 


287 


, 20 * 


Hawai i " 


2.60 


42.0 


.46.33 


^3 


32. 


79 


4.34 


296 






11.5 


96 


47 . • 


Delaware 


2.60 - 


42.0 


"27.59 - 


..4a 


3. 


35 


1 .,84 . 


148 • 






30 • 


. 134 


' 44 


Alaska 


2.60 


42.0 • 


27.91 * 


.47." 


21. 


32 


.12 


23 ■ 






50 


2116 


1 



Table continued on n6x£ page 



Table IJI-1 . " " 

Federal Vocational Education Allocations, 1978-79; by States ' m % '*> 



— i [ 


Federal .Voc. Ed. 
Allocation per 
Capita 


Federal Vog. Ed. 
Al location per 
Student Enrolled 
in Voc. Ed. 


% of .Voc. 
Ed. En- ' 
rol led 
Who Are 


% of Vqc 
Ed. En- 
rolled 
Who Are 


"Estimated" Federal 
Voc. Ed. .Allocation 
k per Disadvantaged 
Student -Enrol ledO) 


"Estimated" Federal 
Voc.' Ed. Allocation \ 
per Handicapped » < 
Student -Enrolled* 




RANK 




RANK 








RANK , - 




RANK - f 

t 


Maryland 

Washington, D.G. . 
California 
Nevada 
Nev/ York * 
Illinois- ' 
Connecticut ' ™ 
Nev; Jersey 


• 2.59 
2.52. 
2.42 • 
2.40 

.2.31 

. 2-3V < 
2.25 

2.20 


44.0 

45.0 * 
' 46.0 

47.0 
f 48.5 . 
- 48. 5> 
• 50.0 
'51.0 ' 


45.61' 

76.97 

30.07 

46.89 

34.06 

35.31 

34.77 

23.77 


35 
5 . 
45 
32 ' 
43. 
40 r . 
...41' 
50 , 


• 4'. 93 
' 5.13 

8.95" 

4.33 

6.00 

15.76. . 

6r5fr 

•' 1.80 


2.1,4 
2.29 
1.42 
2.50 
1.07 
3.77 

— -1 .-83 

.37 


166 ■ 
.-27,0 
v 380 
195 
102 
•40 

95 

. 237 


26 
16 
4 

21.5 

40 ' 
48 
'42 
' 20 


' 192 
- 302 
380 
' ' 169 
~ 286' 
. 84 ■ 
170 
575 


36 

17 * . 
10 
39. 
21 
48 
•'38 
5 



: '20% of the allocations of ,120 and 130 funds v/ere divided by the number of disadvantaged students 
enrolled in vocational education in each state, and 10%- of the allocations v/ere divided by the number of-, 
handicapped students. m > ' . 



40 



v 

4 



of the state!.) The startling things about the distribution of 
federaljtdolTars per capita are two: (a) there is a sixty percent 
variation between the highest ranking state (New Mexico, $3.50) 
and the'lowest (flew Jersey, $2.20), a large range given the con- ■ 
straints embodied in the federal formula; and (b)'tt£e fir/t'half of* 
the states by rank, i.e., the top twenty-five that received the • 3 
largest grants, are almost all'" western and southern ,*#lea,y&ng the * / 
industrial states of the ftorth and east to receive relatively small 
allocations* Four of tfcfe most "heavily industrialized states, New York, ' 
Illinois, Connecticut, and flew Jersey are at the sanje time the states 
with the smallest federal allocations. , • . 1 > 
Federal vocational dollars per student enrolled run a ctreater ' 
range, i.e., f rom • $99' i n Indian! to $l£ in Montana., Indiana's allo- 
cation is larger than Montana's by abactor ofrSl 25 ^ 'Tjlere is no , 
clear regional pattern in federal vocationaT'-'dol l^r^pei student. 



r 



v 



Federal dollars p.er disadvantaged student sfldV/ an'even far greater 
range, i.e., from $636 in Colorado to $23 in Alaska; 'Colorado's* 



> a V 



figure exceeds Alaska L s By a factor of 27.65. This latter Jh'ntf of 1 

discrepancy appears to reflect a certain vagarity in the Jdentifi- 

catioh of disadvantaged students, or, more distressing, a Very uneven, 

performance in'signing them"^in vocational program's. The* same . ~~ 

'. I •'■ ° - ' '* 

two-fold judgment also applies to the identification pr the enrolling 

of/ the handicapped* The pattern 4 of performance in the states with 
^regard to the tiandicapped is -highly ;uneven and no particular geo- 
jraphic, pattern is apparent, " * ' * '. , 

fables HI-2* aid III-4. should be reacf together . The left coli 
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50 . 



of I I 1-2 and I I 1-3 repeat the data on federal allocations per capita in 
the 50 states.. In Table II.I-2, these allocations are related to personal 
income "per capita, tax capacity of the states> tax effort, unemployment 
rate, -and percent of children in poverty. Table III-3 relates" federal - 
vocational allocations per capita to state and local expenditures 
for vocational education in per capita terms. 'Table 1 1 1-4 is a correlation 
matrix of the above named variables. Levels of significance 'are shown 
In parentheses. , * 

From Table III-4, we see that federal allocations are strongly 

4 

and signif-icantly related to personal income per capita^in a 
negative direction. Trkewise, the federal distribution is ^related 
negatively (.and significantly) to tax capacity (which, in turn, and 
as we would expect, is related positively to personal income per 
capita), federal allocations are reflated negatively (and signifi- 
cantly at the .05 level) to tax effort. This is not a wholly expected 
finding to say, that is, that states that m^ke a big tax effort 
get less federal money per capita. Federal dollars are related - , 

negatively and with high significance to the rate of unemployment. 
Tfris says that if the federal government is trying to use its voca- . 

tional dollars to combat unemployment, then' it^i's sending thosfc 

* <■ * 
dollars to* the v/rong states. 

Federal dollars are related positively -to percent of ^children 

in poverty, but the reader may recall our earlier caveat about the 

•blindness of the Orshansky'index to living costs iiUnorthern metro- 

i 

4 0 * 

pblitan areas. Federal dollars are not related significantly to" 
percent of handicapped or disadvantaged students in* vocational edu- 



Table 1 1 1-2 



ERLC 





Federal V.E. 




Personal 




*T* W 

Tax y 
Capacity 




Tax 






Al locations 




Income Per 


* 




Effort 




bta te 


Per Capita 


Kank 


Capita - 


Rank 


(U.S. =100) 


Rank 


(U.S. =100) 


pi 1 

Rank 


New Mexico 


• 

.3.50 


- 3 — - 

01.0 


• 

/ C6505 


44 


093 


34.5 


089 


31.0 


So. Carolina 


%.45. . 


02.0 


Q6242 ' 


49 


077" 


49.0 


08,8 


32.5 


Utah 


o 3.44 


03.5 


06622 


40 


086 


42.5 


096 


20.5 


No. Dakota 


, ' 3.44 


03.5 


07478 


29 


099 


23.0 


093 


25.0 


bo. ,uaKota 




05.0 


06841 


36 


091 


37.0 


090 


29.0 


Vermont 


» 3.40* 


06.O 


• 06541 


43 


.084 


44.5 


121 


04.5 


Mississippi 


3.35 


07.0 


05736 


51 


' 070 


51.0 


095 


22.5 


Louisiana 


3.34 . 


08.0 


06640 


39 


103 


15.0 


081 


44.0 


Alabama 


3; 30 


09.0 


06247 * . 


48 


• 078 


47.5 


081 


44.0 


No. Carolina 


O OA 

3.20 


10.0 


06607 


42 


084 


44.5 


086 ? 


34.5 


Kentucky 


3. -19, 


11.0 


0661*5- 


41 


.090 


38.5 


084 „ 


38.0 


Ma i ne 


3.16 


.12.0 


.06333 • 


47' 


' 074 


50.0 


125 . 


03.0 


Georgia^ 


* 3.14 


13.0 


0670Q 


38 


^088 ' 


40.0 


085 , - 


36.5 


Wyoming 


3.13 ( 
, 3.13 v 


14.5 


09096 


03 


1.47 


02.0 


082 


41.0 


Tennessee 


14.5„ 


06489 


45 


082- 


46.0 


082 


41.0 


Arkansas 


3.12 : 


16.0 


06183.%* 


.50 


078 


47.5 


079 


47.0 


Montana 


3.11 


17.0 


0705 1 % 


34 


098 


26'. 0 


' 099 


18.0 


Idaho 


3*. 1 0 


18.0 


0681 3 


37 - 


'nn7. 


/n n 


095 


OO c 

tm tm . *J 


West Virginia 


3. OK 


1 9l0 


06456 


46 


090. 


38,5 


090. 


29.0 


Arizona 


*" 2.97 


20.5 


07374 


31 


.093 s 


34.5 


110 


10.0 


Oklahoma 


2.97 


20.5 


06951 


35 ■ 


. 102' 


18,5° 


072 


50.5 


Wisconsin 


2.94 


22.0 


07597 


26 » 


.093 


34.5 


116 • 


07.0' 


Texas 


* 2.91 


23.5 


07697 


23 


113 


07^5 


072 


50.5 


Virginia 


2T9T 


23.5 


" 07624 


25 


093 


34.5 


090 


29.0 


Missouri' 


2.90 


&.0 


07342 


32 


094'^ 


3.1.0 


083 . 


39.0 


Minnesota 


\ 2.89 • 


26.0 


.07847 


19 • 


098 


26.0 


115 


08,0 


Colorado 


2.88 ■ 


27.0 


• 08001 


17. 


. 104' '. ' 


13.0 


, 096 


20.5 


Indiana 


■2.86 


28.0 


. 07696 


24 


.098 ' 


2-6.0 


082 


41.0' 


tetraska' 


2.85 


29.0 


07391 


30 ' 


.103 , 


15. p 


088 


32/5 


tew Hampshire 


2.84 


30,0 


.07277 


33 


097 


29.0 


081 


44.0 


?hode Island 


* 2.82 


31.0 


07526' 


27 


. 086 ' 


42.5 


112 


09*. 0 


Ohio 


•• 2.77 


32.8 


. 07812 


21 


102 


18.5 


078 ' ; 


48.0 


"Iotfa 


•2.75 . 


33.0 


07873 


18 


103 


15.0 

6 


; 092 


26.5 



52 



Unemploy- 
ment Rate 



7.8- 
7.2 
5.3 
4.8 
3.3 
7.0 
7.4 
- 7.0 
7.4 

5,. 9 
4.7 
8.4 
6,9 
3.6 
6.3* 
6v6 

6.4 
c n 

7.1 

8.2 

5.0 

4.9. 

5.3 

5.3. 

5*4 

5.1 

6.2 

5.7 

3.7 

5.9 

8:e. 

6.5 
4.0. 



Rank 



14.0 
20.0 
40.0 
45.0 
451.0 
23.5 
17.0 
23.5 
17.Q. 
35.<5 
46.0 
07.5 
26.0 
50.0 
30.0 
27.0 
29. 0 
5.5 

21.0 
10.5 
43.0 

44. Q 
40.0 
40.0 
35.5 
42.0 
31.5 
38.0 
49.0 
35.5 
06.0 
28.0 
48.0 



ri 1 dren 
5-17 
in poverty 



26.0 
23.9 
08.0 
11 s 5 
13.1 
17.8 
32.6 
22,9 
. 15". t 9 
17.8 
21.4 
15.3 
21.3 
08.6 
20.5 
21.4- 
12.5 
11. 0 
18.9 
16.8 
14.6 
09.4 
20.5 
13.7 
14.7 
09.1 
10.7 
09. 

10.: 

10;: 
10.5 
11.6 
07.9 



Table tII-2 ' 
(Continued) 



•State 



Kansas \ 
Oregon 
Michigan 
Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 
Washington 
Flori'da 
Hawai-i 
Delaware « 
Alaska ^ * 
fclarylan'd 
Washington'DC 
Cal ifornia 
Nevada 
Nev/.,Xork - 
111 inois 
Connecticut 
ilNew* Jersey- 



6orrelatton , 

Coefficient of 
Fed V.E, allo- 
cation per 
capita and 
variable in 
column 



Correlation 
Coefficient of 
rank of Fed" 
V.E. alloca- 
tion per' 
capi-ta-6 rank 
of variable 
•in column 



Federal V.E. 
Allocations 
Per Capita 



•2.74 

v 2,74 
2.71 

, 2.64 
2.64 
2-. 61 " 

. 2.6-1 
2.60 
2.60 • 

..2.60 
2.59 
2.52 
■2.42 
2.4(T 
2.31 
2.31 
2.25 
2.20 



Personal I 
Income 'Per 
RanM* Capita 



34.5 
•34 
36.0 
37/5 
37.5 
39 
39.5 
42.0 
42.0 
42.0 
44.0 
45.0 
46.0 
47.0 
48.5 
48.5 
50.0 
51*0 



1.0000 



T.0000 




-108001 
07839' 
08442 
08063 
07733 
08450 
07505 
08380 
•08604 

- 1085.1 
08306 - 

' 10022 
08850 

- 090,32 
0826> 
08745" 
08934 
08818 



-.7793 
(P=.001) 1 



(^Tooi) 



Rank 



16 
20 
11 
15 
22 
10 
28 
12 
09 
01 
13 
02 
06 
04 
,14 

% 
07- 



Tax 
Capacity 
(U.S. =100) 



105 
098 
101 
• 094 

, 094 
100 
098 
109 
122 

/ 143 

' 102 
120 
110 
151 

, 102 
114 
113 

-111 



Rank 



,-.5682 
(P=.0Ol)' 



-.70. 
(P=.001). " 



12.0 
26.0 
21.0 
31.0 
31.0 
22.0 
26.0 
11.0 
04. 0 
03.0 
18.5 
05. 0 
1Q.0 
01.0 
18.5 
06.0 
07.5 
09.0 



Tax 

Effort 
(U.S. =100) 



085 

100' 

101 

130 

099' 

101 

080 

120 

086 

109 

109 

103 

121 

077 

153" 

092 

094 

097 



,2724 



(P=.027). 



. -'. 26 
(P=.D34) 



Rank 



36.5 
16.0 
14.5 
02.0 
18.0 
14.5 
46.0 
06.0 
34.5 
11.5 
11.5 
13.0 
04 ..5 
49.0 
01. 0 
26.5 
24. Q. 
18.0' 



A- 

UrTeijiploy- 
ment^Rate 



f 



• 4.1 
7.4 
■"8.2 
•8.1 
7.7 
8.8 
.8.2 
7.3 
,-8.4 
. 9.4 
6.1 
' 9.7 
8.2 
7.0 
.9.1 
6.2- 
,7.0 
9.4 



-.3912 
(P=.0O2). 



-.39 
(P=!003) 



Rank 



47.0 
17.0 
1Q.5 
13.0 
15.0 
105.0 
10.5 
19.0 
07.5 
02.5 
33.0 
01.0 
JO. 5 
23.5 
04.0 
31.5 
23:5 
02*. 5 



% Children 

5-17 
in poverty 



■ 08.6 
08.4 
11.3 
09.3 
12.6 
10.0 
21.6 
09.6 

' 10.4 
15.9 
10.'7 
15.7 
13.8 

-11.0 
13.1 
15.1 
08.4, 
* 11.6 



'.4646 ' 
* '(P=,001) 



.42 

^Rp.002)- 



55 



Rank 



46.5 
48.5 
32.0 
44.0 
27.0 
40.0 
05.0 
41i 
37.0 
15.5 
35. 
17.0 
23.0 
33.5 
25.5 
20.0 
48.5 
29.5 



0 



Table 1 1 1-3 
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• 

* 

• State 5 


_^ tB ^ -B — ^ — — 

> Federal V.E. 
All oca t ions 
Per Capita 


Ra.ok 


.Federal V.E. 
Expenditures 
Per Capita 


Rank 


State A Local 
V.E. Expenditures 
Per Capita """"" 


Rank 


Federal V.'E. Allo- 
cations to Federal 
V.E. Expenditures 


•7- ' 

State & Local* V.E. • 
Expenditures ,tg Federal 
V.E. Expenditures 


Nbw Mexico 


3.50 


; 01.0 


3.26 


07.0 


' " 21.19 . - 


26 


1 074 ' 

1 • \J f i 'J 


_ a en * 

— 0 1 JU / 


So/Carolina 


3.45 


02.0 


'3.43 

>* 


JD5T0 


44.45 


02 


1 \ 006 


1? 9fi 


Utah 


. 3.44 


03.5 


• . 3.81 


01,0 


30;48 '* 


10 


903 


0 . uu 


. No. Dakota J 


3.44 ; 


03.5 


'3.21 


10.0 


• 22! 63 


• 22 


*-° 1 072 


7 flR 


Sq. Dakota 


• "3.43 • 


05.0 


3.13' 


14.5 


rl2.*73' - 


-46 


•1 096 


4 07 * 


„ Vermont 


' 3.40- - 


06.0 


* 3.09 


16.0 


19.82 


27' 


1 100 • 


6 41 


Mississippi^ 


' 3.35 


07.O 


3.44 


04.0 


■ ' 18.65 


35" 


.« 974- 


J . He. 


Louisiana 


„ 3.34 


08.0 


' 3.07 


17.0 


-14*67 


- 43 


1 088 ? 


4 78 « 


, Alabama 


• 3.30 


09/0 


3.01 • • 


18. Q 


T6.64 " " 


' 37 


* 1 096 




No. ..Carolina* 


3.20 


10.0 


3.20* 


11.0 


- 31.6.6 


08 


1 .000 


9 89 ^ 


Kentucky 


3 .'19 " ' 


11.0 


3.16. ~ 


•13.0 


19.71 


28 


1 . 009 


- fi 24 


Maine 


3.16 


12.0 


2.-25 ■ 


08.0 


19.12 


34 


972 


R 88 


Georgia , 


_ 3.14 . 


13.0 


2/63 • 


34.0 


19; 64 


29 


1 194 


; 7 47 


-Wyoming 


, 3J13. ' 


14:5 


- 2.9V' ; 


20.5 


12.08 


49 


1 076 


4 1^ 


Tennessee 


3.13 . 


14.5 


• 2.88 • ' 


"22.0 


22.50 


23 


1 087 


' 7 81 


Arkansas > 


,3.12 


16.0 


2. -84 


24.0 


15.27 


40 


a ' 1.09a v' 


5.38 * 


Montana " . 


3.11 


17.0 


\ 3.22 


09.0 


14.70 


42 


4 966 


4*57 " % - 


Idaho 


3.10 


18.0 


..3.17 * 


12.0 


19.94 


• 36 


.978 * 


6 29 


W. yirg.ijQva 


.3.01 


-19'. 0 


3 : . 13 ' 


14.5 


♦ 19.16 


33 


.962. 


"6 12 • f * 


Arizona . 


• .2.97'; 


20.5 


: .'2.86 


23.0 


15.19* 


41 


K038 


5' 31 


Oklahoma' \ 




20.5 


2.92 


19.0 


29.38 


13 1 


£ 1.017 * * 


), • « ^ 
• 10.06-. 


Wisconsin 


^2..?4"' - 


22.0 


£.73 ' 


28.0 


32.67 


07 


' v ^vT.077 "* 


1197- 


Texas 


2.9V • - 


23.5 


•/2.31 


42.0 


19.38 


31 


y. 260 


8 39 


Virginia, ' 


2.91 


23.5 


^ 2.66 


31.5 


25.36 ' 


18 


1 i)94 


9 53 


Missouri 


;2.90 - 


25.0 


(2.76 


27.0 


' ■ 16.36 


38 


1\051 ' ' . 


5- 93 


Minnesota- 


2.89 


26.0 


•* -'12.78, 


26.0 


• 26.07 


. 16. 


" 1?M0.. ' ' 


' 9.38 ; 


Colorado 


2.88, . 


27.0 


J .2:91. 


20.5 


28.90 . 


.17 


• . . ,.99\ 


9.93 k • • 


Indiana 


£.86 


2Q.0. 


2.59 


37.0 


12.56 


4J3 


.1..104A- •. 


4.85 - 


Nebraska 


• 2.85 


29.. 0 


'• 2.67". ■ 


29/5 


18.88 • 


44 


1..067 -) 


, 7.07 ' • 1 


New Hampshire 


* ' 21-84 


-30.0 


2.65' 


33.0 


'- 12,64 " 


47 


1.072 * 


' ■ . ' '4.77 ' ' ; 


Rhode Island 


I 2.82 • 


31.0 


2.67 


29.5 


27.80 5 


■ 15 


1.056- 


7 10.41 


dhio., r 


2.77" 


32.8 


•2.61 ' 


36.0 


29.98 


12 


, - U061 


11.49 


J ow 5'6 


2.75- ' 


33,0 


'2.66-. 


3i: 5 


•. 21.72 


25- : 


,1.034 


' - , 8. .17 ' ' - 


Kansas 


■ -2.74 


34.5 


2.27 


'43.0 


- 16.09--- 

1 < 


39 


1.207' 


' " .7.09 _ ' 




* 




i '. — ti_ — -1 










• \n ■ ■' 
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1 , 

S.tate 


federal V.E. 
Allocations ' 
Per Capita 


- 

'Rank 


Federal 'V.E. 
Expenditures 
Per Capita 


Rank 


k State & Local 
V.E. Expenditures 
Per Capita 


Rank 


Federal V.E. Allo- 
cations to Federal 
V.E. Expenditures 


State & Local V„E. 
Expenditures to Federal 
V.E. Expenditures 


Oregon 




2.74 


, 34.5 


2.83 


25.0 


8.74 ^ 


■50 


.♦968 


3.09 


Michigan 




2.71 


36.0 


r 1.66 


50.0 


24.36 


20 


1 \ 633 


14*67 


Massachusetts 




2.64 


37.5 


* 2.22 


45.5 


42.32 


03 


* 1.189 


1 9 ! 06 


Pennsvl vani a 


\ 


2.64 


37.5 


•2.04 ( . * 


48.0 


; " 22^85 


2T 


1*294 01 


1 1 .20 


Wash i na ton 


A 


2.61 * 


.39.5 
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Sources* for Tables ni-2 and III-3? ' . 

1. From Conditions of Vocational' Education , 1980,, ,fesleral all ocati ons» and 
.expenditures, state and local expenditures (except for Washington State 
figure'-- which was taken. from that state's own financial report), number 
of handicapped and disadvantaged students. " " 

2. From Statistical Abstract , 1980, personal" income, population, unemployment, 
percentages of children in poverty. ~. •- , 

3. From "Tax Wealth fn Fifty States," tax capacity. and tax effort. 
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cation.* Given the^emphasis placed on serving target' populations, in 'the 

1976 legislation, this is a disturbing finding.. Federfl dollars, are 

negatively related; to state* and Ideal , expenditures per capita, J>ut 

the level of -significance is marginal. V* - 

*' What can we s^y in. summary of the pattern of distribution 

afforded by the federal formula in vocational education? Clearly 
► 

the formula does not work as an incentive grant.* The distribution 
is rel^ted s negatively to the tax effort of the sta v tes (highly signi- 
ficant) and.negatjvely to state and loca] expenditures .per capita* 
for, vocational education (marginally significant). Furthermore,, and 
recaliing the emphasis placed on giving occupational training fo the 
.disadvantaged and handicapped in the 1976 Amendments, it is especially 
, instructive to note that there is no significant .relationship Jbetween 
the pattern of funds distribution and the enrt?! Imdnt of disadvantaged 
s~tiJ^n^s~^r^ aficl "the .enroll merttf 

. of handicapped students, » ' K • »\ * 

For example, South Dakota gets a, relatively large amdbnt of 

federal funds per Capita ($3.43) and has less than five percent qf 

: • ' - - ^ 

* ■* . • 

its children living in families 'that receive public assistance, 

1 \ * • • . ... • , 

Washington*, D.C^ is 'provided, a* much smaller amount of federal funds 
per capita C$2.S2) but has ^7 percent of its resident- children living 
'in families' on welfare. (See "Proportion of Special . Need's, Students by 
StatesF," Statistical Highlight , Washington, D.C., National Center " 
for ,EducafrionaT Statistics , December, 1980^, p. 1.) 

On the other 'hand, the formula give§ favorable treatment to * j 
states that rank Tow in average per capita income, that have 



a high concentration of children in poverty (as measured}, and that w 
rank low in tax capacity, In terms* of these factors, the "formula 
has a strong bias toward equalization of resources. At the same time 
the formula gives favorable treatment to states 'that have low rates 
of unemployment. , As Table HI -4 reveals, this paradox is easily ex- 
plained: vncome per capita and unemployment rate are positively 
correlated to a statistically significant degree. m The prevailing 
economic structure of the states lays a- choice before tire federal 
government. It pan use its 1 vocational education grapts to promote 
economic growth in the low income states of, this country. These 
are mainly to be found in the south and the -southwest and they ' K 
"are naw in a rapid state ©f industrialization. This, let us say, 
is the main direction of the present policy.* Or the federal govern- 
ment can use Us grants to reduce rates^of^fierTipTo^e^ in states 
- where °those rates are high by natiorfa^ standards , Th^e are states 
that were industrialized long ago and now' contain large urban con- 
* cehtfations of minority people. They are chiefly to be found in 
the tfiorthe'ast and northcentral parts of the country. As-long as 
the federal government i\s committed to 'giving all the states some- 
thing out of a rather small total appropriation, it is hard to see 
how both of these objectives can be served' well. •< '* '* 



CHAPTER IV ' n 

DISTRIBUTION PROCEDURES-USED BY STATES TO ALLOCATE VEA 

' '. FUNDS TO. ELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS' ' £ 

> ' ' .. '2; • 

This chapter on intrastate distributions follows the general form 
of Chapter III, which dealt with the dis,tribution'otN(EA funds from the 




Federal government to the states. We offer first an analysis of the 
distributional procedures;, now called formulas, that states use to pay 
VEA mone.y oyer to local educational agencies (LEAs) and other, el igible 
recipients (OERs). 'Then, in Chapter V, we examine the results of that 
distribution process in' a sample of the states, taking into account the 
characteristics (size, wealth, income level, unemployment r.ate, etc.) 
of the various CEAs and OERs in those sample states*. } 

The reader will quickly note tha^ this chapter is far longer than 
Chapter HI and*, the material in it mucfrmore detailed. This reflects* 
in part the fact that within-state distributional , pattern s are mufch more 
compl icated 'to deal with than the national distributions, but also the 
fact that thje present topic stands as a major component of > POWER'S - 
.contract. Actually^ we were charged to create a taxonomy of; formulas 
for the whole fifty states and to delineate the nafure of each spate's 
VEA* formula within that taxonomy- Obviously, this summary report has no 
place for the "detailed analysis of fifty state formulas". * 



See C-S, Benson^ E.G. Hoachlander,* and R.S. Polster, Analysis of 
Distribution Procedures Used by States* to Distribute Federal Funds for 
Vocational Education , Berkeley: Project on Nationa? Vocational Education 
Resources, School of Educatiafc,' University of California, a report 
prepared, for the National Institute of '.Education/ 1980. y 



* THE BACKGROUND OF FORMULA DEVELOPMENT ' . \ \ 

Probably no other aspect gf the 1976 Anendemnts has generated more 

* - 

cohtrbversy, confusibn, amd frustration thap the genera] tissue of how 

^ states ^are to distribute funds to eligible recipients. Almost four 

years after passage of the 1976 Amendments', clear federal guidelines 

have not yet been established, and every state pperates oinder great 

uncertainty as to whether it js complying with federal law. /Regulations 

r and guidelines isstied to date have been amgibuous, confused, and contra 

; dictory. Procedures approved one year have been disapproved the next 

only to be approved cigain. v * ^ 

-In' this first sectiqp of this chapter we offer a general overview, 
* i 

- * / 

concentrating on the specific provisions affecting the distribution of 
funds and identifying the issues that have impeded the development of 
workable procedures.* These issues include 1) the meaning, of "non- 
uniform" distribution among rfppl icants, 2) the definition of distri^ 
buttonai criteria,, 3) the determination of distribution mechanisms* and 



4) .the*. interpretation of the,setaside provisions. In'the-next section. 

•/ <, * V* ' - 
, we analyse tjje 'actual' procedures that the "states Jiave adopted. 

^By far a tjjie bu>k< of this chapter c^centrates on ind-i vid^al st^ts 

sy&terps and *the strengths^nd weaknesses of various approaches that' 

, • ' * '» * f . 

states have .adopted^or- distributing federal funds.' We are very crit- 

' * * •* • * * » 

>ica"L- We haye found'no state th^at has desfgfled "procedures free of 

* '* * 

. - «„ 

mathematical' error's, -arbitrary judgments, questionable interpretations 

' .*'*-• 
• of federal lav/ tin d regulations, and inaccurate oV inappropriate data. 

Nevertheless^ we find it diffidi.lt to fault individual states. As will 

become apparent injhe sections -that follow,'*federal Leadership has 



Been woefully , inadequate The Office o^ocational and Adult Education 

* * * * 9 

(OVAE) fias been unable to de-fine unambiguous criteria *and to design 

• 'clear procedures fpr. distributing federal* funds. A partial explanation 
for this failure, is apparentlx^t^^^^^ ^P 6 ^" 13 " 6 for analyzing and 
designing schoo^ finance systems. Hov/ever, greater technical proficiency 
at OVAE cannot rembve much of the ambiguity. Clearer directions are 
needed from Congress, Present legislation is irresolvably vague on 
several important issues. Moreover, the. legislation pursues too many 
objectives with v too few 'instruments and too little attention to which - 

^ objectives have pripjjty. .Untijfesuch problems. *are resolved at the ■ k 

y 

federal level, state, responses are likely to continue to reflect a 
chaotic state" of disarray/' v f * - 

• . / . • • * , 

'L Achieving "Non-ljfeorm" Distributions . 

* A major change 'of ^the 1976 Amendments was the provision of more ex- 

it 

plicit requirements for distributing .funds. The 1968- Amendments had in- 
^St ?UCted statp.s to give dug consideration to the result s of periodic ' * 



^ evaluations, to the relative need for* vocational education among dif- ^ 

f^rq^t population subgroups, to the relative ability of school'districts 

* * < 

to provide resources, and to the, excess .costs of -vocational programs. 

. Yet, such provisions had' proven inadequate. F$r example, the House- 

# Committee o.n Education and Labor reported,: " ; 

From our oversight- of the [vocational educatipn] Program [ 'during 
the "test two years', we have found that these requirements-are' 
too general *in nature to carry out the intention of Congress 
.which was to provide .additional resources to 'those school dis-. v 
tricts and agencies most/in need of those resources to provide 
. programs .(House of .Representatives, Report , No. 941085, flay 4, * ' \ 
1976, p. 33),- _ - . # i 



Similarly, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public welfare noted: 

Existing law prohibits the allocation of funds among eligible 

* applicants in a manner which fails to take into' account the statu-, 
tory criteria for allocation, such as the matching of local expen- 
ditures at a uniform percentage ratio. The purpose of such a pro- 
's, vision was to require State boards to, take into account the rela- 

\ tive needs of applicants for Federal - funds, and their 'relative 
^ ability to natch such funds, in relation to other applicants within 
the State. Ofespite this provision, a number of states allocate 
funds among 'sqhool districts .on ^the basiVof a flat formula, with- 
out taking relative need or ability to pay into' account (Senate, 
■ Report , Ho. 94682, Ma^ 14 5w L376, p. 71). 

In the 1976 Amendments, the Congress clearly states that 'henceforth 

uniform distribution of federal funds to eligible recipients is unaccep- 

table: * 

^ ... .'the State will not allocate such funds among eligible 
recipients within*the State on the basis of per*' capita enroll- 
ment or through matching of local expenditures on a uniform 
percentage basis *(P.L; 94482, Sec. 106(a)(5)(B)(ii)). 

Instead, state administrations are to direct federal funds to local 

agencies. most in need of additional resources. "Need," in* this instance 

takes several forms.' Thus, the Congress directs 

that .the State shall*, in considering the approval of such appli- 
cations [for funds], give priority to those applicants which 
• ** (i) are' located in economically depressed areas and areas 
with high rates of unemployment, and are unable to provide the 
resources necessary tQ meet the vocational ^education needs of 
those areas without Federal assistance, and ■ . 

(ii) propose programs which are new to the area to be served * • 
and which are designed to meet new and emerging manpower rfeeds 
' 0 and job opportunities in thfe &rea, and, where relevant, in the 
> " -State and the Nation . . ; {P,\l. 94482, Sec. 106(a)(5)(A)). vj 

* / 

While 'more explicit than the 1968 Amendments, th£se directions remain, 
♦ambiguous. What 4 constitutes an "economically depressed" v area or a, 

"high" rate of unemployment i^ % not defined, and liberal interpretations 

* * * * ' ** 

have enabled some states to label almos^'all recipients "economically 

depressed.". For example, *of 62 counties in New Ydrk,' all but two* — « • 



Dutchess and Tomkins are defined by the 1979 Annual PlarTas econom- 



ically depressed. • 

Further weakening the »bilit_v..of *he *wo Ti*er i- a ta^ge* fu n ds 
^s the lack of any strong correlation between location in an economically 
depressed area and location in an .area with "new and emerging manpower / 
needs." Indeed, one might expect the second to be more characteristic 
t)f economically vigorous communities with high rates of growth and low 
unemployment. - Thus*/ one criterion mays&eVI be offsetting the other, 

40*** 

effectively permitting uniform distribuiion-of federal funds despite 
specific criteria for targeting. Such a possibility needs to be ver- 
ified by empirical analysis, but even without hard dat%, -it is easy to 
see how the two criteria could be used to cast a large net that would 
include most, if not all, localities. 

Perhaps'aHticipating such difficulties, the Congress specified fur- 
'ther criteria: 

. v . the^State shall, in determining the amount of, funds avail- 
able under this Act which-shall be made available to those appli- 
cants approved for funding, base such distribution on economic, 
social and demographic factors relating- to -the need for yocat'ionaJ 
education among various populations and- the various areas of the 
' State, except that ^ • 

k „ (i) the State will use as the two most- injportant faexors in 
determining th.is distribution .(I)- in the case of local educational 
agencies* the relativeTiriancial ability of such agencies to provide 
the* resources necessary to meet the need for vocational education 
in the areas they service and* the relative number or concentration 
of lowincome families or' individuals within such' agencies, and (II) 
in the case of other eligible recipients, the relative financial 
aBility'bf such recipients to provide the resources to initiate or 
maintain vocational education programs to -meet the needs of tfheir 
<pt students and the relative number or -concentration of ' students ' whom 
. they serve whose education- imposes higher than average costs, suclV 
as handicapped students, students from J^pwincome families, and. 
students from families in which English is hot the dominant language 
CP.C-94482^ Sec. iqg(6)(5)(B)(i)). ^ - 



Here again, the language is rcuch more specific than previous law* but an'- 

♦ 

important question remains unanswered. Are thlise criteria to be applied 

* * * 

after a local agency has-been identified as Eligible by the .previous 

-two criteria location in an economically depressed area or proposing 

programs for new and emerging manpower needs? Or, are they* to be applied 

independently with, additional money going to localities with* low financial 

ability regardless o£ need based on other-criteria? Does^he law require 

an approval process by which eligibility is first- based on high unenploy-- 

, ment and low financial ability, or-does it merely 'require a process by 

which either high unemployment or low financial ability are sufficient 

for eligibility? A process in which eligibility is determined by meeting 

any one of several criteria will distribute funds more broadly and 

uniformly, than a process, requiring that aJM_ criteria be satisfied. 

Indeed, the former process if likely to lead to an outcome in which all. 

applicants receive some funds, and depending on the weights^assrgned to 

each criterion, capita distribution*, * \ 

Is it legal to fund all applicants in thisrway? OVAE has said yes. 

In the March 1980 draft of its Policy Manual for Federal* Vocational Edu- 

cation Fund Distribution, the Office states: 

y^tates may distribute Federal VEA funds to 'all applicants-. Al- 
though P.'L. 94482 describes separate approval/selection. and funding 
stages, there is nothing in the Law or Regulations to prohibit 
a State from funding all applicants. Where all applicant are 
funded, States can use a combined prioritizing and funding pro- 
cess, as long as the two most important factors (1) relative finan- 
cial ability and (2) low-income families (for LEAs) or (2)' high 

cost 

students (fop other eligible recipients) individually receive the 
greatgst weight in the process. (BOAE Information Manual for 
Federal Vocational Education State Grant Fund' Distribution Pro- 
cedur.es> March 1980, p. 6). / , fcj 
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OVAE also gives states the opt>ion of using a twostage process of approval _ 
and funding but does not require it. 

-Despite B0AE''s assertion that it.is legal to distribute funds to „ 
all applicants, nuc'h doubt remains. RepVting on the 1976 legislation 
to amend the Vocational Education. Act, the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare states that the purpose Qf these criteria are to help 
States make "hard c.hoiGes" about whom to fund, implying that only' the 
neediest applicants .are --to receive funds : 

* * * 

The Committee hopes that the specific provisions for the 
eligible recipient applications' will provtds the State board 
with the necessary information to ma\e hard choices among com- 
peting applications for scarce Federal < funds. 

However, evsn this statement is ambiguous because the report continues: 

*■ * 

... Of course, successful ongoing programs should continue 
to receive assistance. However, with the developme nl^o f *nfiw — 
* voc dLiufidl progr ams competing Tor limited do 1 larsTstate boards 
may have to decide- to fund new and innovati Venograms , allowing 
• „ State anti local" fund.s to pick up the costs of some operational 
programs. * . * 

Short of more explicit'legislation^the question of whjether all applicants 
may receive some federal, funds cannot be answered. A clear response has 
import, policy implications, affecting not onlv what- types of distribution 
procedures are,aporopriate Jaut also the effectiveness of. Congress' 
'efforts to target resourcesVvhere needs are greatest, 
ri- Criteria Affecting' Funds Distribution . + ' % 

i 

While it is unclear whether Congress intended al^appl icants -to 
receive 'federal .funds* there is no doubt that it. intended some to 'receive 
more than others. Applicants with large' populations of handicapped and 



disadvantaged students, poor areas with high unemployment and' difficul ties ' 
in providing vocational education programs, and areas with new and 
emerging training opportunities are all to' receive Dp'ority in distributing 
federal funds to eligible recipients. However, the legislation offers 
•little guidance on operational definitions of h these objectives, or the 
weight each i's to receive. Each criterion deserves some 'discission-. 

A. locati on fn an Economically Depresse d Area. States have enjoyed 
much discretion in defining economically depressed areas * Many hav.e em- 
ployed the criteria used to designate .areas under the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act,, criteria so broad that most areas of the state . 
qualify. "In its, proposed policy manual* on funds distribution, OVAE does 
not explicitly outlaw this practice and instructs states to -define 
-ec^nemrotly-depressedareas in Annual Program Plan's.- Henceforth, 
.states must include in' their definitions measures of unemployment rates 
and inability to provide resources for vocational 'education- programs. 
Thus, OVAE encourages states to abandon dichotomous variables and to 
employ continuous variables that will force states to recognize that 
some areas are more economically depressed than others. Implicit in 
these* directions is the requirement that, among localities designated as 
economically depressed, states allocate greyer resource's to. those with 
greater needs. . . . v • 

. However-, such a requirement is never explicitly stated, and the 
manual subsequently waffles and begs the question. It instructs states 
to adopt one of tv/o approaches in approving applications. . First, a 
state may fund only those applicants in economically depressed areas by 
ranking them according to need and using a "cutoff mark" tb determine 



eligibility. .The cut-off point is never defined, nor are states given 

. **'•*# 

,any guidance as to how to determine it.* Secant, states may fund all 
'applicants and include depressed area^s as a "weighted 11 factor in the 
distribution formula. OVAE provides no instructions as to how this is to 
be done or what "weighted" means in operational terms. 4 * / 

New Programs . Similar ambiguities plague the definition- of 
programs designed. to meet new and emerging manpower needs. The intent 

of the requirement seems clear namely to-cfiscourage localities from 

\ . ' v. 

continuing to operate outdated or unnecessary training programs and to * 

anticipate labor market* needs that might cause shortages in the absence § 

of adequate numbers of trained workers. v Such an interpretation is • 

consistent with other sections of the Act that stress program planninq 

based on careful assessment of current and future jifeeds for particular 

job skills (see, for example, Sec. 107(b)). Unfortunately,, the emphasis 

i * 

on/new'^ programs and OVAE's literal interpretation of /the* word creates 
incentives that potential Ty .contradict. the broader aim for sound planning 
that matches training to expected labor market conditions. Thus, too* 
literal an interpretation would declare ineligible a locality that 
sought to expand~an existing program to meet emerging new demands for 
workers with those particular skills/ By 0VAE ! s definition, and indeed 
the language of the legislation itself, such a program only quaji^ies if 
it is "new to the area." Similarly, an existing program that is radically 
reorganized for example, .redesigned to use updated new equipment and 

. ■ I ■ 

curriculum at substantial additional costs — would not qualify for 
federal funding under a strict interpretation of the "new program" 
criterion. . : ' 



Such outcomes are clearly inconsistent With concerns expressed 
elsewherein the legislation* The Act begins, with a declaration of • 
purpose that leaves no doubt that Federal funds are intended, among 
other aims, to help states extend and imp/ove existing programs, but the 
later entphasis on new programs as one of only two criteria for approving 
applications, discourages sensible planning. Instead/ such heavy priority 
on "newness" may encourage potential recipients not only to rush into 
poorly developed programs for the sake of doing something new, but also 
to design elaborate new disguises for pi d programs that do not change at 

811 ■ " j- - 

•The extent of such practices requires empirical analysis^ Regard-" 
less of empirica.1 findings, however, the emphasi^on new programs is 
miSpTfcced. Not only is it a poor criterion for encouraging localities 
to use existing resources efficiently but also it unfairly -rewards* 
localities with the most limited offerings. It is much more, difficult 
for a. large Recipient with a widely varied program to develop new ones, 
t'hough it may be important to expand existing On£s.. As writ ten \ the . % 
legislation Is unnecessarily 'inflexible on this point. 

C- Relative Financial Ability . One of. the "two most important" 

' " . », * * * ■ . ! . ' — - 

factors afTecting funds distribution, relative financial ability has two . 
possible meanings-, according to the, VEA Regulations. First, it may be 
defined as local property wealthier capita, a measure similar to those 
tteed in school finance formulas seeking to neutralize* the influence of 
tax base disparities on spending for education. ' Alternatively, it may 
be defined. as total local tax effoVt, per capita local tax revenues 
divided by local per capita income. This latter measure, one of the^ . 



criteria affecting allocations of federal revenue sharing, recognizes 
that property taxes are ultimately paid out of current income. Measuring 
the burden relative to income thus provides a better indicator of ability 
to pay than a measure of assessed value per capita. Assessed value per 
capita ignoresjiot only revenues actually Generated, but also variations 
in burden relative to local differences in the distribution of income. 

Despite the superiority of the tax effort measure, OVAE urges 
states to use, property V/ealth per capita to determine 4 relative financial 
ability. The Office argues that a measure of .total tax effort is too 



A 

difficult. to implement. ' Two major problems impede implementation. 

First, in many states,' the jurisdiction responsible for education is not 

* . '* » 

geographically coterminous with other jurisdictions 'responsible for V 

* • • 

other services. Consequently, aggregates of tax revenues for all local 
services are very difficult to calculate.. Second, in many states, there 
are no current/ accurate measures of v local. income for school districts. J 
Typically, states levying, iftcome taifes can calculate distributions of 
income for counties and municipalities, but unless* school district 
boundaries coincide wfth JheseT jurisdictions, distributions for- school 
districts cannot be determined. A few states have /solved thjs problem 
by requiring taxpayers to include on their tax returns the rTam'e of the* 
school district in which 'they reside. Others have developed trict 
boundaries; the programs permit easy and reasonably accurate estimates 
of ihcome distributions for school districts." In short, several states 

4 ' 

are capable of calculating' per capita income for school districts, and 
., * ■ *. * 

OVAE could encourage, or. indeed' require, that these states use per 
capita i-ncome in measures of relative financial ability. 



OVAE has prohibited states from employing ^assessed value per student, 

ADA or ADM, as a measure % of relative financial abflity. Such measures 

« 

fail to recognize that age distributions vary 'greatly among, jurisdictions. 

» * 

Consequently, districts with relatively few school age children may 
enjoy a fiscal advantage in providing educational services, but'this > ♦ 
advantage is offset by greater difficulties in ♦financing other public 
services in gneater demand by adults, especially the elderly. Further, 
measures employing ADA or ADM tend to penalize districts with large 
.private school populations, high rdtes of absenteeism, and rapidly \ 
declining enrollments* Such places have relatively higher fixed costs 
for education. Thus, tax base per capita is a superior measure, more 
neutral with respect to demands for non-school services and variations 
\\ fixed costs* ' « * 

Regardless that the^usetof a $er capita measure is superior, the 
measure is difficult for many states to calculate accurately. Mo§t 
states do got have data* on the resident^p^iilation of school districts. 
Such data are available from the decennial census, but they* become 
quickly dated. Only where school districts are coterminous with mun- 
icipalities or counties can states secure accurate counts of resident 
population. OVAE reqognizes this difficulty and permits states that can 
substantiate their inability to" secure population data to substitute 
assessed value per student. The vast majority do employ this proxy. 

D, Low-Income Families . The second oflibe two "most • important" ' 
factors determining funds distributjon is the "relative number or con- 
centration of low-income families or individuals within such agencies/' 
The major unresolved question regarding this criterion is relative to 



what the number of low-income families relative to the* total population 
of the LEA, or the-iqumber of Vow -in come "families relative to the total 
number of , low-income familjes in the- state? OVAE has opted for the \ 
former, a choice that can lead to some rathfer perverse outcomes unless 
variables are carefully adjusted "for the size of the LEA. fo see why, 
consider the extreme case of a .state with only two districts of vastly 
different size.. One has a population of 100,000, of whom 800 are low- 
income individuals. The' second has a population of 1,000, of whom 800 - 
'are low-income. Thus, the concentration of low-income individuals ' 
relative to*t1h£ population of the district is 20 percent, and 80 percent, 
respectively^ By GVAE's rule, funds are to be directed to the second 

«, district, despite the fact that over 85 percent of the state' ^population 
of low-income individuals resides .in the first. *< * 
The critical question here^fs whether the criterion is Intended to 
direct funds td individuals or geographic areas. OVAE's procedure directs 
funds to areas,.with. the possibility that very sizable numbers of target 
populations will receive little special assistance. Further, on the 
very reasonable assumption "that population heterogeneity increases^with 
size, a procedure that measures proportions of target populations within 
LEAs inevitablyfavors small jurisdictions. There may be some" justifi- >i 

' cation for this practice. If it can be shown that htgh .concentrations' 
of target populations within LEAs 1 produces . higher costs per student, , 
some adjustment is called for. However, -if the problem is that .target 
populations generally require more ^costly 'programs, .regardless. of where 
they res.ide, "then distributing "funds 4©n the basis, of numbers, relative ^o- 

the state totals would' be monft equitable 'and effective. - • * 



A cseconci difficulty affecting the implementation of this criterion- 
is the lack of data that are sufficiently disaggregated, to target funds 
precisely. Where states maintain income data only, at the county level, 
the number of low- income' individuals within LEAs within each county c*an 
ojily be obtained by pro-rating county totals among districts. Typically, 
pro-rating is based on the distributiofr&f the county's total population 
among LEAs,, Thus, to the extent that target population's are not evenly 
distributed in relation to the total population, sgme LEAs are penalized 
while others ar& favored. As v/as noted above, several states have pro- 
cedures for obtaining more accurate measures of school district income 
distributions and OVAE could be urging universal adoption of these pro- 
cedures, / . 

• E; Above Average Costs . Many LEAs eligible for federal funds 
receive no local revenues, and are wholly supported by state funds. 
Hence, conventional measures of relative financial ability are not. 
applicable, and where states allocate equal amounts per "student, the 
criterion has no relevance. at ctll . However, in such instances , the law 

4 

directs states to consider "the relative number or concentration of 
students whose education- imposes higher than average costs , such as 
handicapped students*, students from low-income families, and students 
from families in^wKi^h Enajish *is not the dominant language." Here 
•again, OVAE has interpret^B^elative"' to mean concentrations within 
institutions rather than the sizfe of the'LEA target population relative 
to the state total. The practice has the same problems as those dis- ^> 
cussed' above. 



Additionally, OVAE presumes that LEAs do in fact'incur abov<e average 

costs in educating these students. The Office instructs states to count 

students; it does not require evidence that §,uch costs are incarred or m 

& 4 

that additional funds fc^sed on such counts are actually to be spent on 
students identified/ The failure to insist on direct evidence of above- 
average costs may ignore important differences among LEAs. f Costs are 
li!cel/ / to vary substantially — by factors of two orUiore — among type,s 
of students and types of services offered. Simple population counts are 

crude measures at best; at worst, they .signify nothing. 

• . *> 

F. Uaighting Criteria . Assuming these criteria could be clearly 

defined and accurately measured, the problem would remain as to how each 

should be weighted In determining the distribution of funds. On this 

point, the legislation is extremely vague. VStates are directed Jo "givS 

priority to" or consider ,: most important" various factors, but these^ 

phrases have no operational meaning. Until -Fall 1979,. the regulations 

simply repeated the language" of the law and provided no additional ^ 

insight".- The draft of OVAE's policy manual issued in J1ar*ch 1980, fails 

to offer any guidance other than to specify which factors must receive 

the "greatest" weight. "^Ptfesumably, a formula giving weights of .26 to 

two variables, relative, financial ability and number of low-income 

individuals, and' weights of .24 to two others is legal for there is_ no 

» 

specified minimum by which the weights of these factors must exceed 

' • v 
those of others. * - 

A more fundamental question is whether it is appropriate at all to, 

try to. solve a number of different objectives simultaneously through ar- 

** * _ 

bitrary "weighting schemes. An al ternative'.approach is.to prioritize ob- 
jectives and devote resources to realizing the first before proceeding 
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'to the second. Thus^ Congress might specify, that federal func^are to „ . 
be used first to eliminate vocational education spending disparities 
produced by differences in relative financial ability. If resources 
remain after that objective is^ satisfied, they might then be applied to <* 
compensating for above average costs of educating special students. If 
some federal funds* still remained, they might Jthen be applied to supporting 
programs -aimed at new labor market needs. Despite the relatively small 
proportion of vocational education dollars that .federal funds represent, 
such prioritizing may not be far-fetched. "Some states, after all, have 
already achieved substantial expenditure equal ization- through school fi- 
nance reform, arid in these states the criterion of relative financial 
ability has no meaning. 

'Ill- Dist ribution Mechanisms 

— — 1 * * & 

» 

Prior to the 1976 Amendments, states distributed funds to eligible 

recipients in a wide variety of ways. State plans rarely described the 

distribution procedures precisel/, and it is practically impossible to 

reconstruct the distribution mechanisms actually used. However, generally. 

one of two types of procedures was adopted. Funds were^ distributed 

either on the basis of applications for grants to support proposed 

projects or on the basis of a predetermine entitlement. Under the 

first, eligible recipients submitted'.a proje'cf proposal and budget which 

v/as reviewed by the. state administration and approved, modified, or 

rejected. All those ^elrgfble did not necessarily receive funds, and ^ 

state officials enjoyed substantial discretion in determining what * . * 

projects would be approved. , Under the second, state officials determined 

* • * ** 

an entitlement/ for .each eligible recipient, which then submitted an . 

* « 4 

. : ■ : ... . , \ . . 
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application against the funds. The entitlement might be based simply on 
a flat amount per student for each recipient or it might attempt, by 
mathematical formula or .administrative adjustment, to, vary entitlements /* 
amoncj recipients depending on need or other criteria. 

Although the 1976 Amendments explicitly forbade uniform distribu- 
tions> the legislation. did not preclude states from continuing to employ 
ei thereof these^approaches. Henceforth, states would' be required to 
apply the various criteria'di'scTussed in the' previous section to either 
the entitl ement' or project based distribution. .The legislation nowhere 
specified how these criteria were to be applied, and indeed the regulations 
do little to clarify the type of mechanisms states are to employ. For 
the most part, the regulation^ issued in October 1977, merely repeated 
•the language of the Act. ^ 

however, in- Appendix B of the Regulations, a' peculiar word appears: 

■m 

Question No. 1 : fb what part of the Act does the Section 106(a)(5) 
funding formula apply? • * 

- . •* » 

' Answer : The section 106(a)(5) funding- formula must be applied to 
all Federal funds distributed under sections 120, 134, 140 and 150. 
.( Federal Register , Vol. 42, tip. 19V, Monday, October 3, 1977', p. 
53865, emphasis added) * ^ \^ ' * 

"Formula" appears nov/here in the Act and is used only once in the main' 

body ol the .Regulations ~ referriog to 'the computation of expenditures * 

e' . 

for person's with limited English-speaking ability ( Federal Register , « 
Vol. 42, Ho. 191, Monday, October 3,J 977, Article 1.04.313(c), p. 53841 )! 
Seemingly, while never explicitly stating the r^^irem'ent, without. v 
providing a single example of how thp computations were to be performed, 
without offering any guidance as to what variables Were td be included 



and frow tfiey should weighted, OVAE.had intended states to employ a 
formula to distribute "federal funds". Yet it'is-odd to relegate such a 
formidable requirement to ope^ sentence in, the appendix to forty-three 
pages of detailed regulations. How were states expected -to implement . 
the requirement for distributing -funds by formula? ^ The question, has . * 
been at the center "bf four years of regulatory *d^bate '.between OVAE and the 
state Agencies overseeing the distribution^ af ^funds. t » ~* 

What;precise1y is meant by* xhe*,jferm 11 formula '?' T.houg{} the Regula- 
tions offer few hints, we take* the 4erm mean* a c3>earl$ delineated 
- method* usually though hot* necessarily mathematical for allocating 

funds. Itsr chief feature is that ,ii makes explicit and replicable each 

* * ' ^ » ■* * * . 

step in the allocation process. Ideally, it-should produce th^^ame - 
outcome regardless of who performs ttie required computations; ''the need 
^Tor subjective judgment is minimized]* and its influence tempered. At 'the' 
- very least,' an outsider ought to be able to'falVoJv and understand how a 
particular outcome was produced. - ' ' - -\ / 

To employ a^formul a effectively and fairly, there are some v additional 
criteria that it should stnye to meet: * * • • ; 

A, Definitional £Tarit y. Each of the variables employed in the 
formulas — i.."^. , the criterTa .govern iiig funds distribution must be* 
cleanly ^defined., -The definition should apply, uniformly among eligible 
.^recipients within teach* state^and perhaps among states as welli Each^ 
variable should-stnve io reflect or "'measure accurately the intended 



i phenomenon. ' ' t > : ' 
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B. Ease of Understanding . In one sense, ^-formula 'works' 1 if it . 
produces. the outcome intended by the controlling legislation. Hence, 
one might argue that it is necessary only to understand the outcome, 
rather than the- procedures that produces it. However, often the intended 
autcome is^not realized — perhaps because objective's conflict or perhaps 
because mathematical or statistical errors have been made and it is 
important to be 'able easily to identify the source of the problem. More 

. ilporta^tly, there is not always consensus on the legislative inrent, 
and it is therefore useful to be able to understand/how a particular 
forrula re'inforces one interpretation or ^n&%ber. Consequently, formulas 
should be designed to allow easy understanding by federal., state, and 
loc^? officials, legislators, parents, teachers, and others concerned 
with operating educational programs. 

C. Use of Curren t a nd' Reliable Data : Often it is possible to 
define clear criteria for distribution, but data are not available tha£ >. 
are sufficiently current and reliable.' Lagged d*ta*that deviate significantly 
from current conditions will produce unv/anted results; Some jc^rffcff while 
reliable in, the aggregate, are suspect when disaggregated^ or probated. 

Data may be missing for some states or for some recipients, within. states 9/ 
.and bias fn the pattern of missing data will bias distributions based on 
sucH variables.- . - 

D. Geographic Specificity. Related to problems of data currency 
and* reliability is the problem th^t data may not be available in^a.form . ; 
tha/t permits effective targeting of funds- At^what level is it necessary 
ta distinguish eligibility .among* states, counties, LEAs s . schools,. . 
classrooms,, or individuals? 



Stability . .Also related to problems of data Reliability arid 
geographic specificity is the formula's sensitivity to small changes* in 
the measures employed. High sensitivity may be desirable, al though' this- 

* S 

will lead to large differences in allocations among recipients and" over 
time.' Large changes may impair recipients' ability to plan effectively; 
on^the s^her hand, formulas insensitive to real differences'-among cecifienis 
defeat objectives to target funds.'- > ' C * 

f - Unintended Incentives . Even formulas that meet .all 'of the 
above criteria can create unintended incentives and consequences that 
counteract the intended objectives-of the formula.' The formula may 
encourage recipients to report false ot misleading data, to relabel 
students, or shuffle financial accounts". y 

Even when these criteria, for good formula design are respected, "a ■ • 
formula may not produce thY intended result.- There is ndthing inherently 
fair about formulas. The most- important decisions affecting a formula's 
outcome/'- the choice of variables, Yhe mathematical -specification. of * » 

i * • • 

the relationships among variables, the values given to coefficients or". 

exponents ~ are all External to the formula itself; th$y are policy 

decisions that miJ^-be made" by , administrators-. and legislators and therefore 

subject to political debate and conflict. From this broader perspective, 

formulas are not objective at* all, despite their apparent quantitative'' 

• *• *• « - - "L '•*•'. ' 

precision. Indeed", bj^fncluding and excluding different variables and by • 

- ••.■>"'.,• • * * . ' 

manipulating Values assigned to different coefficients, it is probably . 

possible to design a formula that^would produce- any,. outcome desired, 

while still meeting the criteria, oiltl ined abave,and' those- specified in ; 

legislation. A formula per se'is nq5<iugrantee df fairer or more effective 

allocation. * \ , '■' 'J „ •?'•'• 



' Unfortunately, .this point has been missed by 0VAE,_as well as ' 
others pressing for the adoption of formulas as the primary mechanism 
for distributing funds. .Although formulas^ help to explain the steps 
followed V states to allocate funds, in the absence of unambiguous 
instructio ns .about what variables to include and -how khey are to be 



prioritized J or weighted, formulas are no more likely to produce desirable 

outcomes than any other method of distribution. In this 'sense, the 

concentration on developing different "models of formulas may be misplaced; 

more fundamental issues must be resolved before these models have any 

real operational meaning-. 

I.Y. Setaside Provisions 
— ± 

The setaside requirements of- the 1976 Arendr.ents are another area . . 

of on-going confusion and debate. The legislation contains three primary 

setaside provisions. First, -at least 10 percent of each .state's basic 

grant is reserved to pay not more £han 50 percent of the excess costs. Of 

vocational education programs '^or the handicapped. Second , at least 20 

percent of each stated basic grant, is to be used to cover" no more than 

50 percent of. the excess costs ef -programs*, for tfie disadvantaged. 

Thirds the Act reserves 15*percent of each state's basic grant for not 

more than 50 percent of the costs of vocational* education for persons 

( 

who have completed or left high school or who are unemployed or already 

mtheJUhor market- (the post-secondary setaside). ' Additionally, a 

* . - + 

portion of "the disadvantaged setaside is reserved for persons with 

United -English prdficiency, the amount 'varying with their number as^ . 

proportion of each state '.s population aged fifteen to twentyfour*. inclusive. 
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The original -legislation did not specify that funds reserved for 

the handicapped' and disadvantaged could be used to cover only^the excess 

costs of programs and services. Following the publication of prppWL 

_ regulations-^ -April 1977, a letter ^Commissioner of Education Boyer 

f^pjTi Representatives Perkins and Quie and Senators Pell and Javits made 

it cle%r that the setasides were intended to hejp cover the costs of* 

"special forms of assistance, over and.above the regular program." The 

Congressmen argued that any other interpretation would not lead to an 

expansion of services for, the handicapped and disadvantaged and might 

lead to a reduction. Consequently, subsequent regulations required 'that 

the setasides for the handicapped and disadvantaged be applied only to 

• - . - ** s. 

the additional costs of special programs, services and activities. 

Much confusion remained/ hotiever /especially as to whether, the 

principle of excess cost applied to^bqth mainstreamed programs and . ' 

separate specialized programs. Consequently, in March 1973, OVAE 

issued a further interpretation. First, the interpretation reiterated 

the emphasis of the Vocational Education Act on ma ins tr earning : 

•The State shall use, to" the maximum extent possible, the^unds ' * 
. expended for handicapped* and disadvantaged' persons to enable 
; uhese persons to participate in -regular vocational education > . 
programs (federal Register. Vol. «, f!o. 59, .Monday ,. f-fcrch 22, 
iy/o, p:~ 12337). - *- - 

\ • ' . ^ ' 7" "< 

For students placed in regular programs, excels costs refer to expendi'- .. 

ture per student for nonhandi capped or" nondisadvantaged students in 
vocational education. P ' 



r When it is- necessary to place a student ,in a separate specialized 
, prpgramy^he entire cost df thi's progran. may be counted as excess costs,- > 
. t \ provided the average statewide (s&te~and -locatj expenditure per -student ' 
.. * . equal s or exceeds tfte average! i&delft exp^dUure for >orr- % hand*appe£ 



•86 .J*?*:; ;. 



or non-disadvantagedj(k\udents. Unfortunately, this interpretation 
creates a powerful incentive to isolate students rather than mainstream. 



Xo^ni^^eHW te s p e n cfs 



$1 3 000 per student for non-handicapped stu\nts. The state has l',C00 



tu\nts . T 
tion 'etod 10 



handicapped students in vocational education 'aVd- 10- percenir of its" basic 
grant amounts to S300,000, or $300 per handicapped student. If the 
state mainstreams these students, it nirst spend $1,600 per student, - • 
including an additional $300,000 of state-local expenditures to* match 
the federal setasides dollar for dollar. ' However,- if the state elects 

to place all studefits in soecial ized" facil i ties , it need spend only 

' ] * : ' \ * 

51 ,300 per student. In this cas£, average statewide state and local 

« * 

expenditure is the required Sl',C0C per .student, o3CC of which Qan b.e . 
counted as the '50 percent natch for the $300 per student of federal • 
funds. The state n$ed not spenci the additional -$3G0,0QC required if 
students'are nainstre$me^. Consequently, the larger the setaside, the 
•grater is the incentive to isolate students in^special programs rather 
than nainstreafl' them as the 'legislation would prefer. 

The excess cost provision ha s^ made i^pAfficult for sonve states to 

t % . ' 

match -federal setaside funds, and a few have threatened to return funds^ 

> • 
to~0VAE. It is easy to see why they are experiencing difficulty. In 

effect, the operation of the excess cost provision creates a perverse 

Incentive structure, ""Cn.the one hand, spending small amounts per^j^jdl 

in se.taside dollars forces states to match at unusually high total- . 

matching ratios. Spending larger amounts* decreases total matching 

ratios 'but 'forces states to raise substantial sums of new dollars.. For 
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example, assume a state spends an average of $1,000 per student for 
vocational education. Assume further that the fec^l set^rif^motm-fr^ 



to $50 per 'handicapped student in vocational education. For a mainstreamed 

* • * / 

student, the state must put up_an a dditional $50 J _brjjigia^ 



1 



local "total to $1,050, or a total matching ratio of 21:]. As the per' 
student setaside increases, say to $300 in our previous example, this 
ratio declines greatly but states, have substantially inore difficulty 
generating additional funds. 

.• * * 

In short, the excess cost provision is a clumsy mechanism for tar-. 

get^g funds. It is insensitive to existing levels of state spending 

and patching ratios for target groups and creates strong disincentives 

to use the money at all. Attempting to.respond to the problem, Congress 

amended the Vocational Education Act in 1978 -tq, allow sta'tes.Jo exceed 

the 50 percent Vimit on the federai share for eligible recipients "financially 

unable" to provide programs for target groups. However, the amendment 

merely .perpetuates the basic shortcomings of the excess cost notion and' 

creates additional problem's as to how ' financially' unable" recipients 

are to be defined. - . * j_ * .* • 

A sampler and more effective approach'm'ght be to reserve seasides * * 

• * • *» 

for special purposes —services, programs, and activities — but drop*. 

the matching requirements 'altogether. To avoid supplanting state*- ° 
r , * * . • * . 

local funds with federal funds^the major concern of 'the Congress in ' 
insisting oh the excess cost interpretation — states could be required 
to majntain existing levels of support (on a. per 'student basis' adjusted 
for* inflation), as v/ell as document' that state 1 local- average^ expenditures 
per sCUdenffor target groups equaled or exceeded 'averagPexpendf tures • 



per student for non-handicapped and non-disadvantaged students. Such an 
approach would be consistent both v<ith efforts -to encourage mainstreaming 
and-with Congressional objectives to provide necessary -special services 
that, facil itate participation in vocational education: 

Sumfoary > * . * . 

While by no means an exhaustive treatment of the ambiguities and 

? 

problems' complicating implementation of the 1976' Amendments, the discus- 
sion thus far serves 'to highlight some of the major issues. Important 
questions remain to be 'angered by Congress before one can reasonably^, 
expect. -spates to adooi clear distribution procedures that respond 
effectively to the aims of the fc Congress : \ 

1. .Can federal funds bg'di stri'buted to all LEAs and institutions, or 
must monies be directed first to those most* in need on , the basis of «tf ° 
abilityto pay an4 other criteria outlined in the legislation? . 

2. If universal distribution, is permitted', what is the operational' 
meaning of the "priority" assigned to the various factors affecting 

* r - 

.disTrfBut'fon? • i* * 

3. If universal dist ributi on isnot permitted, is eligibility deter- 
minedly satisfying only one of the several factors or must all be 

/■ . / . 

satisfied? 1 

»* . • ■ * * 

* • »• • • . 

4. Are -states permitted to use dichotomous variables e.g.,. location rn 

an' economically depressed ^rea or operating a new program to determine 



eligibility or must they employ continuous r measures of these characteristics 
—that- di s ti n g u i sh- among, -different lev e 1 s of Reed? How should- stteh-fneasures— 
be defined? 



5. Where data, such a.s measures of lowihcome families, are not currently 
available at the relevant level of geographic specificity; to what 
extent will 'proration or the use_of proxieVbe' permitted? "Wll states 

'^re quired to. collect such data? by what deadlines? 

v / : • ,' - . - • • 

6. Does Congress intend ,to direct funds to needy individuals or needy 
areas? If areas, what types of distribution methods should states 
employ to avoid unintended concentration of all resources in a few small 
jurisdictions? 

7. Is the presence of target population><rnfficient evidence tha 




recipients incur above v average costs fonjs£ r tain students or must such 
costs be documented? 

* 

Should* such objectives as overcoming the disadvantages of. low relative 

financial ^bility or high concentrations oj^low-Kicome families be 

prioritize*and addressed sequentially, or should states seek to address . 
* ■ d » * 

'all simultaneously? ~ 



r 



?. If objectives are to be addressed sfmuUaneoysly, how is each to Be 
weighted? . L ' 



10. Did Congress intend states to adopt a mathematically based formula 
to allocate funds, and. if so, to what parts' of, the Act does such a for- 

■ ■ ■ * ; -»* ■% <jr - A ■ ■ 

mula apply? How much discretion' are states to have in formula design 
anti appl ication? • ■ 



11. If a formula is to be employed, how will' the basic decisions be / 
made regarding what variables to include and how to weight then?^ : 



12. Does the matching requirement for excess ^osts lead to the result 
intended by Congress? Would full fc federal funding of excessvcosts be- 
nore likely to realize Congressional intent, whrle greatlj/ s irripl if/ing 
conpliance and elim-inating perverse incentives? 



These are but a few of the unanswered questions. In light of such o 
uncertainty, how have states responded? What procedures .for distributing 
funds have actually been adopted? To that subject we now turn.. 



STATE DISTRIBUTION FORMULAS 



Although never explicitly required by the 1976 Amendments, the *. . 
hallmark 1bf. the nev/ legislation has become the funds distribution formu-la 



As set forth in the Regulations,, distribution formulas are to govern, the- 

l* * * ' * 

allocation of funds distributed under Sections 120, 134, 140, and 150. 

In this .section, we analyze the types of formulas sjfates have adopted.. 

By way of background it is helpful to begin with a general look at • 

.■ifltergoyernrienta.1 fiscal relations in education, including tlfe .major \ — 

factors affeqting funds distribution and the general' type* -of .allocation ' 

' • formulas that -have^been developed. ~ . A i>* 

I . Sone* General Concerns in Education Finance • 

• During the past 15 years or so, a great deal Df .attention nas oeen 

* paid to "improving the ways by whichstates distribute money, for education 
%o local school districts -and institutions. Generally, thesg efforts 

o 

haVe had two ohjectives, first to improve/the distribution of state 

• money with respect to local differences i\i costs ^and secortd to improve 

„ thfL distribution with respect to local* difference^ in fiscal capacity -to 
meet, those costs. Thus^thegenera] aim of school finance reform has 
• * % t '^been to de'sicjh distribution systems that provide larger amounts of state 
aid* to local recipient's that fact higher cos\?s in pijpV-iding £ given 
tevel of , education or that possess less capacity to finance a given 

level* of spending from local, sources of revenue. - • t 

' ' -* • t 

|Jith regard to cos.ts, the task for state -government has been to 

♦distinguish between differences ^^expenditure that are attributable to 

cost differences and those, which are attributable, simply to differences 
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in local preferences v-tqward either extravagance or ^arsioiony. As a 
rule, states have considered two types of cast differences acceptable . 
fpr. compensating aki^ costs attributable to differences among students 
^and those attributable to differences among districts or institutions. 



Student Characteristics' . Some students, such as the handicapped, 
requirespecial and costly services. Districts withr higher than average 
proportions of handicapped students 'have- foigher than average costs, 

9 

other filings equal. T{ie argument has been extended to disadvantaged, to 

bilingual students, and to sifted studen ts . A fi-tmrestrh/ed issue is the — 

extent s which student preferences should be jecognized as establishing 

differences- inr necessary costs, if, for example stud^Tts in a given 

district seek to enroll themselves in disproportionate numbers in expensive 

course 4*and programs (expansive on account, say, of the requirements for' 

specialized teaching skills or capital equipment) / should. the state on 

thatVaccount provide the 'district with an extra amount of funds; -or 

should the local authority be^held responsible either to find the ex'trS 

money or^ration student 'places in the favored programs? 

4 . B. District gr College Cost Characteristics . It may reqt*i # re more' 

dollars to provide a, certain §m&unt of instruction to stydentsjn 'some 

districts {Kan in Athens. ''Sp.arsity of student population increases 
► . - » gt * • 

transportatron*ctfsts an<tmake£ realizing -scale economies difficult; 

.Districts located in % etftremety cotf .or extremely-hot-climates face * " " 

higher energy, costs than do .districts in temperate^l-aces . C^t^aWity-' 

districts often have higher costs for building maintenance because' of '* 

* -a c 

the .age of the structure and because of vandalism. These* cost differences 

^sp^far mentioned are related primarily 'to' the physical- Aspects of the 
* * « < — 



local authority. - 

Additionally, there is increasing interest. in cost or. price differ- 
ences related to the market power or position^c^ districts. I|;'costs 
some-districts more money to obtai n services of teachers of given compe- 



tence than others. In general, older industrial cities are in a weaker 
market position to hire teachers than middle class suburbs, teacher * 
quality held constant. In measuring "these price differences, one must 
separate t the effects of local preferences toward hiring teachers of 

XL- 

given "types and toward having large or small classes policies that 
are within the control of at least sor.e districts from conditions, such 
as the relative attractiveness of the district's students to teachers* 
that are beyond ^;he capacity of the district to change. Only ,/the latter 
conditions are 'appropriate to f-ecognize in preparing an educational 
price 'index for a set of local authori ties. Sophisticated formulas now 
in use in education t^ke explicit account "Of cilLof the,ab<?ve differences, 
in necessary expendi tueps. lacking a well defi'ned production function i(i 
education, we # do-not yet; ha,vs tfie cgpfrt ^ P rec ^ se estimates gf 
true differences -in costs, btitf vVe tat\ ' at ^]^^pke approximate estimates 
of the main sources of differentiated need.\ 4 ^ - . ■ • 

* "To -recount, the first objective in drawing up a wel 1 -functioning 
set of intergovernmental f iscaT.^arrangements is to-recogniYe interdistrict 
differences in necessary expenditures. The secand'ol^ecti ve is to take 
proper: account of differences ift local jfisca.1 capacity . v This second aim. 
assumes, of cmtrse, that the grant, or government, ejects the loc^l 
authority *to meet part (io some cases 'all) of the previously defined 



necessary expenditures from its own taxable sources. It is not required 
that things work this way. There are respectabfe arguments in education 
to the point that services ^should be fully paid for by federal and state 
governments. Education in Hawaii is fully funded by the state, and New 



Mexico, FTorida, and Washington are states that come close to this 
condition. Because individual local educational authorities have lost 
virtually all power to set local 1&ax rates' and t.o determine the level of 
expenditures per student, it is reasonabl e* to say that the educational 
system of California is financed fully by ,the state and federal governments 



Nevertheless, local contribution is still regarded as an important 
source of revenue in most states. Accordingly, state governments try to 
equalize local taxable capacity by making bigger grants, other things 
'equal', to local authority that are below average in local tax base 'per 
capita or per student and by making relativejy smaller contributions to 
authorities that are rich in taxable resources. 

However,- varying state and federal grants inversely >/i th taxable^ > 
resources per Sjtudent is no guarantee that these funds are properly dis- 
tributed. .Local taxes are levied mainly on real prdperty, and at first" 
blush, this seems a sufficient measure of local taxable resources . How- 
ever, this measure ignores the possibTe significance of interdistrict 
differences in average household income^pr, alternatively, the proportion 
of families in the district below poverty ^levefl of ijicome. Take tv/o 
districts*,^ and B, and' let them both have equally high assessed valuation 
per. student. Let A be population by upper income people and ,1.et B be 
i nJiabi ted *by lower income. By trie fact that valuations are gqual per 



4 • 

student, v*e can logically' assume that B has a substantial amount of 
industrial or commercial property, *.e., non-resfdential property per . 
student. B can ""export" part of it's* local tax burden ^nd the tax payment 
per-hQusehold in B nay be-rather-low. Yet, the local tax borne by local 
families may be greater as a proportion of household income in B than in « 

«*> 

States have responded to this problem in two main' ways. The more" * 

precise. adjustment is to offer incone-specif ic'property tax relief to 

1bw income families. The second .is to adjust the "actual assessed taxable. 

* * q 
values in 'the districts by arn index based on district average household 

income 'fi'gures . In the 'example above, district would have its-total 

assessed valuation adjusted, downward and A-* s wourd be raised. IJnis • 

* * A 

* action would serve to increase the entitlement of B to ^taie aid and to * 

\ 

reduce that o£ A, ' 4 ; 

t • " ' * 

1 A second problem in the measurement of local fiscal resources* is t 

» • . - ' , . - ^ # 

summarized by the phrase, /'municipal overburden." Other local services, 

such\*s fire, pol ice, " streets ,' 1 i braries , health, and. (sometime^ welfare . 

are paid for f rom the same lc,ca^ tax base as is education". In central, ^ 
1^* cities, "expenditures per capita foY these non-school" service? may Be soy . 
^ high that there. is little effective taxing power left once these requirements 

are.net. Since protective s*vices, at least, have absolute priority* ... , 

over education, the schools of central cities may be inadequately funded . 

even though the fax 1 , base per student appears to be reasonably h.Kjh. 'To. 
• , an increasing degree, state governments are introducing a correction to 

their aid formul as .to. deal with' the problem' of municipal ^ver_burcWi , ^ ^ 
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With these considerations in mind, what types of grantinaid formulas 
have* states employed? There are five general models: 
- • 1 ) ' £1 at, Gra nts / ~* - ' ' 

Flat grants 'provide equ^l distributions per -capita or p f er student.* * 
Because flat grants recognize ^neither differences in necessary expenditures 
nor differences in locally taxable resogrces, they are seldom used- at 

** 

present, ;ancK are explicitly forbidden for use fn vocational education.;, 
Only for small programs in which student need >s not thought to 'be 
different from orae district to another have t.hev a place, * 
2 ) jj_xed-Unit Equalizing Grants * 

'In educational circles, this arrangement is kpov/n as the foundation 
program plan, but the more neutral label is to be preferred. Under this ' ' 
system, the state guarantees a specified amount ofj/fynds per student, • " 
provided tne district levies a minimum local tax.- If the minimum local 
tax-fails to raise tfie qiia ran teed amount p^r student, the state supolies* 

V , 

the difference. For example, the, state might guarantee $1 ,500 -per 
'student to all districts .1 evying a local propertv tax of a-t least one 
percent df market value,' A district with assessed value per student of 
$60,000 would raise onfy $600 from Jocal sources; therefore, the state 
Woul'd supply an additional $9-00 per studen.t. /if the district chose "to " 
levy a higher rate, say 2 Dercent, it, would still, receive $900 from the 
state 'but .would be able to^soend an additional '$600, .or a total of 
$i,KK) per student. 
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The general formula for Fixecl-'UnI t~5qual izing Grants is 1 the followirvo: 
A. = .N.u r y. ■ ' fc> 

where ■ 

Aj = state grant to the itn. district . 

H. b = student 4 count in ith district < # , ' 

u "= s'tate's guaranteed ljevel of .expenditure' per student toward* 
neetinq the costs of the .given servoce , 

a Y. = Assessed Value 'in the 1th district « 

/ 1 • • - * . ■ - * 

/ r = Computational -t&x rate t f 

Ihus, trie first product on the right hand side stands -for an estimate 

or necessary e^Denriitures in the aiven district *and the second product-' 

is an estimate of a fair local contribution. If r.is set sufficiently. 

low, th,en all districts can pPQveide their students with the-ibiven service 

• at no'higher local 'tax rate than that "required of- the richeifc. local 

authority. It is npw corjnon* practice, to adjust t'jie value u by the * 

characteristics of students in- a * particular district and to. adjust: A. by* 

a cost of education index. * • 

*« * * . . * ' * * * ■ 

3 J State-l ocal Sharing Formu l as (Reimbursemen t Rate ) 
t . ' J/i-th this type -of formula,. /the* §ta.tfe/ pi edges *te reimburse a. certain 

pe rcentag e of expenditures determined by'the Iocti .budget. The percentage, 
$ or ratio\>f state to local expenditures, varies depending onj the relative 
% -financial ability of Jacal , districts. The percentage is relatively hi^gh 
1'n 1 ova- wealth.distrfcts and relatively lov/ in- high wealth. .In its pure „ 
fpr.nv.fche formula prdduces 'this result': .-any two'di stricts that have the.*- 
same expenditure per student. also have the same loc^Vschool -tarx>at-e — 
and/vice versa. ' \ * * *^<\ 



The general form' of the formula is:* - . 



.where \ 



A. - state gfant to the i th*di strict 

: X =. arbitrary constant, 0 )i 1, representing approximately the 
statewide local share of the costs of the givfen service ^, 

= assessed value per student in the ith district * 

* y = state-wide avera'ge assessed v^lue per student * 

E.^ = total budget or total' state-Jocal budget in the ith 
' * . , . district - * * ^ * 

There are many variations of the basic- formula. Some modifications a>re - / 
adopted-to stimulate low .spending districts and to curb the extravagance* 
of high, spending... Other modification's 'eliminate high weafth districts 
from receiving any state aid at allj but when this is done, the result 
y of equal expenditure-equal 'tax 'rate is" not forthcoming/' At first glance, 
this may seem paradoxical, but only until it is realized tha,t A. cah\° 
take op negative values. In other words, this formula may dictate thkt 
'high wealth districts turn over part of thfeir local tax receipts to the* 
state for redistribution to. low weal th' places. This is caTled recapture. 

Differences in relative costs per student can be taken intolaccdunt 
by directing separate sharing, formulas 4 - toward programs that serve different/ 
Categories of stud&nts. Alternatively, they can.be recognized by assigning 
extra values or weights to hrig,h cost students and 1 using a weighted Student 



• count to compute y. . As before, differences in tfie educational price 

•• • - \ 

index can be dealt with by simply us»ing .the index to adjust A.. 

4) Level! ing Up Formulas • * - • ^ 

•C * ' J 

Levelling up, formulas. proceed sequentially. t State money is first 

directed to the poorest district, then wh£n the poorest 'district is as - 

HT* - *~ Vich" as th^ second poorest, these two districts receive state money to 

* l ' w * 

e * * 

bring^them up to the level of *the # third poorest, and so on. The process 

< 

% st6fjs when the state reaches some target, such as seeing 'to it that no 
district is poorer than the average district of the state, or* when tn'^ 
state money runs out. Although f!ew Hampsi^re v ,disiributes very Jh'ttle 
;state aid for education, the money it does pay N out is di stri buted ,in 
'this fashioa. j x • - 

4^5}^ Weighted Population 'Formulas % 
- This approach adojvts some variation in the general model: 
' , A. '= WADA. , A 



' where ' WADA 
* A 
' , WADA 



WADA. 



xADA. + yADA, + zADA , " 

J K 

State aid to the ith district, 



= Weighted Average Daily Attendance in the ith 
district, • . 



and'x. 
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A =' TotaJ'^tate. funds available for distribution, 
c,y, and j are 'weights for ckiffer^t'types of students j, k, cind . 
•Thus, for example,. ADA^ might Represent ADA for handicapped students who. 
' are given a weight" of 2.0, ADA^ might reprfesent-ADA for' disadvantaged ' , 
students' given'a weight of ;l . 5 .and "ADA migtit represent ADA for all * * * 
•other studentV weighted at 1.0. There is' no limit to /he number of 

' v. \ ' V ■. . • 

:. : :. •• . - loo- . ' 
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student classifications that can be employed in thi procedure. The 

primary policy decision is the weight to be accorded each classification. 

The formula is administratively convenient, simple to operate and easily 

applied to imy amount of available money with no changes required in .the 

formula if funding fluctuates. • ' • 

\ These .ar§ numerous variations on each of thes'e five formulas and 

^ y eacFT^fj^e five types can be combined with one or more of the others. 

^ . \ The actual specification can bec6me qgite complex, as will become ap- 

^ parent wheij^we see how these models are employed in vocational education. 

"•"II. Characteristics of Formulas Used to Distribute Vocational 
. Education F.unds ™ ~ " I - 

The remainder of this section examines the common features in 
. j* - • 

procedures used by, each state to distribute federal funds for vocational ' « 

r education. No two formulas we have reviewed are tffcaktly identical; * 

' ' m - \ \ ' ( 

. however, some share one or more characteristic^. Thu^. tWs section 

° * \ 

% r develop^, several taxonomies' that enable one to spe'ak generally about 

• funds distribution. - * * * ' ( , ♦ " 

For the -most part, our analysis is ^ased on procedures proposed '•for _ 

FY^,1979.' • We use the word "proposed" to recognize that "state authoVj,ti'es\. 

• ' ' A ' ' • v • - v. *"\"~- 

may have wade within-year changes in its" formula, possibly in response > 

■ to comments frpm QVA£ and that we may not have caught-all of these 

, • changes. H<?nce, we cannot be absolutely certain that the formula we 

.; -'* V « \ > 

. describe is the one employed by 'the gtven state 'in the given year. In a 

, ' •• V . . * ' X - 

- 'few states, either no formula wVs used in FY -1979 or procedures were s* 
* -'. • • 

.ambiguous that analysis w^s impossible. - In these instances, procedures 

>, • * * ii 

„ • / . 

•• • - • • 

* . V ' / 
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1 . . y • . 

for FY -1980 were examined. For all fifty states, we reviewed Frve-Year* 

Plans, Annual .Mans, and any other documents 'describing distribution* v . 

procedures. Additionally, we 'follow^ up~these document reviews with, * 

telephone calls to state officials.for clarification and additional* \ 

\ _ . , • * / *■ 

information. . 

: - ~* • - * m ' ' 

Our analysis concentrates oh three basic steps of formula" design: 
a) -data selection, b) transformation of data into .standardized scores, 
and c) , tra-nsf©rmation of point scores into dollar allocations or reimbursement 
rates. In the first step, the state determines which characteristics of 



the eligible recipients (i.e. school districts, community colleges, 
vocational -technical schools, etc.) will be used in the formula 10 
determine relative levels of need.' The. number of students who come from 

\ 

low-income families* the. rate of unemployment, and the assessed value of 

property., in. the area served by the el igible 'recipienVare examples of 

/ . . * 

some of the 'characteristics that- a stated-may 'choose to employ.- 

In tjie second step/ the raw data 'that were selected in Step a &re 

converted to standardized scores sin" order /to make them more usable J-n.^a ' 

formula. Phis |s done because the widely divergent orders of magnitude 

of the raw data distort their relative levels of importance. For example', 

the«average number of students from low- income families in a school 

district may be -10 t4mes the sizejDf the average rgte of unemployment in> 

a school stsrict, (say, 100 students from low- income, families vs. a 10% 

unemploymlnt .rate) ; but *this do.es not mean that the number of students 

- i k ' ' ■ 

f rom 1 ow^j^ome families should count 10 times as heavily as the unem- 
ployment rate irt determining an eligible recipient's level .of need for 
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funding. Therefore, it i*s nQcessary to convert all characteristic, 
measurements to, a uniform point sca^e. For example, eath eligible 
recipient might' receive a s 4 core of between 1 and 10 points based on its 
unemployment. rate and a score of between 1 and 10 points based en it£ 
■ number *of students, from low* income families. 

In* the' third 1 step, the various standardized scores kre ^transformed ' 
ih^o dblJar allocations of VEA funds to LEAs arrd OERs; that is, they 1 
are introduced into a distribution formula. We hal/e identifed three 
main types of formulas, in current ij.se; the tabular method, "reimburse- 

m 

» 

ment rate' equations , and the weighted points. method.- 
• A) Data Selection *' t 

i 

, Although the 1976 Amendments specify a number of criteria that are > 
to influence the distribution of' funds, the legislation.does.net describe 
what measures states are to use!" to implement these criteria. Regulations 
provide some directions; for example, states are instructed to use . 
wealth per capita to measure relative -financial ability. For the most 
part, however, 'states have enjoyed wide latitude in defining the variables 
they employ in xlf stri bifti on formulas. The descriptions of individual 

staters procedures include a number of additional measures that, in ' 

) 

their details, ^re unique to the particular state under discussion. 

The wide variety of measures employed makes taxonomy of variables 
'* ' * 

rather uninformative. Rather, we hav"e sought to determine what factors 

areSincluded in each state's distribution formula, rfi some cases, a 

state may -use only^one variable to measure a particular factor; .in -other . 

4 

cases, a state may % use severa-V variables to build a composite score that 



. . ,' . Table IV-1 f •. ' , V 
Criteria Proposed' in Formulas distributions ' 
Section 12(5 FjjYids toJLUgible , '■ 
• \ ' « Recipients FY 1-979- - \ 

. • . < V • . { . 



Assessed- 'Assessed Local 
Value Value Per Tax ' Inconie Employ. 



lew • [ Cost * '-Depressed 



Alabama 
Alaska ' 
Arkansas ■ * 
( An zona 
. California v 
-Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida , 

• Georgia • 
Hawaii ' * 
Idaho 

. Illinois • 

Indiana 
♦ 

Iowa 
Kansas 

• Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 

* 

tlarylahd 

Massachusetts 
•» 

Michigan 

- ft 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 
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is entered into the. formula, or U may enter several measures, of general, 
criterion directly into the 'formula.. For example, one sta£e may measure , 
concentration 'of low-.income families with_a single measure^ of t^ number- 
of families below the *po verity Tevel 1 in each LEA; \another state anight 
employ, tbree •low- income measures*-- a/tount of families below poverty,, a 
count' of" 'children receiving AFDC'and a count of children eligible /for • 
free school .lunches-.- . * 

Table I'V-1 summarises, the'types of factors each state ilses in its % 
distribution formula. The reader may refer to the descriptions each, 
s,tat^'s procedures in Section III to determine, How each state actually # 
-measures a particular factor. We have 'considered a state tc employ a , 
pa'rticular factor only where we are abl-e*to determine that it expl ici tly 
included the factor in its distribution procedures. In "some instances, 
the descriptions of these procedures were too vague to discern whether a 
particular criterion was actually employed. 

*The first, three columns of Table IV-1 identify three types of* 
measures, typically used % as.r$lat4ve financial ability factors* 1 VEA* 
Regulations- specify that spates. may measure relative financial ability 
using either local prpperty wealth per capita or per capital qcal tax - 
revenue -as. a percentage of local -per capita income. As was noted above, 
many states are unable to determine the resident popul ations t of local 
School .districts. Hence,' they have substituted property wealth per 
student as a measure jf. relative financial ability. Most states employ- 
ing $ v/ealth per student measure use average daily attendance* (ADA^ in 
the denominator, but some use average daily 'membership (ADM) ^ and soma 
use. enrollment (E)/ .In- FY 1979, -34 -states used wealfh per student as a ■ 
jneasure of relative finano-iai ability; eight used wealth per capita; and.^ 

. --~ , . ■ ,106 ' , ' 



measure of relative financial ability.; eight used wealth pfer-'capita; and 
, eight used local tax effort (of which six also used either wealth per 
captta or per student)^ In two states that used wealth measures, we 
were unable to determine which of the two measures per capita or' per 
student was employed. «As best we Could determine ,. four States used 
, no measure of relative financial ability at all. 

Only three states did not propose some sort of income factor, * 
althoug.h the actual measures varied widely.* Similar 1 v,» 29 states used a 
Variety of measure's as- an employment factor, including" local unemployment 
Hates,^ labor markedt projections, youth unemployment rates 4 ", and ^dropout' 
rates. » ' , . r 

PerHaps reflecting the difficulty of .quantifying a sensible "new 
program" factor, only seven' states included this' criterion in their * 
distribution procedures. * Moreover, among those claiming to use this 
..factor, definitions were often vague, as were explanations of how the 
.measure actually affected distributions of funds.' 

Thirteen states incorporated/ som$ measure of relative costs. For 
som£ x states.> ; thijs is' simply a measure pf differences in expenditures per 
^student. A few employ mofe sophisticated -meascrres of relative costs by- 
program or type ,of student served. ' 

• Finally, eight states proposed-^a separate factor designating sorge 
eligible recipients^ as located 'in an economically -depressed area. In 

4 

•every instance, these states*a1so included other income and employment 
factors. As best we eould determine, only three ^stktes <Jid not use aft - 
least' one measure related' to designating ah eligible recipient as lo- • *' 
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cated in an economically depressed area. A 

• » 

As has been noted previously, there -is usually tgore than o-ne way to 
measure aijty of these factors, and the number of options available to^ 
states raises a potentially serious problem. Where more than one mea- 
sure is available, the choice of one measure over another is likely to 
favor a particular population or type of eligible recipient-'. For example ; 
as a measure of relative financial ability, assessed value. per student' 
nay have tihe effect of marking inner-city schools look less; needy than if - 



ass^ss'ecf value, per capita i? used. In this case,. the cftoi-ce of the one' 
raTETrutf over the other implicitly carries with it a preference for helping* 
schools outside larg^urban districts. 

A similar problem exists with two possible methods -of counting the 

number of students an eligible recipient 'serves. One measure, called 

• " J, 

*FTE enrollment, is a count of the number of full-time equivalent students « 

* t" 

who are officially enrolled with a' particular r el igf'ble ^recipient. 
Average Daily Attendance, or ADA, on the other^hand /'fs/a measure -of 

• 1 • i 

fa 

average number of students who actually attend, each day. ^An eligible 
recipient's ADA will, of co'urse, be lower than its fTE enrollment* if 
there i? any absenteeism a£ all, and the more absenteeism a school has, 
the'-lpwer its ADA wvfl be. It is often said that inner-city schools 
would tend to look less needy if ADA is used in. the denominator of . 
measure of relative financial ability than if FTE enrollment is usecl 
instead. • . * * t / 

If School "S, a suburban school, has the same FTE enrollment as does 
School I, an inner-city school, and if School S also has a lower rate of 
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. absenteeism than does* School I, then School S wfll .have a hiqher ADA " 
than School .I*. <*f the distribution of funds is 'based partly upon, each 
school'' s number of students as reflected'by its ADA, then School 5 with . 
its highiU^wilT receive more money than -School I, othei things being 

: equal. ThatTsj even though both schools have the same FTE enrollment,'* 
the suburban school will receive more dollars per FTE enrolled student 

-than the- inner-city school -if ADA.is used to'measure Level of -Heed. •» 

. Selecting' ADA as a- measure of Level of Need is then a way to tf,avor 

suburban schools 9 ovef inner-city schools. - . , 

-Where there, are two or more possible methods of Measuring a particular 

factor included in the formulas where each of th^se 'methods will tend to 

favor -different groups of el igibl e -recipients ? and where it can % he xshoyn 
* .. « 

thai any, one of these methods is objectfvejy proper, the Choice of a 

particular method over the others implicitly carries with it an inten- 

tion to favor one. group of*eligi*ble recipients o*/lr others? We emphasize 

this poWt because It' shows the objectivity, of a formula as a method' of 

distributing funds can 4 sometimes be tl'lusory. A formula may appear ob- 

• « i * 

jective because it seems to eliminate *£lTe possjbil ity'of arbitrary » 

funding 'decisions on the part ojf.sta°-te officials, but several subjective , ' 

■and oft-^i arbitrary decisions (such^as whether to us,.e ADA or FTE en- 
's • • . 4 - * 
rollments) are almost always' part of formula (construction. 

r Thus, t&e. specific jty with which states explain the methods that 

they use to measure general characteristics takes on great importance. 

_ . I . / ' • • 

This has been especially evident in analyzing states that purport to 

measure program quality in their formulas. If, a state is not expTici.t 




about the^predise manner in which 'it measures program quality, then 

there is no way of knowing whether its decisions about, program quality 

are arbitrary or biased, Where a # state is extremely. vague about the way 

* * • * 

which it measures particular formula factory we will say that it is 
.using Malleable Cfeta." The .term "malleable" is u&ed to suggest that we 

* « v • , \ ~ - 

have.no f/ay of knowing that the state' does not acfjust or mdld^it's data 
* a " - ;* * ■* 

set in order to achieve a- parti-fcujar ajVtribytiorial result. 

B. TRANSFORMATION or DATA INTO STANDARDIZED SCORE? 
\ • 

states transform raw data into* twc types" of standardized scores, s 
noticontinuous aftd continuous variables.. Table I V - 2 summarizes approaches 
.of each state. % * , ' 

a. Non-Contiouotis Variables . Twenty-nine states employed 0 * non- 

continuous variables in their distribution procedures, To. calculate 

non-continuous variables, states typically followed one of six methods. , 

Data are converted to'whole number point scores only (as opposed to - 

allowing, the use of fractions). 

* \ ' x ' 

(1) UNSPECIFIED METHOD"; " 

* - \ / . 

Here 4 , the state conveVts all measures to a scaje of, say., 10 points, 

but will not; say how it daet thfs. It\may be thjat a yell defined raathe- 

matical pracedure is followed, > but it is $lso possible that Someone 

k . . . ' ; ' '• . -. T . - • 

arbitrarily decides what point score "to assign to each' eligible recip- 

> * i v , 

ient*^In 10 states > we found no explanations of. how ttjese transform- 

ations are made." - y \ " 7 ' • * s 

' (2) NONPROCEDURAL^ POINT SCALE- METHOD" % 

With-in tfrTs method* ppint.-scores are read from tables such as «the 



following, but the procedure by Which the scale was developed is 'not 
explained. For example, -to convert a measure of the fercentacje of . 
families below poverty level .to a^fivepoint scale,' a s^tate -might use the 
following table: ^ ' „ * 

* « 

Percent of 'Fanrilfes . . ■ \ 

Below Poverty Level Point Score- 

' " V 

♦2 5.9 - 5* 

6 9.9 - 4 

10 14.9 •* 3 \ 

15 19;9 * 2 

20- or more " 1 - ~ 

Sta.te plans offer no rationale for this particular'method of trans- 
formation. When state off icials. 'are .quferild, they no longer remember the 

origins of the table. We found non-procedural point scales in use in*>l2, 

s « 

states. 

(3) Procedural point scale method \ • 

Th|p is best explained through an example. A 'state'w'ishes tfi 
convert its measurements to 10-point scales, and one of these measurements 
As unemployment. The highest rate of unemployment. i observed for afiy* 
eligible recipient is 15% and the lowest rate is 5%. 'The. fol lowing 
calculation is performed to determine the^siz^ of the steps in the 
scale: 



10 points 
The following scale results: 



1 5% 5% i o/ / £ , ' » <J 

- ]% I point 



' • TADhE IV- 2 V * J'. 

MlfmpDS OF*DATA*TRA)lSnORMAlION • 

- ' STATU -SUMMARY. • • 

. The following table indicates the type-of data transformation method or methods that eacir 
State .uses to accomplish Step -2,: Some States use a data transformation method that is similar 
but not identical to one. of; the methods outlined in- Section '11(B)(2) of. this repoVt for 
"these States, '.we have marked .the box for Qhat data transformation method that is similar to the 
one actually used.-.. ^ ' ' 

States which uie more than; one data" transformation method" have- more- than one box marked. " 
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TABLE IV-2 Ccoi-.t.'d) ■ 




•TOTALS ^ ^ 10 1-2 



1 1 



11 



11 3.5 



er|c 



V 



■ ^ 
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1 Inpmn 1 nvmpn f Qafo * 


r i u 1 1) t oLure 




1 0 


14^ 


Q 

J 




Q 
O 


1 2% 


7 


A\% ♦ 


* 6 * 


'10% 


5 


'9% " ■» 


4 


8% 


■ '3 * 


7%- -* 


2 


6% 


'1 


5% 


* 0 



Although this is an improvement over the first two methods, it is 
severely distorted. by extreme values.* For example, suppose that in the 
above, only one district had an unemployment rate of 15 percent and that 
all others had rates of 10 percent or less. Half the scale. would then * 
be^determined by the value existing for one district. We found seven 
states using procedural point scales. 

<4) * RANKING METHOD 

Using this procedure, one state ranked, el igible recipients from 
highest, to lowest on some. raw score:'- For' example, if there are 100 
eligible Recipients in the state, the district with the highest percentage 
of low-income families (either\s a percentage of the district -or a 
percentage of the state total) receives a score of 100; the'' district ' 
with the lowest percentage receives a score of 1. The primary defect of 

this method ; Ts that- if the actual rank--- i.e., 100, 76, 44, 3, etc. — 

* - ■> 

is^used in a formula, it bears *ho relation to the raw data. Thus, in our 
example just cited, the highest ranked,' recipient receives -a score 100 



times the lowest, although the actual 



va 



"Ue of 'the recipients raw score' 



might be only twice the lowest, or anyojher ratio. Ranking is a 



sensible method only for establishing cut-off .points or for levelling 
up. Employing a" ranking as an Operational value is inappropriate and 
mathematical nonsense,. „ , 

(5) QUART ILE METHOD ' • . • 
One state used tb.ls variant of the ranking .method. Recipients are 

first ranked from highest to lowest and then divided into quartiles (or 
some other subdivision -- quintiles, deciles, etc.*. Recipients in the 
highest quartile are all given scores of 4, recipients in the- lowest 
scores of 1, This procedure suffers from the same defects as the more- 
general ranking method. Additionally, it ignores possibly important, 
differences among recipients in each quarti-le. y r - ,,' . 

(6) STANDARD DEVIATION METHOD ' ' * 



To assian ooints ba^pH 

- • , w w ■ 1 - • - - ■ • ■ — w "muiw^i j \j , juw - iiiv*uiiic i ai* 

; v 

ilies, this method finds the mean number of low income'famil ies per 
district (M) and the standard deviation of 'this figure (-SD) . ".Points are 
then assigned by the following scale: 

» " r 

No. of Low Income Familie s > Point Scor e 

(M + 4SD) to- (M + 5SD) 10 s 
(M + 3SD) to (M + 4SD) 9 - t> 

(M'+ 2SD) to (M + 3SD) 8 
(M + SD.) to (M"+-2SD) • 7 
(M) ■ to CM + SD) ' ' .6 
, (M SD) to (M) § 
(M 2SD) t© (M- SD) f j 4 
(M 3SD) to (M 25D) 3 ' 

CM 4SD) to CM 3SD) 2 

(M 5SD) to (M 4SD) -1 ' 

Deceptively precise, this method depends critically on the distribution 

of -values around the mean and the relationship of the point score to" the 
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4% 



■standard deviation. Thus,, if theVaw scores*are normally distributed! 

* * * * \* ' 

approximately -two^thtrds of, all recipients will have scores- between $ 

' . /■ . * ; " . -v . i ; % - ' ' . 

and 6 in- the table illustrated abovej ; fewer than 4 out 'of 100 would be 
Wkety £o have ^scores of more- than 7 or less than'4; Two states emplqve 
this, approach. ' - . - . " , ' 

y * None of. these* noa-cX)ntjnuous j methods constitutes -an appropriate^ 
approach to transforming raw data. 4 in addition to the defects already 
mentioned* all suffer "from a common shortcoming' With non-continuous 
methods,' a-smalT change in ; 'a characteristic of an; eligible recipient can 
vsometinfes mean a change, of one -whole point' in its score, whil.e other 
*t.imes -a .relatively large'change in that' characteristic will yield no 
change in the score and,_ -therefore, ho change, tn funding, level . This '. 
practice lacks 'precision and can'.'produce arbitrary results." The fol-* * 
lowing example, illustrates this point. 

■ ' : Table IV-a* ' 



fferc&iW o^Fami 1 i es 

' \ ' Below PovertyTieyel , Point Score, 



2.0,' '5. 9. . ' V 5 

. * * 6.0 --9.9 : '<* • 4 

. 10:0 14. 9 . 1 ;3. 

/ . 15.0 19.9'^ * . ~2 

' ' .,20,0 or more i ' + V 



v According to Table /V-3, if 5/9'g of ej'jgijbl'e recipient A's-fam- 
flies, and 6.0% of eligible recipientsB's.. families, a (id 6.]% of eligible 
recipient C's^ f ami lies- aar'e^elow 'poverty 'level , therl A, B,.-and C receive 
5,;4, and 4. -points respectively. *A 'difference of 0.1% between-A and B 



gfves A one whole extra point,\a result that is likely to have a no- 
ticeable effect on their relati ve\l'l oca t ions of funds. On the other 
hand, the same 0.1* difference betweeh B and C will not have the effect 
of gi vi ng -B a funding .advantage over C. \Ws is arbitrary. In one , 
case, a difference in- the concentration of naw- income families will have 
an effect on*Velative funding levels, and in another case, the sane 
difference will have no r ~effect whatsoever. 

: \ 

• This type jof method creates the possibility tha\ a state can 

nan vpu late the table to favor certain el igible 7ecipienrs overjothers. 

For example, 'suppose that B and C are eligible recipients ™hjch have 

characteristics which are basically very similar except for a slight 

difference in their concentrations of low income families (0.1 %) as 

indicated above. iiow, if B is 'favored over C f®r political reasons, the 

state may wish to increase B's allocation without increasing C's. This 

could be done with a slight adjustment of the table so that instead of 4 

5.9% being the cut-off, now eligible recipients with low-income family 

concentrations of up to 6.0% would receive 5 points. This adjustment i.s 

« 

just sufficient to give B an extra point without giving one to C. ' This 
type of manipulation is possible whenever a state uses the Non-Procedural 
Pofnt-Scale Method/ ] 

Because non-continuous methods contain several technical defects 
_and because thfey.are easily Subjject to manipulation, we conclude that- 



such methods are inappropriate far transforming data that influence the 
distribution of funds. • " % * 



b. Continuous Methods . As sumjnarrzed in Table IV-2, twenty— 
one states employ one or .more of four continuous methods of d^ta, trans- 
formation. . . „ 

(1 ) PROPORTION OF 'TOTAL METHOD 
> The Simplest of the four continuous approaches, this method expresses ( 
each variable as-a percentage. The critical issue' is the definition of 
the denominator. For example, if the variable being transformed is the. 
number of low-income families, this' may be- expressed either as a percen- 
tage of all families in th'e .district" or as a percentage of the total ""^ 

v * 

number of low-income families in the state. The first calculation 

• measures- relative concentration within districts, wh-ile the second 

measures relative concentration withfn the state. As' was *ioted above in 

Section I.B.4, OVAE generally prefers the first approach, despite Us, 

/• • • ' . 

.tendency to direct resources to small distrjcts and 'to bypass large " * 

numbers of target papulations. Fourteen states use this method*. 

• (2) ^PROPORTION OF MAXIMUM VALUE: METHOD 

This method expresses each recipient's value as a percentage, of the 

highest value *for 'all recipients. For example,' ' 

« 

Low income = No. 4 of low income families in&district,, * - 

SCOr . e d 5 ~ ' (4.) 



Highest no. of low income families 1 
observed in any district 



The method is equivalent to using the proportion of -total method above, 
when the state total is used in the denominator. Mathematically, it is*!) 
equivalent to assigning the highest score in the percentage of state total 
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rhe t hod a value of 1 ; 0 and adjusting other values recordings. For ex- 
ample, • \ * 



9 


Raw Data 


Proportion of 
Maximum Value 


Proportion of 
State Tota-1 


' A • 

f* 


• .2,006 


1.0 


• 40% 




1 , 000 




20% 


e 


. 500 • 


.25 


10% 


' D - 


100 


\05 


2% . 


• 

E 


. 1,59a • 


.75 . 


30% 1 


F 


900 

' 5, -000 » 


.'45 ' ' 


18% 

1 



The* relative values are unchanged. Recipient- A' s score is twice B's and , . 

four times C\s rega^less of v/hich method is used. ' Two states employ 

this method. • - '« 

* * 
RATIO JO AVERAGE VALUE 'METHOD ' 

# * . ' i - - r 

The eleven 'states using this approach computed a recipient's score' 

as the ratio of the -recipient 1 $ value to the average value for th'e . 

state. For example, - 

v (a) Points .assigned to ^ 

^ -eligible recipients a % of d*s families that^are low income n 

based on numbar of . " Z 7 , 3 ~ . TtTT J 

low indome families • r' of . st ^ e s ^ milles that are low (5) 

* income (i.e.,- average %)* 

(b). Points assigned to 4 state average assessed value of property 

eligible recipient d _ -per capita - W ' 

' ^ased on assessed • assessed val'ue-of property per capita in 
varue of property district d 

. Both of 'the above examples are constructed so that the number of ' 
points assigned to an eligible recipient varies directly with need • 
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(i.e., the-greater the need, the greater the /lumber, of points assigned). 

Since a high concentration of low-income families is indicative of high 

• need, Example (a) is constructed to assign points in direct proportion 
* • » * . * 

to that figure by placing it in the numerator. 'Sinfce'a high assessed 

value of property per capita indicate, ]ow need, Example (.b) is constructed 

to &ssi*gn points jn inverse proportion to that-figure^by placing it in 

'the denominator. In employing the Ratio to Average Value Method for a 

j 4 f 

particular measure, one chooses the structure of either Example (a) or 

f 

Example (b) depending on whether the value of that measure varies directly 
or inversely with need. Also note that where the s£ore is a ratio ■ 
of percentages, it is equivalent to the proportion of state total and 
proportion of maximum value methods. . . / 

(4) STANDARDIZED VALUE METHOD - , 

■ » 

. Three states used a method that creates a standardized variable 

. 1 

with a mean k.and a. standard deviation of 1, as illustrated in the 
following example: 



Roints assigned to . no. of low income families M 

district d based on in -district d _ 

no. of low income * " SD + k 

families 

■ « * . 

The constant k is set such that k exceeds the value of the smallest 

observation minus the mean, the result divided by the standard devia- 
tion/ X^is injures tha* no Score will equal zero. Because of the need 
•to employ a constant, this method is difficult to use for standardizing 
vari-ables that have' widely varying distributions; k will be larger for 
variables with very small or negative values. 

'v • . : 
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All four 'continuous methods of data' traV formation avoid the major 
defects of non-continuous rpethods, and any single method will produce 
standardized measures of several variables. Howe/vfer, caution must be 
"exercised nit to mix methods for diffeVent vari/ables that will be used 
in the same equation. 

C. TRANSFORMING STANDARDIZED SCORES IN TO DOLLAR ALLOCAT IQfiS OR 
REIMBURSEMENT RATES 



States employ three general methods for converting the scores 
computed in step two abov.e into dollar allocation? or rates or rsin- 
,bursemsnt: 1) a tabular method, 2) a reimbursement rate equation, and 
3) a we'ighted points method. Table IV-4 summarizes the distribution of 
these three'apprpaches among the* fifty states. ^In reviewing these three 
approaches to distributing -funds, it is useful to keep ij\ mind-tlic t*c 
basic purposes of an explicit allocation procedure: U to treat elig- 
ible recipients similarly insofar as their needs are similar, and 2) to 
treat them in a .way that is appropriately different insofar as their 

needs differ. Assuming a fonmula employs one of the continuous methods 

9 \ 

of data transformation on factors defining needs, the first purpose will 
be fulfilled. That is, the formula will treat similarly eligible re- 
cipients whose needs are Ifmilar. However, there is no reason to believe 
that formulas employing these methods will succeed in fu-1 filling the 
second purpose of treating eligible recipients whose needs are different 
in away that is appropriately different. The formula itself cannot 
determine how.jpany more dollars are needed by a more needy recipient in 
order to provide a vocational education program that is as effective as 
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- ♦ ' - ^ " Table IV-4 ■ > ' 

METHODS OF FUNDS DISTRIBUTION 
STATE SUMMARY 

The following .table indicates the type of method or methods 
, that each <$tate useS\in Step 3 to transform point scoreiTinto 

dollar allocations or reimbursement rates. » Some State?use a 
i method that is Similar, but not identical, to one of ±he methods 

outlined in Section* 11(30(3) of this report. " * . 















/ 


1 










Whether 
is Used 




1 




Rfeimburserfient 
Rate Equation 
Method' 


V Point 


:her Type of 
>rmu}a Used 




> 

* > 


* Tabular 
Method 


Weightec 
Method 


iclear 
i rmul a 


o 

CJ ♦ 




. O Li. 




O en 


1 

j h i duci.ia 
• 




X 


X 






i 


Alaska 










X 




Arkansas 




X 










'Arizona 












X 


California^ 






X 








Colorado 

: : f 1 




X 


■ 








Connecticut • 














Delaware 






_ X' 








Florida 


1 * 






. X 






Georgia » 






X 








Hafwa i i 












* X 


•Idaho 




X 










Illinois* 








X 




• 



Table continued on next page 
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TflBLE s I V-4* (cont'd) 
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" -TABLE IV-4 (cont'd) 





Tabular 
Method 


c o . 

CJ »r- 

5 

CJ ro 

i- cr 

jO 0« 
E -C 

4~> 4-> 

CJ ro CJ 

cs c: 2: 


Weighted Points 
.Method 


1 ^ > 

Other Type of 
Formula Used 


'Unclear Whether 
a Formula is Used 


\ 

ro 

2 
£ 
O 

u. -0 

CJ 
0 t/> 

* 


! * 

New York 




i x 

, X 








.North Carol'ina 
* 








• 


X 




North Dakota 1 * 
i * 












Ghio 

'S : = 


X 










Oklahoma 


X 




* 






* 


Oregon 






X 




- 




Pennsylvania 


* 


* • 


• 






• 


*Rhods Island 






'x • 








South Caroling f 




X 








South Dakota^ 






X 








Tennessee 

* 


X 












Texas 












X 


Utah 






X 








Vermont - 






X 








Virginia 


X „ 












Washington 






& 








West Virginia 


) 




X 




V 




Wisconsin . - 


X 












Wyoming 


X 




\ 




* 





" ' TOTAL" 11 . ^6 27 3 ' .2- 4 

*The. Staters formula distributes funds to large planning regions, each 
of- which contains many LEAs. .The planning regions do 1 not use a formula 
in. distributing funds among LEAs. 
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one provided by a less needy recipient. These parameters must be set 
outside the formula, and it is often difficult to determine how these 
"decisions were made. 

Even when a formula gives money to a more needy eligible recipient 
at a tiigher rate than it is given to a less needy eligible recipient 
Cand it is not certain that this will always happen), it is not clear 
that the, amount of e^ctra money it receives is commensurate with the 
amount of extra money that it needs in order to run^an effective "vo- 
cational education program. Though such a formula does treat differently 
eligible recipients whose needs are different, it. is possible tnat the 
degree to which this is done is not appropriate to the degree of , dif- 
ference in theyr needs. 

(1 ) TABULAR METHOD* ' .' 

• » 

The most poorly documented of all four approaches, thjs method used 

by eleven states (see Table IV-4) consis.ts of a printed table listing 

the reimbursement rate o^amount per student an eligible recipient may 
% * 

% ■ 

receive for the total number of points computed when data are transformed 

using one .cff the methods described previously. --Typically, no explan- 
ation of .the derivation' of jthe table is included in the State Plan, and 
telephone conversations with various 'state personnel usual ly^id not 
produce much additional clarification. Although a more needy recipient 
^generally receives a higher reimbursement rate or dollar allocation than 
a less needy oneV as far as^ we know, this differential i.s set arbitrarily 
It cannot/ be assumed that a clear rationale underlies the distribution.. 
Therefo/e, we .conclude that the Tabular Method is not an acceptab1e_ 
procedure unless- it is accompanied by a clear explanation of how it was 
derived and of the^thihking that led to this particular outcome. 
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- (2) Rj^BURSEMENT RATE EQUATION 

This approach was used in six states and calculates a percentage of 

the recipients' qosts that will be reimbursed by the state. It is a 

variant of the percentage equalizing model discussed at the outset* of 

Section IV. For most vocational, education funds, the equation assumes 

the general form: . v 

» » 

' • R d V wA d + ^ B d ' + zC d W 

> $f * . * 4 

, v wfcere R. = the rate of reimbursement 'for recipient d, A,, B , , and C. 

u a a - m a 

are scores earned by recipient d for /different Pleasures "of need (e.g.', 

fiscal ability^ cdl^tration of low-income families, unemployment 

"rate), and w,j; and z are constants set to^weight each variable and 

( 

contrpl the statewide average rate of reimbursement. 1 

The reimbursement method suffers from a major defect. Although a , 
more, needy recipient earns a' higher rate than a less needy recipient, 
the more needy recipient does not necessarily receive more federal 
dollars than the less needy one,^even if both apply tjie same tax effort. 
For example, suppose that a poor eligible recipient is assigned a reim~ 
bursement rate of 50% and a wealthy eligible recipient is assigned a 
reimbursement rate of 252, that their general and student populations 
a**e exactly ,the same size, and tljat when they both apply the same 
reasonable level of tax-effort (i.e., the same milT rate), the poor 
eligible recipient is able to raise $1000, .and the wealthy°el igible 
recipient is able to take in $6000. If- the poor eligible recipient • 
spends it's $1000? it will be matched by $1000 in federal funds. If the * 
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wealthy eligible recipient spends its entire $6000, it wi]l receive 
^$2000 in federal funds. $o here, even though the pooV eligible recip- 
ient appears to .have an advantage in that i ^reimbursement rate is 
higfter than tha£ of the wealthy eligible recipient, in reality, it is at 
a disadvantage. Even though, it applies the Sanre'ta-x effort as the 

wealthy e%iaible recuaie^-t, the poor eligible recipient actually re- 
* P * • - % 

ceives fewer dollars than the wealthy one. 

To be equitable, the poor eligible recipient's reimbursement; rate 
would have to be sufficiently higher than that' of the. weal*fc$uel igrb^e 
recipient so t!;at if they apply the same local tax effort, the poor 
eligible recipient wi 1 1 receive enough additional dollar^ ,t.p, equal ize 
local, state, and federal dollars for vocational education, . ^If the 
Reimbursement* Rate Equation Method accomplishes' this goal w&i^ 
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ular case, it*is ofily by coincidence since this purpose 1s no^bjjfl t v 

vnto it. % _ •* • 

There- is an additional problem with' this approach as adopted in the 

six states using it in 197879' Typically, states have narrowly constrained 

v 

the raflg eof reimbursement rate-s so that* the. poorest eligible recipi§ftt 
may be reimbursed' at a rate of 52 percent while ^the wealthiest is reim- 
bursed at a ratje^of 48 pprcent/ The state may perform elaborate proce- , 
durses of data collection, transformation, and manipulation to determine 
which rate appVies to a -particular recipient; however, the range of 
differences in rates of remibursement is so narrow that the practical 
outcome is almost equivalent to a uniform rate for all LEAs, Moreover, 
combined with the above mentioned problem that wealthy recipients us- 
ually raise more local money per student, narrowly restricting the range' 
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of reimbursement rates distributes substantial ly more dollars per 

student to .wealthy LEAs-than to poorer ones. . Therefore we conclude 

that thg Reimbursement Rate Equation Method, as presently used by the 

- states, is not. an equitable means for'' distributing federal funds . 

(3) WEIGHTED POINTS METHOD U • /. m 

By far the most popular approach to distributing federal funds for 

vocational education, some variation of the Weighted Points Method (WPH) 

is used by twenty-seven 'states. WPM allocates finds based on each 

[ • ' { 

recipient's total point 'score as a proportion ofltotal points earned by 

all recipients in the state. Thus, the general form is 

- 'P. t 
S d = Total 'Federal Funds x =-p (9) 

J 

.all'eligible 
; r 

where d j : j = 1 , 2, . . . , n; . 
>J . n = total no. of eligible recipients; 

=' sum of weighted points received by d; 
Pj*= sum of .weighted points received by . - 

(If this notation is not familiar to the reader, it will* suffice to 
understand that P. refers to the total weighted .points ^received by d, 

♦ * > 

that P, refers. .JE0 the total of all weighted points received by all 

eligible recipients'^' . ) ■ ^ 

-> 

# There are two variations on this basic' form; 1 ? 



P, x Enrollment, 

S J = Total Federal Funds x 



d r lul - ai rcuciai ru " ua (P. x "Enrollment J 

J J 

1 all j~ 



(9a)\ 



This variation is preferalbe to the one shown in (9) in cases where the 
values of P do not reflect the relative sizes of the populations served. 

Variation Iv < \ /* ' - f 



Approved Program Costs,' 

S d = Total Federal Funds x — — " " (9 b ) 

(P. x Approved Program Cosis.) 
all j J - ' J 

In effect, this variation makes the allocation dependent on some . 

prior determination of what the allocation should be: ' Approved Program 

Costs^. 'Unless Approved Program Ccr^ts are determined by a fair formula 

***(and there is usually n'a'reason'to assume that" fhey are), th'en it is 

doubtful' that this variation give's State Officialsr a variable wWCh they 

may be free to adjust until they get s distribution of "funds that is . 

desired for political reasons even though it is inequitable. 
« 

In-all three equations » 9, 9(a),* and 9(b) — P. is* the result of 
one* of the data transformation equations of the general form: , 

• ' P d s wA' d + yB d + zC d . ' ■ (10) - 

Where A, B, and'C are scores on different measures of heed, and w, y, 
and z are weights assigned to each score. To better understand how WPM, 

V 

.works, it is helpful to rewrite formulas 9(a) and 1 9(b) in the general form 
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"k ic ic 

Dollars allocated to Total Funds- ' aA, + bB. + cC, , 
Eligible recipient " Available x Q ' : d — : 1 1 U 

(aA* + bB* +' cC*) 

all eligible . 
j , recipients 

t 

Our analysis *of WPM will be much easier if we assume that the 
, scores A*, B*, and C* are on a scale between 0 and 1 such that A* = 
B* = C* - 1. By making this assumption, we reach the same conplu- 
sipn that we would reach if A*, B*,'and C* were, on a 5 point, 10 point, 
or any other uniform scale, but we are *$aved from performing some cumbersome 
algebra. 

Given this assumption, (11) then becomes: 

Dollars allocated to _ Total Funds aA* + bB* + cC* 

Eligible Recipient " Available x ' , . d ^ (12) 

a + D + c v ' 

Then we can say that: ♦ 

Dollars 'allocated to Total Funds , * , D * «\ .... 
• Eligible Recipient d ~ Available x . twA d yB d Z V 

where w = — ^4 



a + b 


+ c 


b 




a +■ br 


+. c 


c 





a + b + c 



... Notice 'w* y,'and z are between 0 and-1 and that w + y + z = 1 . 

(.13) can, then be converted to still another form?' * . 

. Dollars. allocated "to* _ T . . ' V *' . ' • 

Eligible Recipient ..." - w x ™&^ ds / ^ . /■ ♦ 

' • * •* Totat Fun& jl */ \- 

• . y x Available V ; '* ' ' (14) 



t . y Total Funds v r** 

z x Available d ' _ 

* 

* When represented in this form, *it is clear that the allocation to 

each eligible recipient consists of three components. The first, component^ 

is in* the first Set of brackets. Here an amount 

' w x '. Total Funds ' ' « • ' ' % - -'llSl 

• w x -Available- . - il5) -. 



has been earmarked for distribution on the b.asis of each eligible 

recipient's value of A*. A^'is then the proportion Of this amount that 

eligible recipient dVill receive. (Since we have assumed that 0 Ajjj. 

1 a.nd that ' A* d ,= 1.) ; ' . ' 

all d ' ' " 

> e 

, » j 

f « * 

Similarly, an amount ^ - * • t . 

w Total Funds . 1 • • 

y , x Available . (16) 

'is distributed in proportion to eligible recipient's values^of B*, and 

„ v/ Total Funds 

z . Available • - U/J \ 

i ■ ' -•' .... 

is distributed in proportion to eligible recipient' s.val ues of.C*\ 

to 'make this -clearer, we can say that there ;are actually three 
separate distributions of -three separate funds 'defined as follows: 
• "A- fund . „..x I?"!i, u " ds . '. -08) '•• 



Available 

Total Func 
Available. 



v.rm;- y x . I^l.ft""' '• ' (19) 
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' "t 7 ' fund = z x Total Funds " (90) 

L runa z - x Available • ™ 

• 'This means that Ve have^ three subformulas, each of which allocates 
funds to eligible recipients: 



.Allocation %o eligible 

recipient d from the = "A" Fund x A£ (21) 



- "A" 



A" fund 



\ 



All ocatioh'.to, eligible 

recipient d from the =. "B" Fund x (22) 
"B" fund • ' d 



Allocation to eligible 

recipient d- f rom the =' "C" - Fund' x C$ (23 
"C" fund' N ' ■; • 9 

9 T-he* propriety of a state's -use of WPM then depends on the propriety 

the way on which' the relevant score J A*, B*, or C*) is defined'. Scoring 

>» • * * * • * 

procedures/ therefore, play'^ a critical role in WPM and deserve more 

-elaborcite discussion*, * 0 ^ , fc ^ * 

'a. Proper Scoriftg Procedures * In selecting particular, mea/sures 

for each" formula factor (A, B, C,*etc. |bove), states to a great extent 
' have adopted" whatever data happen to be readily available./ Although * 

economical, this practice may, seriously unSermine efforts to target 

funds to specific* populations and to monitor the effectiveness of tar- 
4 getmg efforts. - To -illustrate the problem, consider the way a number of 

states us,e,an unemployment factor in their formula^, Typiqa^l-y, some 

variation of the following is- included: ' * 



number of unemployed persons ineligible recipient d'.s 'district (24)' 
d ~ number of unemployed persons in State » 

* s '" . 

This score 4 is based on the' to'tal number o.f unemployed persons 
residing in an eligible recipi r ent r s di.strict without regard to whether 
these unemployed persons, are enrolled in or even, given the opportunity 
to enroll in vocational education courses.* This means that two eligible 
-recipients with the same number of unemployed persons residing in their 
districts will receive the same humber*of- dollars even if one of them 
offers extensive vocational education retraining" programs for unemployed 
persons while the other offers none, other things being equal. Using 
this measure provides no incentive to recipients to actually enroll 
unemployed persons irr vocational education. 

An alternative definition for U* would be: 

_ number of unemployed adults who have enrolled for 
- u d " retraining with eligibly recipient d / ?c -\ 

number of unemployed adults who have enrolled for ^ ' 

re-training in entire State 

If this definition were used, funds would be distributed on the basis 

of the number of unemployed persons that eligible recipients are actually 

retraining. Since their allocation would* be dependent on the number of 

these persons that they-enroll, eligible recipients would have an incen- 

tive to seek these people out and perhaps- establ ish special programs to 

• * - * 

-^^e then. 

A simi|ar problem arises when*states include measures of relative 

_ <* * 
, financial abrlity that either do not>reMec£ or are not adjusted for 

differences in number of students served. 'Thus, in;some : states when the 

i 

' 1 "Hi n 



* formula is mathematically manipulated to isolate the sub-formula for 

• ability- to pay, tfte result" resembles the following: 



Allocation to eligible ^ . 

recipient d from the = 'Ability to Pay Fund x AP . ' 
."Ability ta Pay."' fund . * - 6 



and 



• ad* - _S_tate Average Property Wealth per Student 

d Property Wealth per Student for Eligible. x , 
Redipient*d • ' > . 

(K ts^simply a reduction factor ""defined so that'AP* = «1 

It is logically possible for a^small town and a large city to have 

the. same property wealth per capita thereby giving them the same value 

of AP*. This means that both the snail town and the large city will 

receive the "same number. of dollars from the "ability to pay'L fdnd, even 

though the large city serves many more students ,than the small .town. 

Several states 'do not appear to -understand that it is not sufficient 

merely to include enrollment somewhere in* the formula. Rather, numbers 

served, must be, related to each' factor. - 

In order that the number of. dollars per student that is allocated 

to each eligible recipient be equitable, the s.core associated with' each 

sub-formula should be proportional to some relevant number of students 

(such as the. number of disadvantaged vocational, handicapped vocational, 

or' regular vocational students) enrolled with each eligible recipient. 

For example, if A* is to be % a disadvantaged score, it should be pro- 

portional to. the jiumber of disadvantaged students in each district. One 
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'way to define A*, to accomplish this is to say: 



.* _ number of disadvantaged vocational students served by d' 
> d " number of disadvantaged vocational students, in entire State ^ ; 



When- this score is 'Used*, all eligible recipients receive the 'same number- 
of dollars from the "disadvantaged fund" for each disadvantaged student 
'that they, sente. V 
H It should be 'noted that some measure resembling (27) is necessary 
even if ~ indeed, 'especially if ~ OVAE insists that "relative concen- 
trations" of target populations.be measured as a percentage of the' 
population ifofrh i n the, area served by an eligible recipient ratner* than 

* > * V 

* ' I » *" 

as a percentage of the entire state. OVAE 1 i measure must be adjusted for 
size of population served; otherwise-, it is likely that very small 

•recipients will receive tbe bulk of se'taside funds. . • 

Adjusting scores for numbers -of students served may not always be 
suf/icient. Attempts to adjust scores that do not properly belong in ' 

.the WPM approach can' introduce additional .difficulties. This problem is 
best illustrated by the treatment of relative financial ability. 

„ . b. Adjusting for Relative Financial Ability . .Most states using 
WPM include a measure" of relative financial ability in the calculation - 
of points. As a typical example, suppose that a state establishes the 
"B" fu)id for general use on all types of students and seeks to distri- 
bute funds with regard to relative financial ability. The general 

'procedure is some variation of the following: 
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total number of students Property wealth per capita j 

_ B * = served by d for entire State t 

5 ' t ' d total number of students Property wealth per capita * ' 

• in State " for* eligible recipient d 

To evaluate this method of adjusting fjor ability to pay, consider 
two hypothetical eligible recipients, G and H, which are identical in 
v every way including the number of students they serve, except that the 
value of property wealth per capita is twice as great for G as it is for 
fl O'-eJ, G is "poorer" than H). The formula then allocates twica^ars 
much 'money to G as it does to H. Since H can raise tvnce as much money 
as G if they both apply the same tax effort (that is, if f they both tax 
property at the same mill rate), G is given twice a$ much federal sup- 
port as H. Now, it nay appear that the purpose for doing this is.. to 
raise the financial standing of the poorer eligible recipient (G) up to 
the level of the wealthier eligible recipient (H), but it i^not at ail 
certain that G wilj actually receive sufficient funds to achieve this 
result. This can be demonstrated with some hypothetical- figures. ' 

First, we consider a case in which the result after distributing 
the 'federal money is that the poorer eligible recipient (G), Ts still' 
worse off than the wealthier el igi bl e^recipien-t (H). Suppose. that 
formula (28) results in G receiving $1000 per student and H receiving 
$500 per student.- This is' in keeping with the assumption that H's 
ability- to pay is twice $hat of G. Suppose also that Gand H both apjsly 
«■ the sam$ tax effort by using a "reasonable." -mill rate, Mill Ra»te X, in 
. order to. raise revenue for vocational education., Finally, suppose that 
.wheh'apllyyig Mill Rate X, el igi bl e recipient G raises $1000 per student 
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and H takes in 12000 p.er student. Then the total amounts of federal and 
local funds th&t G and^H have are, respectively, $2000 per student and' 
$2500 per student. G, the poorer eligible recipie/it , *has fewer total 

dollars per student than does H. To adjust this situation so that G and 

' ' ' / • ' 

H are both left with the same number of dollars per student; we would / 

tiave to take $250 .per student away from H and give it to G, thereby 

leaving each with a total of $2250 per student in federaTPand local 

funds. The formula, however, does not do this. 

/Similarly, it is possible that a formula of this structure could 

distribute money such that a relatively poor eligible recipient is not 

just brought up to, equity witj& other jpore^weal thy eligible recipients 
*~ \ - , * ♦ v " * 

but is actually.^pur in a superior position.. 1 * . 

change: the assessed vfclue of property fo"r both G^ and y is rjow 1/4 of. 



what it was before. This means th'at when they tax usimj th^ "reasonable 
mill' rate, they 'student, ancf H v/ ill rai*se only* $5^0 per student in'local 

t v * 'i • • 

funds. If, just as before,- the formula gives G $1000 per'studenc and H 

* J £ - » 

$500 per student in federal funds, G will have/a total of $12^0 per 



/e/a 



studen/f in rederal and local funds wmle H has a total of only $/50 per 
, 1 v * . * , „ 

r G - ■ 

student. The formula has not, reversed the relative situations of v G, and 
H so that G is now better off than H. ' . 

. ^ This is just as inequitable as the result of the other example in 
*wljich G remains , worse off than H. Remember that G and H are ssrving, 
communities that-are identical in every way except that their"' ab)l.f ties 
to pay differ. Jhey hav^the same number of lowincome persons* so there 



is no reasbnto think that one has greater need- than the others in this 
sense. In view of this, it is no more fair tp leave G better off than K ' 
than it is to leave H better off. than G. , , 

This method of adjusting for 'relative financial ability is then 
arbitrary. It might .equal ize ability tq pay, but, it could alss leave the 
poor eligible recipients worse off than ^e wealthy ones or leave «the 
wealthy eligible recipients wbrse off than the poor ones. Indee'd,Ah%re 
exists no equitable way to include relative financia^iS^I^ iV#R 
procedures. Consequently, WPM is appropriate only if it is determined 
that ability to pay nej^pot be .considered in the distribution of funds 
Cas in states that. have achieved equalization or at the postsecondary 
level where, local funds are not involved). ".' * 

c - Selecting Weighting Coefficients . Once appropriate factors 

have been. identified and properly scored, there remains the problem of 

how to weight each factor score.. Recall jng equation (10}", .assume -that 

. . . * 

A*, &*, and C* are defined as follows: *> 



A* = -lumber- of regular vocational-students enrolled with d • ' ' /0 ! 

d ■ Number of regular vocation.a,V$tudents .in State . } 29 ' 

; b* = Number of disadvantaged Vocational students enrolled with d ' 

d Number of disadvnataged .vocational students in State' 7 \ } 30 J 



* 



= Number of handicapped vocational .students. enrolled with.d 

Number of handicapped vocational- students enrolled in State .W' 

* v • \' ' , r * • / 

It will be trtiethatf: . . . ' ■ ■. 



w y Total' Federal _ Number 'of dollars. available for_alj_ 

'Funds regular vocational students in State ^ 32 ^ 



♦ 
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Total Federal 
y x Funds 1 



z x 



Total Federal y = 
Funcls . " % " 



[lumber of dollars available for all 
disadvantaged vocational students in State 

> 

Number of dollars available for all 

i — — — _ 



handicapped' vocational students in State 



It v/ill also be true that: 



(33) 



(34) 



w x Total Federal Fund s 

Number of regular, vocational 
students in State ^ * 



Number *of dollars allocated 
for each regular vocational A 
student 



(35) 



y x Total Fe,dera1 Funds 
Number of, disadvantaged^ 
vocational students in State 



^ Number of dollars allocated 
for eac h disadvantaged 
A/ocational student 



(36*) 



total Funds' 



Number of handicapped voca- 
tional students in Stare 



Number *of dollars allocated 

for each handicapped vocational (37) 

student 



Consequently, the values of the weighting coefficients w; y, and z 

determine the number of dollars that will.be allocated for each type of y 

student. .-When it is asked then what the appropriate values of w, y, and 

z are, it is equivalent to asking what number of- dollars -per\tudent - . 

/ *• \ 

should^be allocated for each type. of student," ^ ' " * \ 

This*is a matter that^caQnof be 'settled easily, because while it is 

clear that more dbllars per student 'should be allocated for disadvan-- . 

taged_ and handicapped students than' for 8 regular students, it is not 
« 

clean how many extra dollars should be spent on^ these needy students, 
Really, one night say that the appropriate weight depends on 'how much.. 
more it costs to bring disadvantaged and handicapped student's to a 
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specified level of vocational ability than it does to 'bring regular r 



students to that same level .of ability. In practice, however, it, is not 
so simple. Though the number of do/lars spent wil/flmdoubtedly have an 
impact on level of vocational ability attainediby students, it is not 
the* only facto.r that will affect the levels of abil ity .attained For 
instance, individual characteristics of students will also be an impor- 
tant determinant of the levels of ability achieved.' Among the disadvan- 

v 1 

tagecl^ some students will be more highly motivated than others. Addi- , 
tionally, the ability of teachers, the degree to which they succeed in 
motivating their students, $nd the usefulness of the skills taught will 
also affect the levels of vocational ability attained, 

Because of ^such factors, there is no unique level of vocational 
ability that a given type of student will attain given the nupiber of 
dollars spent on his education. This makes it impossible to say pre- 
cisely how many more dollars need to' be spent op handicapped and dis- 
advantaged students^ than on regular students in order that they all 
attain the same level of vocational ability. However, while it is not 
P03sible to make a precise determination of this type, some sort of 
^estimate should be possible. That is, in spite of the fact that each 
student may have different funding needs, it is probably true that the 
average level of need for handicapped and disadvantaged students is 
higher. than that of regul ar 'students and. that we can find some number of 
extra dollars that*fcan be spent on these more needy students which will, 
on, averagfe,. bring, them to the same level of vocational ability as reg- 
ular students. * 
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-This can be done using the WPM where w, y, and z are defined as follows*: 

' . (38) 



v/ = 



R 


R + 


•dD + 


hH 








R + 


do + 


hH 




hH 





R + dD + hH 



(39) 
(48). 



where' R = number of regualar vocational students. 

D -number of disadvantaged vocational students 

H = nunber of handicapped vocational students * ^ \ 

d = average cost of- educating disadvantaged vocational student 
average cosX ^educating regular vocational student 
> • 
' i h = average cost of educating handicapped vocational student 
average cost of educating regular vocational - student 

Using this approach' to determine the values of the coefficients w, y,*%nd 
w, y, and z provides that, on the average", students with special needs 
will receive extra funds in proportion to the degree to which they^ 
impose excess costs on their institutions. - the^ approach offers a rational, 
means for justifying the weight assigned ; t© 'different factors. 

<• 

It 1 is not evident that states presently using WPM have actually 

employed this type o£~method for determining weights. In fact, we^have* • 

found no evidence that any state^has a t procedural mefhod'of setting 

these coefficients. Several state officials told us that they merely 

adjust .the coefficients until they obtain a formula that distributes \ , 

funds the v/ay they want them distributed^ . We suspect that this practice 

. i" 

' is widespread. * * - * . ~ , 



SUMMARY < 

• \ . ' 

The ways States implement any of these three methods of distri- 

touting VEAfunds differ greatly in'tfieir, details. Nevertheless , it is 

7pos3ible to drajv some general conclusions regarding the state of formula* s * 

4esign-a9 of.'the close or FY 1979. 

'V- ^Oup^conclusions are as follows. First, while some states clearly 

demonstrated bgtter .understanding of the complexities of formula design . 

than others, ,no state was-using a procedure free of technical difficulties 

arbitrary jjjdgenerlts, unexplained' calculations , questionable interpreta - 

frions of -federal law, or Inaccurate and inappropriate data. 

, k Among the more serious difficulties 9 arg the following: ; v - 

; T 1.. Fafilure to 'include explicitly in distribution procedures one or more r 
of those factors such as relative financial abil i ty,. concentration 
of low-income families^, location in an economically depressed 

* ' .area, or relative costs which are supposed to influence the'alloca- 
! tfon-'of VEA funds. * 

• ' . * , . ' \ ' ' 
. 2. The use of ambiguously defined, measures subject to arbitrary and 

v possibly unlawful manipulation. . , , 

3. The- use of non-cbntinuous measures that fail to make adequate 
distinctions among recipients, are subject .to insidious 
manipulation, and produce^rbltrary results! 

4. ^ Failure to standardize scores. s that have widely varying magnitudes 

and hence introduce' impl4crt*weights into distribution procedures. 

5. Insufficient explanations for the derivation of tables, ranges of 
^ reimbursement- rates, and weights assigned to-various factors.* 

6. The use of elaborate ranking procedures and mathematical manipulations 
that, despite their complexity, produce distributions that are nearly 
uniform because Of constraints that are imposed externally on the 
range of permissible differences' yi allocations per student or rates 
of reimbursement.' 7, ' 

Second, none of the three general models used in FY 1979Ns capable of 
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r fairly incorporating all the criteria the Congress has specified to determ ine 
allocation of funds . Among the three* the Weighted Points Method ,is by far 
the superior approach. In, additian-to* ?equirjng expl ici t. cosiidercftion of ■ 
appropriate weights, it offers three ^attractive features: 

^. It can be used to distribute any amount of '-money, and its parameters 
need not be changed to adjust to annual fluctuation's in available 
funds. Hence, ft is administratively convenient and avoids any 
long term commitment of 4 a particular level of funding. 

2: 'It provides, ?ome money to. all eligible recipients. No cut-off 
need be established, which' can be subject to arbi trar# judgment 
and political interference. 4 » # ' . 

3.,« If properly designed, i* links dollars received directly to^. 
the number of students 'served. Thus, lVprovides a, sensible 
system of ..incentives, This advantage holds only if. states 
count the actual number of target, populations- served, as opposed 
to the number residing in the district. m • 

Nevertheless, WPM'as presently implemented suffers front several shortcomings:, 

• 1. Adjustments for 'differences in relative financial ability cannot 

be incorporated directly in* clip weighting procedure. Consequently,, 
WPfimust be'combined with another'method of equalizing relative 
/ financial ability, br\.it must be restricted to those situations 
' : . where relative financial ability has been neutra:! jzed artd-is'npt 

a relevant concern. * »~ ' * ' 

... > 

2. What is /administratively convenient for state official's is- 

* problematic for local administrators, who are unable, to predict 

j > , future allocations or secure long term commitments or funds . 

y 3. It does not take into account differences in costs among different^ 
programs or different districts. m ; • /./ 

We-sfraJ T - tu g n - t - Q ^esa~Lssues' a . nd -. s y§^ CGt - an al t e rnatn -ve^e^Kxl , 
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S , - . CHAPTER V * 
Patternk of Funds Distribution Within States 



v> * 



*The 1976 Amendments to "the Vocational Education Act sought to 
prescribe more explicit .directions as to how states werejw allocate . 
B fe.deraT funds fQr 'vocational education to eligible recipients. The 
legislation continued the pr^cti'ce^ of setting as*ide portions of funds*' 

for the handicapped and .disadvantaged ten aad twenty percent, respec- 

% . v . 

tiyeiy -- and included a fifteen percent seaside for adult and pcsi- 
secondary students. Additionally, the '"Act directed states to allocate , 
funds^ to- recipients >as§d on four criteria: 1), location in an econ- 



onically depress-ed acea, *2-)' proposes for "new programs' to meet new and 
tration of 1 dw-trtcome families or. individuals* tprs* i.n -the case of "other 



i-fgtfrTer rec r ipi'e*ts," concentration of studentV>'fros"e* education imposes 
higher than average costs). 'In trhi s* chapter, we examine in ^twelye states 
-how the .funds have been distrijArted* aind the extent to "wfftch the distri- 
bution -refl ects" these Congressional objectives.* * ; ' , 

• To 'detect, patterns in - s ti)fr jJistri'bution of funds to LEAS, th§ study 
employe/d two types ojV analysis, Fir$t, regression analysis 'was** ".used - * 
:t'o .examine ^the variation in'iWrA revenues among LEA§ in each of the tvtelye 
Estates/ Second, *the study organized v LfAs-tht6 enrollment weighted " • 
quar-tiles* and »colrtpared VEA revenues per student in the'top half of the 
distribution with expenditures in the bottom 'half . . \ 

Th*e generai form of the regression' equatiori a^ed throughout the 



analysis is the following: . * 

4 4 . ' « 

< t 

V a o + b l V i + - b 2 W i + b 3 P i + b 4 D i- + b 5 H i + b 6 D i + b 7 + L i. ' ' 



where R 

w 
p 

§ 

u 



= VEA revenues in LEA i \^ 

= Vocational education enrollments in. LEA > . .„ 
= Assessed value per ADA tn LEA i " / 

= Percentage, of children in LEA i who live in low-income families 
= the 4 Unemployment rate in LEA i 

■ -vthe\ percentage of LEA i's vocational education enrollment 
that was t handicapped . 

' * ) ' ' » - 

= the percentage of LEA i's vogati<pnal education enr^lpient - 
that was disadvantaged , " 

• L i V the percentage of LEA i's vocational education enrollment 
'that^had limited English proficiency * • 4 

t ' ■ 

. a rt = a constant * 

, * " b 1 .^7 = regression coefficients, * % 

4 •• • - . : . -• • • V - •: . ■ . 

. 'Thus, .the regression analysis- addresses a simple question: con- 
trolling for the effects .of each of the other variables, do an LEA's VEA 
'revenues, increase 'as relative financial ability decreases, as : the number" 

of children, from T'qw-. income families increases,' as local unemployment ~ ■ 

rate increases, or*' as ^percentages 'of handicapped, disadvantaged and 

limited English-speaking students increase?. 

• The- limitations of th*s.kind of -analysis should be noted. ■ Regression 
analysis tests -for systematic -1 i near relationships between the dependent 
^variable/(r.everiues)-and the independent 'variables (vocational enrollment, 
wealth, .etc."). "If yriU find significant results .only* if the' dependent-. 



variable and the 'independent variable move in step, (either directly or 
inversely). Thus, a positive statistically significant relationship 
will be found if as the value of the independent variable increases, 
the value~of the dependent variable also increases. * Moreover, these in- 
creases must be close to proportional throughout the range of observed 
values. ThatfNs, if when the independent variable increases from 7 to 8 
the dependent variable increases by h> then an increase from 8 to "9 or 
from 20 to 21 should also produce increases of V To obtain statis- ' 
ticajly, significant results, the analysis can tolerate some .deviations 
from a perfect linear relationship between the dependent and independent 
variables, but the greater the deviation is the greater is" the likeli 
hoodtfiat statistically significant findings w.ll nt>t be -obtained. 
Because of the limitations of rearessiori ana*lv*si<: +ho cr-i.H 



Ployed ^second type of analysis, In each state, LEAs were rar,ked>-from 
lowest to highest on several different measures".-- relative financial' 
ability, unemployment rate,- fjoverty, etc. Jhe LEAs were then "divided 
into quartiles such that .the fir's.t group of LEAs. accounted for'apSrox, 
imately one- fourth of the statewide'enrol lment in vocational education. 
These quartiles excluded the'larjjest city, in each state, because this ' 
LEA's enrollment is typically so large that it would fi.ll a quartile by 
i ts elf. 'Average 'VEA revenues per student were then calculated for LEAs' 
in the top half of the distribution and for LEAs in the bottom half of 
the distribution, and the ratio of the two was determined. - Thus , a ' " 
ratio greater than 1.00 indicates higher VEA revenues per student in 'the 
top half of the distribution and. a ratio less than 1.00 indicates higher 
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VEA revenues per student in the bottom half. Fbr each measure, VEA 
revenues- in the large^Tlty.are displayed separately .< 



1 1/ 



A. distribution, to Economicaljy Depressed Areas and' Areas Proposing 
New Pro q nams ' " ; ' % 

^ To determine the allocation of -federal .funds ,^ Congress 'directs 

Pi that the State shall, in considering the approval of * 
such applications [for funds], give .priority to those' 
\- -applicants which — . \ , 1 = 
: v - (i') are located^ in economically depressed areas 
7 apd areas with high rates 'of unemployment, and are 
• * * > urfable to provide the resources necessary to meet the 

vocational education needs of those areas without * ' 
Federal assistaace, and . v 

_(>i) propose Rrograms which are new to the area 
to /be served and.whi,ch are designed to meet new and ♦ 
etnerging.marfpqwer.nee'ds and job opportunities in the 
ares, and, where* relevant,; in Vie'State and the Nation 
- - -.CP. L. 94482,. Sec. 106(a).(5}(A)).. •= 



' -Allocation's to Economically Depressed Areas, - The legislation 
.defines 'neitheV -what constitutes/an "economically depressed area" nor 
what is to be considered a "high" Tate -of. unemployment. Consequently, 
li-beral interpretations- &f ^both factors, have enabled some .states- to: •. 
label almost a-11 jecipients^ "ecoT»bmfca},ly t depressed. '" While -technically • 
legal", q\$en the 'failure of ^botji the 1 egi sTati 5Vi a'nd-the regulations' to ' 
be more specific, it is doubtful ' that this- practice reflects the Con- / 
. gressional intent' to 'direct more resources to recipients -with greater a 
needs.." ' ' . \ 

, ^ ' 0VA£ has -since ruled that definitions of economically depressed" 

«*,»*', - ' 

.areas, include at a minimum a measure of^Tocal unemployment, but it has 

"'•'•>' ■ : % 

not specified how ♦this-. Variable is to b.e used (e.g.; as a -continuous or 

fiop-co'ntinuous measure)'. Nor has- 0VAE"l imit'ed 'the other measures states 
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. - ... J ■ - 

may employ. /Consequently, states are. stiU able to label most recip- 
ients economically depressed. « * 

For purposes of our analysis, we have , assumed that Congress haci a - 
rather simple notion in mind namely, that all other things being .* 
■ equal, recipients v/ith-high£r rates of unemployment should receive 
larger amounts of federal funds. Us.ing multiple regress*ion to conxrol • 
other variables, affecting the' distribution of funds (e.g., size, wealth, 
income, etc.), we found a* positive statistically significant relation- 

• * 

.ship b&tween'VEA expeediture^ and unemployment rates in only-^s^ej^f 
the twelve states, IVlinois. 

, •/;/ Agression; an^lys4s checks for a systematic linear relation. Given 
». « * * ** ■ * ' * * 

• the .peculiarities of many .tate distribution procedures, it is possible 
tbats 'on the av erage, states. -have allocated more funds- to i* with'trmh 

• - * ' ' ' ' + m 

'^unemployment but thai the allocation Is haphazard rather than 1 rational .* 

( ' Consequently, ranking LEAs by. unemployment rate, we' inquired whether 

- < . federal' revenue .per student was, on the average, -higher in LEAs in the 

top -half .of '.the distribution weighted by vocational education enrollment 

% r.-TaHe V-1 summarizes the results of this "inquiry^ displaying the rat ( io 

- or the two figures as we 1.1 as. amounts per student- f-"or*eacfr. state -A"- * ' 
o '•,<,. " \ • .'**'.•;-..• 

5*/. ratio greater than ome.-ind'icates-that, on the average, 'states concen- 
* • " " " ' \ '* «- - ,* ♦ • ■ * - 

... ttrated -more -fedV-aV- money i'n i LEAs with above; average unemployment,': and- 4 * ■ 



For local unemployment rates, we relied un data- from the U,S Office * 
sico.ndZrteri^V 6 !. 65 J? L '^\ l™"* Unemployment Rates, .V 



•By "ratiopaj ," we, simply m^an tfef the procedure -for 'considering . 
LEA s unemployment hate ,1s 'empirical Jy. &asea. and t t'hat twb LEAs' with* - " •' : : 
equal rates are *treated\ equal ly. - " V . • • v s . , .." 
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Table V-l Vl ' ' 



Average Federal Revenue Per Student 
Enrolled in Vocational Education for Secondary LEAs 
Classified' by Rate of Unemployment - 1978-79 



& 


CD 

« 


(2). 

LEAs with 
below average 


<• 

* ' (3) x 

LEAs with '" 
'aBove average 

i inomnl f*\ \ /m flu f 

Uiieinp i oyroen l 


Ratio of ' 
{6) to [_dj 


* 


CALIFORNIA.. 


24.96 


19.13 


22.08 


1.15 




COLORADO \ 


39.S4; 


24 .-2 5 


38.17 * 


1 .57 


r 


"FLORIDA ^ 




,9.36 


1 2 . 54 ' 


1,-3=4 




*' ILLINOIS 


21.76 


21 .89 


26.72 


1-.22 • * • 


JO 


KANSAS 


*< 7.75 


42.65 


47.03 


'1.10 ' 




N&W YORK 


• 

95.23 ' . 


56.41 ' 


101.93 


1.81 




OKLAHOMA 


32.50" - 


25.05 „ 


38:72 


1.55 ' 




PENNSYLVANIA 


167.23 


59.99 


74.74 ' 


1.25 ■ * 




SOUTH. DAKOTA 


96.34 


14.80 


. 44.73 


3.02 


r 


TEXAS 


' 88.32 


- 43.50 - 

< 


sa. 00 - - 


1.22 




' UTAH ;' 


43. 64- ^ 


44.68 


.34.97 


. .78 f 




WASHINGTON • 


■ 72.03 a 


- -..19.24 


-21.8 4' ' 


1.14 
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the extent to which it exceeds one indicates the degree of concentra- 

* 

tion. In* each 'state, federal revenues per stfaerit .in the largest city 
arS presented separately to avoid 'swamping the analysis with figures for 
a single LEA that may represent as mefch as 25 percent of the state's 
enrollment. , v - 

Table V-2 repeals that* on the average,, in all but one of the twelve 
states, federal revenues per student outside the largest city 'are higher 
-in LEAs with above average unemployment. Thus, while only a fevJ of the 
twelve ^states have a mathematically based method for allocating federal 
funds in accordance with unemployment, many. more manage' to concentrate 
federal fund.s in- areas of high- unemployment, albeit in a rather haphazard, 
ambiguous way. ' ■ 
riote, however, the' importance of excluding the central city from 



tnis analysis. In.. Ill inois, for example, CftTca-go"Y/Tttr~an~ above, average 
' unemployment rate regenves less fedepaT money per student than the group 
of LEAs with below average unemployment. 'If Chicago had fcee-n included 
in the calculations of Unemployment ratjos,fer Illinois, revenues per 
student wouTd have been about 'equal 'in LEAs - with above and below average 
unemployment; there would have been hp evidence of concentration.. »In 
Utah, including Salt Lake 'City would increase revenues per stud.en't in, ^ 
LEAs With high unemployment; but its inclu-sTon would not rajse the ' 
amount above that foV LEAs with below average unemployment; 'the state 
would still be allocating rJTore federal funds persstudent to LEAs with 
J>elow average" unemployment. On toother hind, including Denver; Col- 
orado and Rapid City, South Dakota in these states' calculations would 
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Table. V-2 



' - Average Federal Revenue Per Student ' - 
•Enrolled in Vocational ^Education in LEAs with Above 
Average and Below Averag'e Relative Financial Abi.tity 
f • . Secondary, 1978-79 



CD 



(2> 



(3) 



• * . ' Above Average Belpw Average Ratio of • 
Largest City _ RFA RFA ' , (3) to (2) 



* CALIFORNIA 


24/96 


*20 


.65 


21 


.03 


COLORADO 


39.84- 

• 


32 


.21 


29 


.75 


FLORIDA 


10.15 


10 


.68 


11 


.01 


ILLINOIS' ' ' 


."21.76 


t 

- "21 


.22 


26 


.30 


^KANSAS , 


7.75 


39 


17 


: 49 


.78 


NEW 'YORK 


9a. 23 


108. 


90 


. 43 


.34 


.-'OKLAHOMA . • 


32.50 


. • 35. 


8-1 


28 


32 


PENNSYLVANIA 


167.23* - 


69. 


76 


- 1 

-64 


50 


SOUTH, DAKOTA ' 


s 

" • 9'6 ; 34 


14. 


91 - 


: .,49. 


92 


•TEXAS' 


88.32 


45. 


08 : 


•- -51. 


59 


UTAH • ■ m * 


•43", 64 .« 


. 29. 


96 - 


;. '* 51. 


00 


WASHINGTON ,* 


12.03" 


' .. *18. 


69 - 


•\ 23. 


04 



r.02- 

:92 

K03\ 
1 .24 
1 .27 

.40 • 
1.26 

.92 
3.35" 



1.14 . 
.l S 7tK^ 



1.23 



/ 
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jntreasdf the degree of funds* concentration in LEAs with high unernploy- 
merit, - . - ' ' \ • 

The rather haphazard relationship between unemployment rates arid 
allocation^ of federal funds ^hould be interpreted 'cautiously . Except in 
a few' states where school district borders are' coterminous with county 
borders,- there are no accurate measures of unemployment rates in all, 
LEAs. Rather states-have been forced to assign a county rate to all 
LEAs contained within the county borders. This' practice fails to re- 
flect 'potentially* great disparities amonq LEAs within counties. Thus., 
for example-, Alameda County in California contains twenty LEAs. These 
include Piedmont Unified, one of the highest income districts in the 
state,. Emery Unified, one of the lowest income districts in the state, 
as well $s the Cities of Oakland and Berkeley. Assigning the sane 
unemployment rate to all of these LEAs makes little senSe, ar,d"ihe state 



has therefore, chosen to* assign fittl eN^e'ight to unemployment rates in-' 
its furies distribution fornula. Consequently, it is not surprising that 
the-states 1 patterns of allocating VEA funds do not appear to consider 
differences in unemployment- rates. Given the imprecision with which 
unemployment can be measured, this is probably wise policy. 

The difficulty' of obtaining precise measure? of unemployment il- 
lustrates a problem that will appear frequently throughout our analysis'. 
Simply put, in establishing criteria for allocating VEA funds, the 
Congress tas given insufficient attention fo the question of whether a 
part.icular^criterlon may be accurately measured for an LEA (as "opposed 
to a. municipal Uy, township, or county). Unless .the Congress is'willing 
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to consider supporting 'the costs of collecting new data (and the costs 
car^be substantial), it should consider more- careful ly what objectives n 

^ for targeting fund# can be effectively achie'ved_ us,ing data 'that are 
available for most school districts. 

• 2. Allocations to Areas Proposing New Programs / In requiring 

♦ states to give funding priority to recipients proposWg new programs to 
meet new and" emerging manpower" rie^ds, Congress apparently had ih mind 
discouraging localities from continuing to operate outdated or unnec- 
essary training programs and encouraging them>to anticipate labor market 

« 

changes that might cause shortages or surpluses of- skilled workers. 
However^, while the intent.is cl ear, .the^emphasis on "new" programs has 
not addressed. this aim very precisely. In many instances, resptDndino. to 
changing local labor market conditions requires expanding or updating, 
existing programs rather than creating new ones. .Moreover, rewarding 



— LEAs-Jior initiating- new programs may encourage unnecessary programs, 

offered simpl-y because they are new and therefore .el igibl e for funding, 

or elaborate disguises- foK existing programs that are changed in name 

only. Tn addition to such perverse iflcentiyes/ there are conceptual , .« 

difficulties of determining what constitutes a '"new" program. ' How "long 

may a program operate before it is no longer considered new, six months, a 

;'■'<•„ - . v ' 

yeaV, three years? How different must a new program be from an existing 

one to be considered new? 

• "As a result of these and other difficulties, states have largely 
ignored the new program criterion in allocating federal fiends. In 1978- 
79, only seven of the fifty" states reported using a factor considering 



new oroarams* in their procedures for distributing federal funds. 

Jk ' 

Epical ly, these-states gaVe to^LEAs offering new programs additional 

>. " * * . > ^ \ 

points, or weighting to the scores used to rank recipients for distri- 

* * * \ 

butlng federal funds.. in some cases, additional points\were based 

simply on £he number of new progans offered, with no consideration c^bout 

the number of students actually enrolled in them/ In other -instances, 

' LEAs earned points based on the ratio of expenditures for n^w programs 

to total" expenditures for vocational education. Apparently, Vtates 

employing this* practice "did got realize jor did not care" that it\put LEAs 

With large vocational ec^cation programs at a distinct disadvantage* In 

short, even among the few states, attempting to implement the r'ecuire- 

ment, procedures were highly arbitrary and imprecise. * ' 

V 

Unable to define an acceptable definition a'nd -measure of new pro- 
grams and lacking sJata ©n changes in procjram Offerings of LEAs, we did 



not attempt any quantitative anajysi s t of -the TTo'w or f.unds Vs:h respect 
to new program offerings. Hdwever, ^ given, the' sraal 1 number of states 
reporting any attempt to ose* this .criterion, we thinfcit safe to say 
that it has little or nd 'effect .on the allocation of federal .funds. 

> c • • • x . 

* B. I Distributions with* Respect tOyftelati v|j Financial* Abil ity and 
• Concentrations of Low-Vncohe Familie sV A 

In 'addition Jto directing funds' toward ecopomical ly'depressed areas 

arttf areas offering new* programs, the Congress pacified two 'more ^criteria 
* * * ♦ - < * \ 

* *■ - 

'for determining* tfie^distri by f ion of funds relative financial ability 

^and-toncentrations.of low-income families or individuals: 
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. .*■• tne State _s ha 1 1 , in determining the amount of funds * 
♦ available under this Act which shall be made available _ 1 
^to tho'se applicants for "funding, base s.uch distribution, 
, orTeconomic, social and.deroographjfc factors related # to 
Xk the need *for vocational educatton among various popu- 
lations '-and the various areas, of the State, except that 1 
j (i) the State v/ilj use as the two most .important 

factors in determining ' this distribution (I) in the 
cas'e, cjf local educational agencies, the' relative finan- 
\ ci-al ability of such agencies to provide the resources 
> necessary to fleet the need*for- vocational education in • 
the areas *they, service and the relative number *of coft- * 
cen traction <*f Tow-income families or individuals within 
• >. such^agencies, and (II) in the case of otherVel igi ble ^ 
recipients*/ thf relative financial ability of such re- 1 
. / cipients to •provide the ^sources to initiate 'or main 9 * 

tain Vocational education programs to meet the needs *, 1 
of their students and the relative number or concen- 
\ tratl^rjTtf students whom they serve whose* education- 

imposes higher -than, average costs; such as handicapped . ^ 
; students, students fronr low-income families, and 

_sttrdents from families in which English is not tae 
/ dominant language (P. L. 94482, Sec. 106(6)(5)(B)(0) " ' 

• Jl* - 

~ \ ] : 'Relative Fin^r^cial Abflitv , For purposes of distributing' VEA 
funds,_federal regulations stipulated 'two definitions of relative- fi sea] 
capacity., First, states' could employ measures of local property weaUh 
per-capita," typically the local tax base of an* LEA. divided' by its total 
resident population. Alternatively, states couJd.use«a measure of total 
local tax- effort', per capita local tax w *evenues divided by local per' 

capita'" income. , . k ** 

... .: ■, - ^ , % , 

' . In practice, -both measures "have proven unworkable for most states. 
Except for LEAs^ that -are 1 coterminous with county or municipal' borders , 
the most current measures of resident population are for 1970, the most 
recent census for which school district data- are available. School ' ' 
districts £er se simply have no neecKfor current population data, and 

. ' • Ifl 3 
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collecting it would be quite expensive. As far as local tax effort is 
Concerned, this measure is* practically impossible to calculate except 
• for a small number^of LEAs that are '.perfectly coterminous with all other 
taxing jurisdictions within the LEA's borders. # Consequently, most 
states measure relative financial ability in terms of equalized properly 
value per unit qf average daily attendance (ADA) or' per unit of a'verage 
daily membership (ADM). ,At the '.postsecpndary level, where in many 
states, there is no loca* funding, relative financial' Yi/il i ty has b£en 
defined simply as state revenues per stuctent. ' 

Regressions analyzing the relationship between relative finan- 
cial ability (property wealth per ADA) and allocations of federal funds 
found statistically, significant results in only one of the twelve states 
Washington. When we e^amine^d "average rfevenues per student in high 
wealth LEAs versus low'wealth LEAs , we found a mixed-pattern. As Table 

displays, in Colorado,. New York^ and Pennsylvania federal re'venues 
per student were higher ; in LEAs with above average wealth, a pattern 
directly contradicting- federal directions. In ; Cal i fornia and Florida • 
there was 1 ittle tii fference in federal revenues per student between » 
high-wealth and low-' wealth LEAs.' . In the remaining seven states revenues 
per student were from 14 to. 235'percent greater in LEAs with below 
average weal th„ ■ . < • ' - * ' .' ' 

« • 

, in most states; -the distribution of state and local revenues for * 
vocationaj education completely swamps any equalizing tendency ,of "fed- 
eraVfunds. ' Jhis is,- apparent when one" compares the ratio of federal 
revenues per students n low wealth LEAs to revenues per' student in high 

•• . "'' '164 - • '•• " 
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wealtfvLE'As with similar ratio^ for state and local revenues and total 
revenues. Table V-3A displays , these three types of ratios for the 
twelve states. In most cases the ratio for federal revenues exceeds^ 
one, indicating that more revenue per student is concentrated in low 
• wealth LEAs *6ut the ratio for total revenues is less, than one, indi- 
eating higher to'tarl revenues per student ir> high wealth LEAs. Con- • 
sequently, the .distribution of state and local funds more than offsets - 
the federal funds. - . * 

z - Concentrations of Low Income Families . 'Neither the Act nor the 
regulations clearly defines a measure of low-income families or ind- 
ividuals. Rather OVAE instructs states to .indicate clearly in their 
plans and -accountability reports how they have 'computed the concentration 
i of low-income families. Most states c*annot measure the number of low- 
income families pr, indivi duals directly, at .least not for recent years, * 
because LEA boundaries are net coterminous with municipal or county 
^boundaries, the government' units for which income data are most' readily 
available, Consequently, OVAE permits states to use proxies such as the- 
number- of students eligible for Title I or eligible for the.School lunch 
■ Program. ..States may. also use data on. Aid t© Families with Dependent'-' 
Children. • *'„ ' ".. . ' v 

Table V-4 reports the results of regressions' analyzing whether,* 1 . 
other things- equal, LEAs with : higher' concentrations of low-income fam- 
amilies .(LIF) • received- more federal ,VEA funds'* ' In only four of, the" 

for ^LHll U ?L°^t I ^r 1 - 1 J , ' ,dn the ? rsha » sk V Poverty 'index developed '■ 
1 TnL;?L J 1 S ^ rn y Administration in 1964 and modified by the Federa-1 

KhSS^ ? mn ^ tee ~ ir V 19& ' 9 ' This ' index est - abl ish ^'- "Poverty income 
' "head numhp T d SUCh fact °^ aS fa * iT * ^- e ' sextncr-age ? of y fami?y 
head., number, of children under 'ft, and farm, non-farm 'residence ' 
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, . ' Table V-3A- • / fc 

.- ' 
Ratios of Revenues per Student in tow Wfealth LEAs 
to Revenues per Student in H.igh Wea.Vth. L-EAs 
Secondary, 1978-79 ' 



Federal - State/Local, ■ '"'Total-' 
Revenues - «■ Revenues Revenues 



CALIFORNIA . 
COLORADO 
COLORADO • t 

FLORIDA 

ILLINOIS 

KANSAS 

ilEii YORK _ 

OKLAHOMA ; 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TEXAS 

UTAH' • 

WASHINGTON- 



T . 02 


* -.91 




• - > 

■ . - ,92 _ 


' ■ * ,91 ' .." 


• *' , • 91 . .* - - 


'1 .-03 ' 


1.19 


' '. 1 • 1 9 


• 1.2^' 


* .86 


" ' • .37 ' • . 


1.27 ; 


1.22 


1 .22 


.40 


M.A. 




" » 1 .26 


' .84 


or" 

. oo > * . 


.92 


' M.A. 


n.a: >; -'' : ' - 


' 3.35, 


1.25 


1 .36 


1.14 . 


.M. A. . 


N.A. 


1 .70 


1.08 


.1.16 


1.23~ 


.93 


.94' 

\ 


✓ • 
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/ ; • Table V-4 „• . ' ' . 

- Relationship 'Between Allocation of Federal Funds 
And Concentration of Low- Income 'Families 
Secondary, 1978-79 
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twelve states did we find statistically significant positive relation- 
ships. These results change somewhat when LEAs are grouped under two 
classifications of below average cind above average poverty. As Table 
I I —5 displays, in eleven states total federal revenues per student were 
frd?h 7 to 513 percent greater in LEAs with above average concentrations, 
of poverty. *In Utah, however, revenues per student in below average 
LEAs were only 87 percent of those in above average LEAs. \ 

C. - Allocations to Tar get Populations 

; — 1 — * : \ 

P.L. 94-^32 directs states to set a-side 10 percent qf the funds 
allocated untier Subparts 2 and 3 for programs' serving handicapped 
students and 20 percent for programs serving disadvantaged. Addi- ^< 

oiuiidiij, u pui - iuii uj uic uiiouvaii^aycu icuai iuc ib uO uc ftiberv.eQ *0f 

students with limited English proficiency (LEP), the '"amount , varying % 

depending- on the proportion o.f students age 15-24 statewide with limited 

English proficiency. Although P.L. 94-432 makdes no explicit mention 

of rape, funds distributed must comply with Title VI of the Civil Rights 

Act., 'Thas, while there is no requirement that states allocate rrofe 

federal VEA funds to LEAs with high concentrations of minorities , pro- 

» 

cedures that resulted in significantly lower allocations to such-dis-, 
tricts would-be. suspect. "Therefore, in this section we examine dis-* ' 
tributionsjwith respect to race, as well as handicapped and disadvan- , 
taged.' " f • - 
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Table V-5 



Relationship Between Federal Revenues per Student 
and Concentrations of Low-Income Families 
Secondary, 1978-79 
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Most states were «not able to provide *us with data .that reported the 

distribution of setaside fimds separate from allocations under Subparts 

* * ■ * • 

2 and 3, However, if other things r equal , 'states are directing more VEA 

funds to LEAs with higher concentrations of target populations, then 1 . 

regression analysis should find significant relations between the amount 

of total Subpart 2 funds received and the percent handicapped or disad- 

vantaged. In fact, in some respects, analyzing total Subpart 2 funds is 

preferable to analyzing only the setasi&s" amount (assuming it were 

available) because this permits checking for any substitution effect, by 

which an LEA receiving a greater setaside allocation would recefve a 

$ 

smaller allocation of unrestricted funds. 

1. Handicapped . Table V-5 summarizes the results of "regressions 

OY;m'nir>n -J-ho rol at t Artchi n ha* u, a an ^1 ] n^ptinoc; nf foHoral fun He; anH +hri 

percentage of handicapped students. In six of the twelve states, there- 
are statistically significant positive relationships for sir least one 
category of funids. Howeyer, we found significant positive relationships 
.for Subpart 2 and total VEA funds-in only three states - *. ' 

When we compared allocations pejr student in LEAs with below average 
concentrations of handicapped .students* wi th allocation^ in above average 
LEAs (TaWe V-7), we found that in eight states expenditures per student 
were from -10 to 400 percent greater in |_.EAs with above average concen- 
trations.^ handicapped students, but in three others, expenditures in 
— > # 

above average LEAs were considerably less than expenditures in LEAs with 
below average concentrations. ,'* 
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Relationship Between Allocation of Federal Funds 
And Concentrations of Handicapped Students 
Secondary, 1978-79 ■ , 
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Table 


V-7 








Relationship Between Federal Revenues per, Student 
And Concentrations of Handicapped Students 
.Secondary, 1978-79 
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We stKHjl-d note that the absence of positive findings does not 
necessarily indicate thaV a* sfrate 'failed to comply with 'federal , law. 
Presently, regulations do not require states 'to allocate setasides to 
LEAs on the basis of concentrations of handicapped students or -to weight 
handicapped students more heavily, in weighted pupil distribution sys- 
tems. Some states -do incorporate these procedures, biR others do not. 
Indeed <at least one state fiads it convenient* to allocate handicapped 
setaside funds to special state institutions for the handicapped rather 
than to' LEAs, Mot only do'es this practice permit easier accounting but 

it also eliminates problems caused by trying to match excess costs. .' 
* w 

Because these are specialized facil i ties ,.. the entire cost of operation 
may be considered "excess" and total state expenditures.™ these fac- 
ilities may be applied to the match. 

2. , Disadvantaged . Table Vt8 summarizes* the results of regres- 
sions-analyzing the relationship -between" allocations of funds and an 
LEA's percentage of disadvantaged students. We found some signifies?*^' 
positive relationships in four of nine states (data on disadvantaged 
students were un^wfTabl'e for California, Utah,, and. Washington ) . .Com- 
paring expend/tures ,p^t^udent in LEAs with above average and below 
average conpentratfoi^of disadvantaged students, we found that in eight 
states expenditures- pel? student we*e from 5" to 200 percent greater fn 
LEAs with above average concentration'sl'of disadvantaged Students 
(Table V-9). ' 

As with the handicapped setaside', there is no',requirement that the 
disadvantaged setaside or funds allocated under Subpart 4 be. allocated 
to LEAs with highe> concentrations of disadvantaged students. Our anal- 
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Table V-8 

Relationship .Be-tv/een Allocation cf'Federal Funds 
'And Concentrations of Disadvantaged Students 
Secondary, 1973-79 ~ 
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Table V-9 , 

Relationship Between Federal Revenues per Student 

And Concentrations 'of .Disadvantaged Students 
Secondary, 1978-79 ** 



0) (2) . '(3) 

Below Average Above Average .Ratio of 
^ • Largest City Concentration Concentration (3) to C'2) 

CALIFORNIA N.A. ' N.A*,. N.A.\ ' N.A. 

COLORADO 39.84 18.49 ' 39.28 2.12 * 

FLORIDA 10.15 10.57 ' 11.05 "l .05 

ILLINOIS 21.76 j , 1^.86 29.T5 . ' 1,56 

KANSAS 7.75 19.36% 56.30 ' * 2.91 

HEW YORK ..- 95.23 s 93 . 5T ' 92.27 ^ .99 

a v. « . w 

GnLAKCiMA ' 32 v 5u 15.68 49.42 *3.15 

PENNSYLVANIA. 167.23 '' 47,53 . 84.87* ' '1.79- 

• 'i * _ 

SOUTH DAKOTA 96.,34 '• . * 24.00 ■ 37.16 " = : 1 . 55 ^ 



T£XAS - . 88.32 43.84 
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f 9 0 



1 ..21 



UTAH , >|.A. . " N.A.. N?A. - ' N.A. 

WASHINGTON .N.A, - . N.A. ' N.A. ' ".N.A. 



V 



***** 



ysis, therefore, provides indicators of states' efforts to target funds, 
Jjyjt it does not indicate compliance or non-compliance with federal law. 
Moreover, states are free to concentrate funds in a few LEAs or insti- - 
tutions, should. they choose to do so. For example, some states allocate 
all or. substantial portions of Subpart 4 funds and disadvantaged setaside 
to vocational programs in correctional institutions. Once again, this 
practice simplifies accounting, as well as compliance with the excess 
cost provisions.' 

3. # Limited English Proficiency (LEP) . The funds available for 

LEP programs represent a relatively snail portion of total 'VEA funds. A- 

setaside within a setaside," it is unusual for LEP funds to exceed two 

percent of total «VEA funds, and in rfost states the LEP share is even 

less. Consequently, we did not expect to find any strong relationship 

between allocations of federal funds and concentrations of LEP students.. 

Regression results .confirmed this hypothesis. Jn no state did we fintfa 

■ . ' ° , " \ 

significant positive relationship. 

In five out of seven states, federal .revenues per student were highe 
""tn LEAs with above average concentrations of LEP students (Table V-10). 
However,- it is doubtful that these higher expenditures result fronj .the 
LEP seta's fde. Rather, t.he high correlation between concentrations of 
disadvantaged and concentrations of. LEP students probably accounts for 
the difference.* « • - 



* Statistically significant correlations b'etween LEP and percent- di-s- • 
advantaged were *.43 in California, .18 in Colorado, .14-in Illinois 39 
•South' Dakota*, and .09 in Jexas." Correlations' w 4 ere not statistically ' 
significant in Kansas and Utah-. See Appendix 
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Table V-10 

Relationship Between Federal Revenues per Student 
And Concentrations of LEP Students 
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4. Minorities . Because the percentage of minority students in an 
LEA is highly correlated with the -percentage of disadvantaged students, 
tire percentage 6f minority students was-not included as a variable in 
the regressions^. Moreover, there was no reason to expect a statist- * 

^aTTy^stgni Ti ca fTTT e s ul t^becauseTrTe^Tegislation does" not require 
targeting, on minority students, nevertheless, |t i.s important to ex- 

'amine whether significantly less money is being aVlOoat^d to LEAs. with 
nign concentrations of minority students. . ; 

Table V-ll compares federal revenues *pkr "Student in TEAs with 

y " %% *' X° * * * < ■ 

below average and" above average concentrations x>f minority students. • 

m ten states, tfutside line largest .citi-es , revenues per 'studervt ara on 

the average Tronft 3 to 133 percent higher in LEAs with above average 

concentrations of "minorities. Only in Utcjh do LEAs. with above average % 

conc£nt7ations pf mindrities fare poorly, a finding that U somewhat 

o ' * - y 

softened whSn Salt Lake City is. included rather than excluded. 



D.;"' Allocations to Postsecondary and Adult Programs ' r . * 

^ t The 1975 Amendments reserved for^ the first time a portion of the V 
allocations- under Subparts [2 and 3 for pqstsstoYidar> and adul tf programs . 
Section- 1 1 0 ( c ) states: ** •: V ' . ' '* 



.For each fiscal year, at least; 15 per centum of-each . 
State's •allotment under section 103'sh^ll be' -used' to 
pay 50 per centum "of the cost of vocational , education i 

.for (1)* persons, who have .completed or left high'schbol ; 
and who are enrolled in. organized,, programs of~$tudy 
for which credit is gjven.. toward an. associate,, or otner^ 
degree, but which programs- are not 1 designed aVbacca--* .. 



* 
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Table V-l 



Rel ati onshi p ^twg^jg_£edera3--Re v eji ue s- -pep-S-tuderrtr 
And Concentrations of Minorities 
• x * Secondary, 1978-79 



-Largest City 



— uf — 

Below Average 
Concentration 



Above Average 
Concentration 



V 



Ratio o'f 
-.(3) to (2) 



CALIFORNIA 
' COLORADO 

FLORIDA 

ILLINOIS 

KANSAS ^ v 
' NEW YORK 
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SOOTH DAKOTA 

TEXAS 
• UTAH 
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- N.A. ' - 
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24.03 
40.57 
47.57 
N.A. 
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laureate or higher degree programs, and (2) persc^is 

who have already ^nt^r^j^J^bor market^ or a re n n — — - 

— - — ■ — emptoyeTi7"oT^ho^ha^ completed or left high school 
and who are not described in paragraph (1). 
(P.L 94-482, Sec. 110(c)). 

fifteen percent is the minimum amount states'are to allocate to post- 
seaondary and adult education. States may — and "many do — allocate 
more, but' except for this direction, both the legislation and regul- 
ations are silent on what procedures states should employ to divide 
funds among secondary, -postsecondary, and "adult programs. 

Table V - 1 2 displays the proportions of total federal outlays 
ftfr postsecondary and adult programs in our sample or 12 states. Aver- 
aging about 22 percent for the nation as a\hole, the%ercentace of 
postsecondary and aduli. expenditures ranged from as little as 1- ^oercen 
in Pennsylvania to over 50 percent in Colorado. >.'e should 'note that 
. states witn percentages below the' 15 percent minimum are not out of 
cosnpl iartfce.^r The* setaside applies only'^ allocations under Subparts 2 
andj 3, '.although states may and many do allocate oortions'of. Sub- 
parts 4 and 5 t$ postsecondary and adult programs. . , 7, s 

. for several 'states, the issue of the division o£ funds betv.een* 
secondary ,and,,pQstsecdhdary levels is controversial and politically * 
charged. historically," in most states the secondary level has dominated 
vocational education and^received most of the iVderal VEA funds ,U)ut as 
yoc^iiona^- education* has grown at the .postsecondary levej, especially " 

"among community colleges, postsecondary officials have tried to secure 'a 
/ ^ - * . * ' ' . * - • 

, /larger share of the federal allocation. Postsecondary vocational ed- 

, . * 

.j&a'tors claim that program quality is higher and that they are in a 



Outlays of Federal VEA Funds for ^ - 
Postsecondary and Adult Programs as a Percentage of Total Outlays' 

1978-79 1 



K 



CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
FLORIDA 
ILLINOIS 
KANSAS 1 
NEW YORK ' 
OKLAHOMA 
PENNSYLVANIA' 
SOUTH ' DAKOTA 
TEXAS \ . 
•UTAH 

WASHINGTON ' 



r 



27.8% 
56.73 
17.3 
41 .9 
. 35.8 
17.9 

• 23.4 

14 ..3 

35M 

28.4*- 

25.5 

32.5 



Source:. Vocational Education Data System 
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-better position to provide, tfce rrore technical training that -today's 

employers demand. Thus, they can address more effectively than -secon- 

* .» . . _ » 

^ dary pro'grams Congress' concern* that federal funds support programs 
' * ' . ' i '" 

addressing new a jd emerging manpower needs. ? Secondary educators do not 

* \ 

necessarily refute such claims but' counter that needs/are greater at the 
secondary 'level.. Many of their students' .will not pursue* higher education 
•and therefore every ^effort must be made to. enhance their employment 
prospects before they leave high school. Moreover, they argus that 
quality of p'ogramsj-n vocational high sc.nools and area, vocational 
sc-ools of ter^ecuais or e/qeeds t' n zz of ,pcstsecorda'y p-ograms. T ; :ere— 
fore, saco-ca-y programs are ret i-eV:l, 'irfericr, ard •fe:e-\tl -\rd-3 
v.ould be' be'st used to upgrade less -effective programs. ^ [ 

There are a number of u-'proven' %ssu"?ticns a^fd urzzszed claims ir> ' 
the argume-ts of both sides, but ire debate, continues in many states and 
the problem of he, mo divide funds fairly betvien 'the. two. levels remains 
troublesome. Ge/ter.ally, states have adopted cnejof three apprcac-hes. . 
first, several states simply limit post secondary ana adul f'al locations 
to the t5 percept setaside. S-econd,. a number of states 'allocated ' ' 
-large'- percentage tc postseco'ndary programs, w hh the prooort-icr ce" a r-" 
mined arbitrarily by political agreements between- the' two levels; ' 
Finally, a few states base 'the division an. ratios of vocational • educat 
tion enrollment, sometimes weighted to reflect differences in program." 
costs between the two levels. / ^ > \ " * ' '. 

* * * . : ■ • * • , ^ v * 

. ' A number of difficulties impede developing, equitable procedures for 

•* #i 

dividing ffed&r.al funds .between secondary and posssecondaYy program's.'' 



Even if there was agreement, and in many states there is not /that the 



-division should be ba^sed on-each Vevel ^s relainVe "share of vocational , 
education enrollment weighted for difference/ in costs' and proportions 
of target -populations, determining a fair split wbuld not be' easy. In- 

most states, there is no measure of student contact hours at both levels" 

- ' .* - ' . • • 1 * 

that would .permit comparing and equating'' eacji leveT's vocational e v d- 



• r 



ucatibn enrollment. . Even .when states calculate* vocaticyial average 4aily 
attendance (VADA) at batjj, levels, -the -procedures for doing so may differ 
•anjl not'ire -e^sify d^nclj'^/'.'fior ^xaipple,. 'in California*, one' unit, of a 
-ptstseq^dacy YA*GA is "equal toJ525 student' contact hours. One unit of 
secondary, "VAD&, , however,' 'varies fcom about 830 to 1000 student contact 
hours,- depending on the length of * the school day in the tEA\ * Further . 

, ' , - ^ ..y r ■ 

.compounding comparisons of enrQllmeftts *are*different procedures*for - 
defining 'and identifying .handicapped and' disadvantaged 'students./ Id- 
.entffyfng ""economically* disadvantaged 1 ' is particularly troublesome for ' 
pGStsetot}dary;progr,ams WHose students are typiQafly, adul ts no longer 1 
under the care of their parents,. * Consequently, income- based measures o^ ' 
measures of students, el igible for financial include large numbers of 
'students' from r^lati^ely. well-off famili.es. 

. ' Even when comparable measures of enrollment are available, tjiere is «s? 

' -i ■ 

Qften debate over .what enrollments to consider for dividing funds among 
secondary, postsecondary and adult programs, Postsecondary represen- ' 
tatives; generally argue that enrollments in non-occupational consumer' % 
and homemaking "should not be counted for purposes of di viding^allocations * 



under Subparts 2, 3, and 4. Many aT*so argue that enrollments in in- 



dustnial arts"' should be ignored; 'they point out that although the 1 eg- 

. isl^tipn permits expenditure^ for industrial arts under Subpart 2, it 

does not require spending for this purpose and no nentioft or industrial* 

arts is made -under Subparts 3 and 4. As enrollments ift 'both of these 

» 

* programs are predominantly secondary, their 'exclusion from consideration 
in enrollment based procedures for dividing funds greatly diminishes the 
secondary allocations. Consequently, secondary officials strongly 
resj^t excluding these students,, especially tnose enfcllec-ir! industrial 

1 Zrt^for whom there is.no cthe. rf source cf- funds, such as Subpart 5 

V , 

ronies fcr cc;,s jr.er and hcremaking. .* 

A few. states recognize differences' in costs between secor.dary^a^.d * 
' pcstseccr.dary programs in determining their* respective allocations. 
However, -tr^s procedure 'tT^5?ff icul t for most states xo implement: Often 
postsecondary systems employ accounting systems that' are different from 

the secondary system's, nakipg compari'sons of costs "suspect, if not 

v. " ° * * 1 ' i 

impossible. Uhepe accounting is yiomparabl e,» procedures for prcrat*ing 

' such expenditures as counseling, clerical salaries, administrative 

costs, and buildings maintenance are so ambiguous that each sic^ remains' 

suspicious of the other!-s. figures. This has -led some states .to make 

/ • , i . * 

./cost adjustments based only^on those expenditures which can be easily ' 

verifi-ed and directly attributed to vocatonal 'education. For examole, 

California is considering "basing cost adjustments between secondary and 

v _ • 

* Hi 

po3tsecorfdary programs only on differences in expenditures fcr teachers' 
salaries and' benefits. * . . 



Cos'ts per student are typically higher for postsecondary programs', 

— ancl consequently,^ ncorporatTn"g"cost adj us "frn|ps^~pr r ocedu res" for 

dividing funds favprs the postsecondary level. Secondary, off icial s 

♦* 

argue that this is unfair. Although costs may be greater at the post-. 

secondary level, the postsecondary system also enjoys greater resources* 
<* 

to meet costs. .Therefore, a more equitable procedure would consider 

'., .' * 

differences in relative financial ability between the two systems, as 

i 

well as differences in costs. A sound principle, it is nevertheless not 
" easily implemented, for it depends on a comparable measure of relative- 
.financial ability for both systems. The ^imples.l; measure* ir probabty • 
total state and local expenditures per ADA, and in states funding- the 
buTk.df secondary and postsecendary •expenditures from s£a,te sources this 
may be a satisfactory approach.. However, where locaV property taxes * ' 
figure prominently jn the resources- of, pile or "both systems, expenditures 
per ADA will, not refleot 'possibly great disparities in relative tax 

•effort. If both systems rely .heavily on' local property taxes, then a*" * ' 

- . * *~ > * _ 

measure of property valu'e per ADA, weVgifted' to reflect differences tn ' 
total ADA among* LEAs, jniqht provide any cceptabl e measure "of relative 
financial ability- , Finally, if only one system relies on .local property 
taxes while the other is largely state funded,' a comparable measure is 

difficult °to*design. • 

* ' ' ' / ) ■ ' 

> ( . Tq summarize, a number of 'sta'tes'ftave made significant progress 

. , , . 

toward- developing systematic procedures for allocating federal VEA funds 
between secondary and postsecondary programs.' However, there are signif- 



© 



icant obstacles to achieving, a satisfactory arrangement, and many states 



have got roved beyoncl arbitrary al locations, or the 15 percent, minimum' 
setaside. In this regard, the setaside is not particularly effective. 
Not only does it provide no incentite fan exploring more rational v 
procedures but it may also act as an excuse for doing nothing. Thus, in 
several states the 15 percent minimum appears to have become the maximum . _« 

E v ^ * Pos'tsecondary Instrastate Allocations" " * 

*S J " : > ~ i / ; 

" ' All or the factors. affecting the allocation or'federal VEA funds 
at the secondary level -- relative financial ability, concentrations • . 
qf l'ow-incpre families or individuals, etc. are also to be used for 
distributing funds $t the postsecondary level., However, applying these 
factors at the postsecondary level is even more difficult than at'the. 
secondary level. Several problems arise". -First, in* many stiaties , -pest- ' 
second ary- proarara s^are funded almost entirely from state sources of 
revenue; they receive* no local funds. Consequently, Jthe conventional 
measures of relative financial ability, as-sessed value per capita or 
total local tax effort, are not relevant. OVAE has suggested that when 
pragrsqs rece-ive tfo local funding, state_e>ipendi tures per stude 4 nt be used*- 
as the measure of relat'ive^financiaVabiliti^" Such a measure, however, 
fails to ; recognize that-there may be legitimate reasons for expenditures 



per student* to differ among. post^econdaTy institutions that are fully state 

funded. These differences may reflect differences in costs resulting 

from differences ifi economies of scale (e.g., urbin'v-s. rural), types- 
. * * 

of progran* offerings, costs of living', administrative overhead, anc\ so . 



* .- 



Second, in many-states, the attendance area of a particular post-' 
secc^daj^ijistit^ . rather, the. i nsti - 



tutio'n Is open^to anyone residing in the state. In this case, such 
measures as local unemployment rate -and concentrations of low-income 
•families, which have- geographic, limits, cannot be measured/ Third, in> 
some states,, there are so few*postsecondary institutions that making 
• fine distinctions based on ; relative financial ability and other factors 
is not a sensible approach to allocating funds, especial l.y 'when these • 
factors are not easily defined and measured. Fintlly, as previously 
noted, even the identification of disadvantaged and handicapped students 
poses special problems 'for postsecondary programs. 

For these reasons, it is very' difficult to analyze .the' distribution 
of funds to postsecondary programs with respect to the various factors 
that are supposed to determine VEA allocations. We were able to perform 
this analysis, In only six of 'the twelve states in our sample, and given 
these problems with the>elevance of certain factors. and the difficulties 
of obtaining accurate data for tjjem at the postsecondary level, we are - 



not very confident of our result* Therefore,* the,reade!r Should regard 4 

.our findings as tentative at best. ' . , 

.. f" ' : • ■ ' ,. 

Considering first the relationship between VEA allocations. and 

relative^ nanclal abftity.we attempted to use the measure suggested by 

• OVAE, total expenditure! per student in each postsecondary eligible * ' .; / 

recipient. , For | this^f igure we rel fed * on information submitted to the ' 

National Center for Educational' Statistics (NCES) L the .annual, Higher . ■^ J .' 



✓ 



Education General Information Survey* (HEGIS) . We note that even, if a 

state were empl dying this factor, it would probably be using its own 

/ . l . ; - . ■ ■ * 

data and ntjt necessarily that supplied to r fittb. Thus, our analysis 



0 suffers from whatever' inaccuracies exist within the data available from 

NCES. In any event, regression anal ysTs revealed ngn$.of the statis- 

— - tically significant negative relationships- one wouHd expect to find if- * 

• * . * «, * 

- this factor 'influenced VEA allocations'. * 

.Table* V-l 3 summarizes the results of analyzing the rajio of 'federal 

v_.ll_._J - : " ' . 1 . _J * .": 

' . revenues par stfudertt in- LEAs with 'below average wealth- to revenues in 

* * * • 

LEAs with above average wealth. In "all six states* federal VEA revenues 

**per stu'der.t were higher in the upper hal'f of the distribution with, above - 

average relative financial ability: Consequently, there is no evidence-that 
. , •* . • , « 

relative fianacial ability figures prominently jn the allocation o.f YEA. 

funds at the 'postsecondar/ level ! . * • * • - • "^V 

Table V-14 displays- the results of degressions analyzing, the relation- 

ship between VEA' allocations per student and fconcentratVon^ of low 7 income 

families, - Although the retire isolated* instances of significant positive \, 

4 * ' "* * * ' * 

* relationships, two of the six. states exhibit no positiva effects of this 

variable on allocations',, and- a third shows a positive effect .only for. , f 

fuffts allocated under Subpart 4. Displaying the'.results for the anal- 

ysis of. thjs factor by quartile, Table V-15 shows that vn four of the. ' 
■ * * * 

five states '(data were not available for Pennsylvania) VEA revenues per 

"stu dent wej re, on the average,, from 15 fa* 300* percent higher in LEAs < r 

with high* concentrati6ns of low-income ^families than jn LEAs with low". ' 
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Table V-13 



Relationship Between 'Federal Revenues ,>per Student 

• - _ and Relative Financial Ability'' ' 

Pcrstsecondary 1978-79 



CD 



"(2) 



(3) 



(4)' 



Above Average Below Average -Ratio of .* 
, Largest City Concentration -Concentration (3) to (2) 



CALIFORNIA . . 


$28.47 


$30.91 




$30 


.01 


. .97 . 


COLORADO - 


- 265.18 


103.00 




56 


.27 


■ .55 - 


FLORIDA •' 


36.60 


54 69 




34 


62 " 


.63 


ILLINOIS' • 


55.74 


* ' " 13.59-' 




29 




, .87 ■■ 


KANSAS 


N.A. 


19.21 




17. 


42 


r - S1 - ■ 


PENNSYLVANIA * 


55.*6'8 


136.99 




« 77- 


04 '* ' 


' .52* 



Table V-14 ■ ' •' 

< .- . ■ - 

Relationship Between Allocations of Federal r<Furfds 
and. Concentrations of Low- Income families 
.Postsepondary .1978-79" 
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Table V-l-5 



Relationship Between ' Federal Revenues per w Student 
.and Concentration' of ' Low- Income Families • 
, . Postsecondary 1978-79 



O). 



1 ' Below Average 
Largest City Concentration 



(3) 

Abov£ Average 
Concentration' 



.• (4) ' 

Ratio of 
(3) 'to (2) 





. ..'CALIFORNIA 


$28.47 


$28.43 


' $32.64 


1.15.. 




CQLCRAQO 7 


265.18 


.60.79 


110.08 

'V 


i .si . 




FLORIDA ' 


36*. 60 • 


• 39.24 


5.2.72 . 


' 1 . 34 


♦ 


.ILLINOIS 


.f 55s 74 * ' 


31-94- 


•31,57 

* • 


'«» ' 

. * .99 




• KANSAS ' 


It. A. 


7.96 




• ' Jk 03 


\» - 


PENNSYLVANIA* . 


- *• 

' 55. 68 • • 

•w 




• 'H.A.' " 

' J? 
• • - 

0 " ■ 


,**N.A» \ 




3% 
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concentrations. Moreover, of .Chicago had not^feen excluded from the* } 
quartiles in Illinois, the Vatip would have been greater thani.p. 
- Thus ,, w hil e th e regr essions d e4^^edfnoLsysteina^ic- rel ationship between - 



VEA. allocations* and poverty at^the post^econdary level, the quartile* * | 

• ♦ « * * * 

- analysis 'indicated >i;hat there was some greater concentration of VEA 

funds in lower income LEAs. * * 

Regressions analyzing^the relationship between VEA allocations and 
1 . 

concentrations of disadvantaged students (Table V-16) found^consistently. 

positive results in California but none in the 'other four states^fdata 
, were not available for Florida). Quartile analysis on the same factor. 

(Table V-17) jrfevealed.that i,n three of the four states revenues per 
N . student wefe from 7 to 89 percent greater in LEAs with h4gh concentrations , 

of disadvantaged students'. - * \ 

m \ v With respect to 'concentrations of handicapped students, regression 

analysis -found no -statistical ly significant, positive relationships. 

J ( _ 

However,- when LEAs .were ranked .and divided into quartiles, revenues per 
^student were frpm 43 to 128 percent greater/ on the* .average in the top 
/'half of the distribution, with higher concentrations of handicapped' 
r student (Table V-18). ' * ' > ' . . . . 

With respect to Tocal unemployment rates., regressions found no sig- 
nificant relationships. Quartile analysis (table -V-T9) found mixed results. 
In 'three of the six states, VEA'revenues per stlident were" from 19 to 115 
• percent greater in LEAs with above average unemployment rates', but in • 

r ■ • i 

' ^hree others VEA revenues per student in the LEAs with above average 
unemployment were from' 81 ,to 91 nercent of average revenues per student 

L • * ■■ ' * "' 

■ - - • « - . K fv * • • 
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Table V-16 



Relationship Between Allocation?- 'of Federal Funds 
. •* and Concentrations of Disadvantaged Students , 
**• ' - • " Postsecondary 1978-79. . 
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.Relationship Betv^een Federal Revenues per Student , 
' "and Concentrations of Disadvantaged Students 
, Posts'econdary '1978-79 • . '. 



\ 



CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO" ' 

^FLORIDA 
ILLINOIS- 

' * KANSAS 
^EflNSYLVANIA 



.(4) 



• en (2)-- - ; • (3) f. 

' Belpv/ Average .A&ove Averaoe Ratio of * 
Largest City .'Concentration]* * 'Concentration jJ) to (2) 



$28.47 X" • 

i 


N.A. 




*. N.A. ' 


•'. t , N..A. / 


265^8- . 


$81 .45 


* 


. $86*198* 


■ r- .7 
.- • .V07 < 


36^0, 


. n.L ' ' ' 


y 


fl.A., . 


'■ - Wft. ' 


.55.74 « 


32 54 


* 


30-. 73 


%; .94- 


, t,,A '. • 


-13.65 - 




'25.75 


. % • 1.89 • 


55. 68 ' 


77.40 




106'. 07 


. 1 .37* 
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. Ta1>le V-1'8* 



Relationship Between Federal Revenues per Student 
and Concentrations* of Handicapped Students 
• • Pbstsecond'ary 1978-79 > 



(2) 



(3), 



(4) ".. 



Below Average Above Average Ratio. of 
Largest City' Concentration : Concentration* (3) to (2)* 
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J Relationship Between Federal Revenues per Student 
• • " and 'Local Ba^^c llnomnlm/mont- 



Rates qf Unemployment 



Postfcecondary .1 978-79 



ERIC 



CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
FLORIDA ' 
ILLINOIS 
KANSAS 

» PEHNSYLVAMI 

■r'j 



-v. 



(2) 

'Below .Average 
Largest City ■ £onceri.tration 




$27. 65. 
50 '.59 
50.92' 

.25.27 
19.39 
, 101 .'29 



( 



Above Av.era.ge 
Concentration 



$32.. 90 

ioa.54' 

41 .'51 
52.97 
17.66' 
82.42 



(4) 

Ratio of- « 
(3) to (2) 



in the LEAs wjt-h below average unemployment. 

Regressions analyzing tjhe relationship between VEA. allocations and 
concentrations of stuclent with limited" English proficiency found no 
consistently positive results. In the quartfle'analysis, ^results. were 
mixed* with two of four states displaying higher revenues per stuaeot in 
LEAs .with abo-ve average concentrations of students "with limited English 

• proficiency (Tajbl e" V-20.)* . ^ 

' " . . \ 

Finally, Table V-21 summarizes the results of ranking LEas by 

* ■ • 

percent minority and dividing;, tfrem into enrollment-weighted quartii.es. 
v Io five of the six states, revenues cer student were from 26 to, 202 * 
percent greater fn LEAs wi th v above .aberage 'concentrations 'of minorities. 
Ijn the sixth, -Illinois, the results are sofreVhat understated by- the'ex- 
elusion of Chicago iron? zhe qu.artile, Calculations <• 

To summarize; for 'al locations q* VEA funds to post secondary LEA'S, • 
there is no evidence that' relative financial ability has been- a "signif- 
icant -factor "in determining allocations, ffoweferr tlfere is weak 1 but 
poitive evidence of'a relationship between revenues per student and 



concentrations of low-income families, disadvantaged students, and hand- 
icapped students. .The relationship with local unemployment rate*s was • 

mixecf, positive in -some-states^ but negative in others/ \Vfe stress that 

» * * <^ * 

:th^se findings sholild be considered cautiously. They are. bas£d on a 

rela-ti vely /small number of states. Mojf # e importantly., whether accurate 

or not, the^f indiags "un^Srscor^ the nee,d for Congress* to consider more _ 

Careful Jy^hq, Iqnds of • factors .that would be jiibre appropriate for deter - 

♦ . . . • • . • fc ^ 

* I < \ ' • ■ ■■ , 

" • ' • " ' k * \ ' " • 
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Tabl'e V-20 



Relationship Between" Federal' -Revenues per Student 
and Concentrations of Students with .Limited English Proficiency 

Postseconda/ry 1976-79 
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; (3) . 
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Ratio of • 
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Relationship Between Federal Revenues per Student ' 
■ and Concentration of flinori'ty Students 

Postsecondary 1.978-79" . ' » " 



(4) 



o) . • . (2) ( 3 ) ' ••: 

• _ Below Average • ..Above Average Ratio -of 

Largest Ci ty Concentration^. Concentration (3) to ( 2) 



CALIFOWJJA ' 
COLORADO ' - - 

« 


$28.47 
265. 18 


$26.20 . 
*' 42.' 19 - - 


1 / $34.29 

-> 

127.37 - 


" 1.31 

7 

3.02 


FLORIDA 


. • \36.60 


9 « 40.50 


51 . 07 . ' . 


*' 1.26 


ILLINOIS 


55.74; 


» 37. 65 


' -27.55 - 


.73 


KANSAS • 


r' Al.A... 


11.91 " 


^27:00* 


/ 2.27 


PENNSYLVANIA, ' 


' 55,68 


69.40- 


107'. 36 


1 .54 



mining pos"tsecondary allocations, especially in those states wtiere 
p6stsecondary*LEAs receive no local <loVlars- and where LEA boundaries 
are not geographically defined. In these .instances , the rn^st simple 
and sensibly approach +/offld be'' to allocate funds\for special neecls 
populations on 'the basts of relative concentration 6f these students 
within eligible recipients and to distribute the remainder on ,the* basis 

*** V * \ 

of equal amounts" per unit of vocational ADA.. ' . 

/ - 

'4 * ♦ 

F. Af location By Stratum ° ' ' • , ' 

• * «- 

Although P.L. 94-482 makes *Yio% special provisions for LEAs located in 
urban or rural areas; it is interesting to* examine the percentages of 
federal funds allocated to urban and rural recipients. CoSis are gen- 
erality higher in large cities- and in small rural LEAs. . In the cities, 

t 

high labor costs, greater numbers of disadvantaged students, s-evere ^ 
problems- of, theft arid vandalism, and a preponderence of antiquated 
facilities and equipment tombine to drive up costs of delivering high 
, quality vocational education. In rural areas on the otberliand, sparse' 4 
settlements, a dearth-bf qualified -teachers, and high transportation 
, cists impede offering a wide variety of vocational programs. Conse r 
qfuently, given Congress' aim to concentrate federal spending on^aiding 

4 

target^populatio/is and improving programs, ' one would expect states to 
allocate disproportionately larger shares of*VEA monies to rural areas 

'Cm ' r 

,Snd the larger urban* LEAs. v \ 

Table -Vr22 and V -.23 displays' the relative allocation of VEA funds -% 
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Table V-22 



\ 



Index of Proportional Distribution of 
"'. VEA Funds by Location of LEA' 
\ Secondary, 1978-79 
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City 
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For. these four. states, only four strata could -be constructed - larqest 
cvty, urban, suburban, and rural, Consequently, figures reported under • % ' 
large cjties and small cfties -are uffian and suburban, res^ctivelv 
and are not comparable to the other states. . r * = " 
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v , Table V-23 



••index of Proportional Di stri bu of - 
VFA Funds* bx Location of LEA 
• '* Postsecohdaifyi. 1.978-79 
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to secondary and postsecondary LEAs of different sizes. * They .report, an 
"index of proportional distribution," which is s'imply the LEA's'per- ' 

centage'of total statewide federal funds' divided by its percentage of 

» / • • V/ * . ^ • • • * . * 

the state's population. For example,* an' LEA with 10 percent of the 

federal money and only eight percent of the state's population would 

"score i:25 on. this index '(JO : 8.= 1*. 25). Similarly,- an LEA w.ith. three ' 

percent of the VEA funds and ''four percent -of the, state's population 

would >sc6re^. 75 (.3: 4 = .75). pierjafore, tEAs with scores less than 1.0 

are receiving disproportionately smaller shares than they woufid receive . 

if f,unds were allocated strictly on a "per capita basis. LEAs^itn* ' *• 

• * 

scores greater than 1.0 are receiving .disproportionately greater shares, 

* ■ '» » * 

. * • * 

Mo clearly consistent pattern for secorWary LEAs emerges from Table 

V-2.1. LoSv Angeles, .Denver, Rapid City, and Salt Lake City all fare - 

better than the average .LEA, while Chicago and W\chita do, not do as. 



well. Jttfral LEAs receive disproportionately large shcfres in* Kansas and 

. Utah, a proportionate share in California, and below average shares in - 

. Colorado^ Illinois, and South Dakota. In short, although the results 

are mixed, the charge that P.L. 94-482 favors large urban JiEAs is 'not'* ' 
• . - * • • 

;•' supported by the da fa. Similarly, results for postsecondary LEAs 

CT^brle-.V-23)« ekhibit no clearly consistent pa'tterns. ' .. 

r • - \ 
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■ G.' Relating Distributional OQtcome's to Allbcafriog Procedures 
. % ; - . . . « 

% In an earlier report to N.L.E., the P-roject on National Vocational 
Education Resources examined the -types *of allocation formulas and other 
procedures' states^ employed to distribute' Tuhds to'LEAs.* That.repo'rt * * 
distinguished among three general types of a-llocatibn formulas that 
states were using Hn 1978-79: 1 J -a tabular method,* 2)' a .reimbursement 
rate equation, and 3) a'weigfvted points method. Jhe first, the tabular 
method, consisted simply of a t&ble of.point scores that l^stetL amounts • 

• . % -v - . 

of VEA^funds an LEA would receive for a pirticalar score. The deri- 
vation 9f the table was not explained, and no clear rationale existed 
for the system. The second, the reimbursmeift rate equation, determined 
the percentage .of , an ISA's expenditures that the state would reimburse 
depending on total points scored 'on* such various, factors as relative - 
financial aliljty, concentrations of •! ow- income 'families , etc. 4*1 though 

this method reimburses a higher ' percentage of a needier lEA's expen- • 

\ - % ' ' ' ' ' 

ditures than a Kess needy LEA, -it does not necessarily allocate a 

greater amount of fun'd/, beca.use the nee'dier LEA' s ^expenditures may be 

significantly less than less .needy LEAs. The third, the weighted points 

meth8Q, al locates "f unas on^each. recipient's tot£l vyeighf ed point score 

as a proportion of total;, points earned by aril recipients in* the statte. 

'Although superior. to the other two,, it suffers from several' shortcomings, 



. . . * Charles S..Benson^E. Gareth HoacTilander, and Robert PolsteV; Analysis 
of Distribution Procedures Used 'by States to Distribute Federal Funds for 
Vocational Education , Berkeley: -University of California, Project on 
National Vocational Education ftesoyrces, School of Education, 1 930. / 
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most importantly the difficulty of properly 1 incorporating relative 
, financial' abil ity directly in the weighting procedure, 

' • ' ' * * ' ' ' • ^ • ' ; 

. Our analysis of the actual distribution of federal furlds to LEAs in/ . 

/ • * . f^' . 

t the states examined to date confirms earlier- conclusions , about the *. , ' ' ' 
'defects in the various allocation, procedures uskd'by the states.. Table 
. V-24 summarizes the. results of the regression analysis' and the ratios ' « ' 
' df expenditures per student. in_ LEAs above and below the statewide slaver- . 
age value for.e&dh factor that is supposed to influence the distribution. / 
4 ^ of funds.. Seven states, California, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, 0k1§homa # , < 
Sout^JDakota, and Texas satisfied all factors on .at .least one measure .o'f r 4 \ 
each factor although even in most of these states regression analysis 
produced no statistically significant results^. All of these states- emplqy^ 
weighted student methods. ' , r 

In 1978^79 JJtah used a very limited version of tlteVeighted points 

• ' k k" .* ' • ' • * ; ' • • • 

, .method,, excluding any .measures of handicapped* disadvantaged, or LEP 

-students. - Not surprisingly, therefore actual distributions shsw no 

relationship to tjiese*measu*:es. The formula* use,d <as a proxy for con.-. 

centratipns of low-income famil.ies'the number .of K-i 2. children, qualifying ' - ' 

for free or reduced lunches. Apparently this. measure bears no Vel'a- 

tionshtp to^the Orshansky measure" employed in*our analysis -for* there 'is . , ' ' 

no indication that allocations are greater "in LEAs with high co'ncen- •. . '. - 

ft « 

tratijons oY Roverty, ' v 

.• Results for Colorado confirm the.major defect of .percentage rate' ' » 
reimbursement methods- that ca.tv.fesu It in higher -amounts of funds per . 
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Table V-24 



Summary <$f the Relationship Between 
Federal/Allocations and /arious Criteria 
For Determining Di-stributions ■ - 
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Because Utah .equalizes the influence of differences in assessed 
value, per student in the distribution of general state aid for' 
• edufcatton* jth 3s -measure i$*not relevant. - 1 , * 



.student being allocated to LEAs with greater relative financial ability. 
Note that on the average in Colorado, federal VEA funds- per ^student are 
higher>*n LEAs with above* average' wealth"! 

\ v - . ^ 

H. Conclusions j " * % 

. • ? ■ - 

Jhis -analysis 6f. intrastate distributions of. VEA funds leads to a > 
number of conclusions. " „ • • 4 

I. As of 1978-79, for both secondary and nostsecondary allocations, 
-J " . . * • % ' ' ^ 

mq*$t stages- h^d not adopted mathematically sound distribution "formulas* 

- /\ i > * 

that.speci>ied*systematic linear relationships between VEA al"locc&i6ns . 

and the various factors that Congress -had identif led^for determining 

' • /- 

allocations. • . ■ * : 4 \ 

" • . *■ • / . ■ » ' # 

' . 2.^At the secondary level. 7*of the "12* state? studied did, on- the . 

, average , direct more VEA revenues per student to LEAs with below average 
relative financial ability, above average unemployment rates,, and above , 
average concentrations of low-incdme families'. However, in these "states • 

-the pattern .was not consistent across al/l LEAs, . 

3. \4t tha postsecondary level, none of ' the six states studied fc 
showed the expected results,.on*al V three 'factors when less rigorous 
methods of analysis by enrollment weighted quartiles were„ employed. 
Results] were .'mixed 'when facto ns are examined individually-.* 

-4. For bot-f^ levels, and especially for postsecogdary, , there are 

•serious difficulties in obtaining data-for LEAs on the factors specified*' 
in law and regulations- In 'some basest a particular factor is n.ot.e-' 
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-specially appropriate (e.g., "relative financial ability at the post- 
secondary level) and in others, data simply werernot-ava.il able for LEAs 
whose boundaries are not coterminous with municipal, or county borders* 

5. Eveta when states technically satisfied *the instructions to 
concentrate .resources in LEAs with particular characteristics, the 
degree to Which they met the^e requirements varied 'greatly. For example 
on the average, Illinois/allocate^ 24 percent more per sFudent to LEAs 
with below average relative 'financial ability, while South Dakota al- 

- located 235 percent more. , 
i 

^ 6-' -Where so^e federal funds were allocated in "accordance with- 

federal Intentions, £he effects of ttrese allocations were often offset 
by the distribution of 'state and local funds.- . \ f 



! . CHAPTER VI • • 

• ' •. * 
. Funds Jistribut*oo. further Considered: „ 

« 1 Service,s*by Function and by Cl'ient Population Served , _ t 

♦ ♦ <f * 

1ft s v/e indicated, in .Chapter L> 'Federal -appropriations for Vocational 

• . * » 

education are-pas^ed for. designated purposes^. Section, 120 moijeyjis far 

•support .o'f instructional programs of various ".kinds and for me-etjng part 

of £he costs^of y.artOus "supporting services. "Section 130 money is for - 

• . . » * > ^ i * " 

the purposes of resfeargh, exemplary and innovative- programs ,"c^rrifii\um 

^development, guidance and counseling, pre-service an4 in-serVrcT^ain^f 

and ^ran-ts to overcome sex bia^. Section 140 money is u£e'd"fQr: spgxial 

* * * . ■ t ^ ■ 

programs? for the disadvantaged, and Section 150 money fs 'desismaced for 

'• » 4 * • , • .' • " •/ . 

programs- i.j}-, consumer and homemakincj education. . ^ ' . 

• . • * * » ' • 4t. \ « 

In ^addition*, P.L. 94^-482 .requires that portions of federaV al 1 ot- . 

ments among the states shall be devoted to national prijxnty programs. 

Thus, 10. percent # of federal grants_are to be ersed to„pay fdr.^he excess 

«' ■< 

costs of vocational education for handicapped persons ,;20 percent for 
t •. ■ « . 

excess costs of disadvantaged persons (gixcept that a portion of the 

\ • • ' 

..disadvantaged setaside is' reServ&d / or 'peVsons of limited EnglisNn 

speaking ability, as determined by the.state's. ratio of 1*5-24 year old 
» jf\ ... 

students iJ the LEP* category to total 15-24 year old population), and 15 

* • ■ » ' *' . . ■ 

.percent for° postsecohdajy education., 

}x\ the ^rs.t haj.f. of thi^ chapter, using data-from a sample of 
15 states, we consider^fynds distribution (federal/ state, and local) 
•by 'Section lieidArtg (120, 1*30,-140, 150) and by legislative sub-purpose 

* • " ' \ 

' * - , f ■ \ 

i . • * « > „ • *v 

* ' . ' • F 

«»**«, % 
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within the section J20 and* 130 categories. .For tfrese'lS states 'we also . \ 
describ'e funds distribution *by legislative seta's ide, i:e./ proportive * ^ 
of funds 'dev.oted to disadvantaged, handicapped, limited English proficiency 

.and 'postsecondary students. • . 

* ■ • 

In the second half , of this' chapter,' using data. from a survey of LEA's 

and OER's'in>10 states,,' we'deal with certain* similar 'or related topics; 

uses»of funds *to mciirTtain, extends or Improve vocational program's; ^ex- • 

penditurfes on target populations (again); efforts' to overcome sex ster- 

eotyping in training; ' coordination. of 9|A and Comprehensive Employment 

t an<jTrain.ipg Act (CETA)» programs; 'and use- of VEA- funds to purchase • 

training. services frdm private contractors. , 

« * * * * 

r« . Funds Distribution -by Appropriations Categories and Legislative* Setaside 

In this part of our report we -use data' from the following 15 state ' 
.sample; Alabama, California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois; Minnesota, N^w 
Hampshire, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tex&s^Utah, and Washington..' It is , instructive to see how well our 15 * 
sample states appear to be. representative of national data. Table VI-1 
compares mean values of the .15 state sample with "mean values of all the 
states for a* number of linportantvvariables. . §tnce five of the sample \ 
States were 'pufposively chosen to be the five largest in terms of vo- 
cationaV enrollment, -(California, Florida, 'Illinois, New York, and Texas) 
it is not surprising, that the average of federal vocational ^locations, 
as well as the average of vocational enrollment', fs -larger in the sample / 
'thanjn the national universe Federal' vocational allocation per capita 
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Table VI-T 

r 



/COMPARISON OFjMEAN VALUES OF THE SAMPLE "(15) 
JOF >THE.U.S,, f?Y 79. / 

Average of 





1. Federal Vocational' Education- 
Allocation FY 79 ' 

2. Federal Vocational Education 
Allocation per Capita^ 

3" Federal Vocational Education 
> -Allocation per. Student 
4, Estimated .Federal Vocational' 
\ Education Allocation per 
\ ./Handicapped Student" 
5; Estimated Federal Vocational 
Education Allocation per 
Disadvantaged^ Student . • 

6. Enrolment in'Vocational 
Educaiitw - v 

7. '. Percentage of Enrolled Who 

Are Handicapped 
,8.' Percentage oS Enrolled Who 

Are Disadvantaged t * ■ 

9. Rati© of Federal Vocational 
Education 'Allocations to 
FederaT^Exoehdi tures / ' 

10. Ratio* op-- State 'and Local ■ 
Government Vocational Education" 
Expenditures to Federa-1 
Vocational Education Expenditures' 

11. Personal Income per Capita 

12. ' Tax Capacity * - % 

13. Tax Effort N - *' 

14. L(aempl oyrfient Rates * 

15. Percentage of Children 5-17 
in Poverty , 



15 States All States 
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of the sample is approximately>£Tjtifcl/ to national , average, but federal 
vocational dollars p&r stUdent*are 9. .percent lower in the sample, fndicati 
"probably that- the sample states have<a s'omewhat greater than average 
propensity to enroll students in vocational classes. At. first glance 
one might draw, the same conclusion about disadvantaged students, but - 

!.then we* see that the percentage of pe.rspns enrolled who are disadvan- 
taged is smaller in the 'Sample states: ' Since the- Federal setasides are 
minimums, not maximums, presumably .the, sample states had a si ightjy "less 
than average inclination to spend federal vocational funds on the di s- - ? 
advantaged. Likewise, there .is, apparently a si igtit disincl ination to 
identify .students, as handicapped or, : once identified,' t.o" enroll, them in f 
vocational programs, 'and so Federal dollars per handicapped student' are 
20 percent h\gher in the sample than in the nation as a whole. On the ■ 
other ^and,' .the ratio of state and local expenditures- to federal vo- . 
cationa? expenditure's, is 29"percent h'igher in the*Sttmple states than the . 
national average. This presumably reflects higher costs (mainly teachers 1 ' 
salaries) in the five core states and the apparent greater prbpensity tff 0 
the -sample states. to enroll students in vocational education, nbted 
above — though not, it* would seem, -a greater propensity to enroll the 
disadvantaged an'd handicapped. , . • 

As foKcertain other' magnitudes, there is no discrepancy as between 
the^mpl'e and the Ration. These include. the ratio of federal all o- 

,cati'ons\to federal expenditures, personal income per capita* tax. capa- 
city, tart effortv unemgl oymerft .rates, and percentage of children in 

• C * \ 

ptftevty. Given 7 the agreements so found. between the sample and' the 



nation, and given the fa^t that -most -discrepancies', where they exi s t^, _ 

. • \ - ' 

are in an order of magn,i ttide no greater than. 10 percent, we conclude, 
that the sample states ,^tckerr as a whole, are basically representative^- 
of the national data. 1 . - * * * . ° 1 

A. Funds Distribution fry Legisfative (VEA) Sub-Burp$se 

Tte<:1 968 Amendments '"to the Vocational Education Act s of 1 963 re- 

quired the states to s^epd various portions of their Federal grants on 

work-study programs, cooperative programs, construction, guidance and 

counseling, 'etc. The T976 Amendments loosened the strings on the require 

rrsents to r.$ke particular' kinds of programatic expenditures, "but it 

allowed" states tQ use Federal funds for the following purposes under 

Section 120 grants: voc&tijpnal' education programs £e_r s£, work-study, 

cooperative programs, energy education,, construction, grants to promote 
\ * 

sex; equity, student stipends,- placement services, industrial "arts, 

support services for women, day care, sen/ices' for displaced homemakers,' 

instruction under contract, and state a nd^ local administration, Sec- 
• .* - - * * 

tion 130 money can be use£l by the states for research,, exemplary and 

' * . ' * • 

innovative programs, curriculum development, guidance' and counseling, 

pre-seryice and -in-service training, grants to overcome sex b^s, and 

'administration" of the above, activities. » * 

Table VI-2 indicates.. tlrat \ifie only substantial uses' of Section 120. 

Federal money are operation of vocational programs and state, admini* 

strati on. The* portion of federal' money used for state administration 



varied amongst "the states of our sample from 27 percent in New Hampshire 
to six perc'ent in California, 3 large ranged 

South Dakota spent three pejpcerit of its Federal 120 mpney on sex. 
equity research. Illinois, spent five percent oh* work study V while Texak 
each spent fouf percent oh that activity. New Hampshire: allocated nine 

percent to cooperative programs, Colorado spent 5 percent and Alabama, 

* * * > . . 
and Washington cjirected four , percent. Alabama 'allocated six percent 

to construction- South Dakota* put'll percent on local* adnrinistrative 

it * § . 

cfnd Washington sp'ent five on test purposes.. Otherwise, none of the 15 

states of. the sample devoted more than three percent of «ts Federal 120 

grants 'to, any of the*13 permissive use$/of Section 120 money ,' outside of 

program operation arid administration.' 

Table VI-3 shows the allocation of state/local vocational education 

funds by legislative subpurpose. JJnder N the. Section 12Q category, most 

of the state money was tised for program operation .and local admini-^ , 

stration. Expenditures for state administration from state funds were 

relatively minor* % * . ^ 

♦ - 

* Oklahoma spent four percent of state/local money for .cooperative 
programs. Alabama Spe'rit eight percent fo % r this'piirpose, as 'did. Florida. 

*■ — * ' , . * 

SoutjTDatota. devoted nine percent to that activity: Three states, Flor- 

.* • ' 

ida, Pennsylvania,'* and South Carol ir>a, used more than three' percent of 

*jt • * v '• * 4 I , • < v / ¥ 

their state/local funds for construction, wh He two — Florida and New' 

Hampshire, tfr'RUt more than three percent of their 'state/local outlays 

♦ into- industrial arts. 



The pattern *of use of (Section 180 ifunds with regard to Federal- 

* 

money and state/local money as well, is not uniform anfong the states of • 

our sample and is therefore-hard to summarize. (Tables VI -5 to Viy). 
f . 

The to> lowing things, however", can be said: 1) in all states of our . 

; sample, guidance'and counseling consumes a significant portion of Fed- 
eral ,money;^2) in almost all states of the sample, teacher 'training* * 
represents an important use of Federal money (Alabama and Newark , being 
exceptions); 3) in almost all states of the sample, the research <coor- 
dinating units receive substantial amounts of Federal money (New H-ampshipe 

•and Pennsylvania being exceptions); 40 on]y*in South Dakota. is aViy 
notabje amount of Federal money (over 10 percent) .used for. exemplary 

"programs; 5) only in New York, Oklahoma, and Texas is any substantial 
amount o'f Federal roney u^ Sd fo r curriculum development; and 6) only in 
New York is any substantial amount 'of federal money used'for grants to t • 
overcome sex bias. . - • - I » ' \ 

The reader may recall our observations in Chapter I to the-p&int the^ 

. * • » \ * 

that VEA legislation arid regulations are self-contradictory, ariibiguous, 



and open to easy jnanipulation by state and local 'governments. The results 
presented here -about the uses of Federal funds and the degree to which 
state and local # dollars- are used to reinforce Federal objectives 'appear 
to put evidence behind our reservations about the effectiveness of Federal 
ctffttrals over the uses .Of:money. It" would, seem, indeed,, that the 1976 . 
VEA legislation is itself a variant of* the block grant that- is so popular 
in the* current administration's: approach to -social policy/ 
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Distribution of federal VTA 
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The basic data for these tables was supplied tg; us by VfOS. The 
U. S". "figure is aUually the total for \1 states, the District of Columbia 
and outlying a,reas. 1 he combined federal and nonfederal expenditures' for 
' eaeh item of Sections 120 and 130 did not always eftM I "the 1otal expendi- 
tures , luie by line. However, the dif reroutes were small. In a few 
' , 'instances the original data appeared to he in error due tq key punching 
or typographical mistakes, and these -were corrocted"by us. Infill 

• instances, the changes were not large in twins of the overall Section 
12*0 or 130 expenditures for that state. 
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Distribution of State and Local Vocational Education 
• 130 funds Oy Legislative Subpurpose 
In Percentages 
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B. Funds Distri bution Under the Legislative Setasides ' 

_ % * ; 

■ Let- us now consider the allocation' of funds to the 'national 
priority programs' identified in the 1.976 "VEA legislation. Table VI-8 
pertains to the placement of Federal VEA funds by the states on services 

for persons in the set'aside categories-: handicapped, disadvantaged, limited 

» 

English proficiency, and'postsecondary. In the ca'se'of the 10 percent f 

* / 

setaside for. handicapped persons, only New York and Pennsylvania ap- 
peared to be in conformity with the FederaV statutes in 1978-79, though . 
all sample states, except Alabama, South Dakota, and Texas,* were reason- 
ably close. - With regard to the 20 percent setaside for* disadvantaged 
people, tha range in. state allocations of federal funds was very. wide. t 
Illinois allocated nearly 50 percent- of its, federal receipts to -the * 
disadvantaged', while Alabama, California, ^nd South Carolina directed 

less than 15 percent of federal money to this 'purpose. •« Strictly speaking, 

♦ • * 

-of the 'sample' states, only Illinois appeared to be in compliance in 
* * 

:197$-79 though Texas was very c\ose. Likewise, the r$mge amongst. the < 
«* ' • 

sampVe states in federal allocations for postseeondary- programs is' 
brbad: Colorado directed 55- percent of federal money to this. purpose, 
•and- Illinois, 45 pefe&nt, .while the 'States of Alabama, New Hampshire, 
and- Pennsylvania- fell below the- mandated -15 percent level . m % 

■ Table Vl-9 r§vea3s that states and .localities are even less eager 
to spend their, own tax 'resources on behalf of target populations than tfiey 

are to use Federal dollars in that way. In other words, the setaside 

provisions" of the 1976 VEA legislation has not resulted in any great 



Table VI-8* * ■ *• 

Federal VEA Funds (FV 7.8 - FY ^9). 
Distribution by Legislative Purpose 
y Setasides * 



States' 



•"ALABAMA . 

california . 
colorado ■ 
Florida 
illinois 
minnesota 
7new hampshire - 

NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA " 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH' DAKOTA- 
TEXAS 
'UTAH 

WASHINGTON 
U.S. ■ 



Handicapp 



4.85 
8.67 
8.95 
9.00 
9.84 
V.42 

10. j 52 
8.71 

10.37 
8.51 
5.81 
6.04. 
7.96 
n.a.. 
c 8.96 



D^sad- > 

vantaged 



. 1-1 , 88 
14.74 • 
17\03 
15. IjO 
48.94 
16.66 
\T?q 
16.91 
• 17.3-1 
15.96* 
12,84 
18.55', 
19.98 
16.86 ' 
n.a. 
17.56' 



Linn ted 
English 
Proficiency 

0.00' 

.60 

, .87 

1 .20 
1.76 

r.9o . 

0.00 
2.53' 
0.00 
. .-16 ' 

o;oo 

o oo 

0100 

2.62 

+ ^.a. f . • 

' .76 . 



rosi- 
secondary 
-iand Adult 



12.02 
• 16,45 
. 54.92 
.16.77 ' 
45.15 

41.89 • 
■ 12.36 

16.90 ■ 
22.25 . 
13.76' 
15.13 
31 .-9;3 ' 
26.48 

, 25.23 
n .'a . 
21.61 
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State and Local Vocational Education. Funds (FY 78 - FY 79) ' 
Distribution by Legislative Purpose 
* Seta's ides 






•* 
















• — 

1 


J 

J 

' States 


f 


Haridicappec 


Disad: 

vantacipd ' - 


L I III 1 U^U 

English / 
ri ui i c i ency 


secondary* 
and Adult 




• • % 


ALABAMA 




* ' 1.18 • 




U,UU 


; 37-20 ^ 


* 


* 


CALIFORNIA. 


a 


1 60 


* .1 fin 


* 01 


2.79' 




./ 
/- 

/ 


COLORADO 




3 47 




U, UU 


33.73 • 




FLORIDA . , * 

* 




2 16 

1 4 59 ' 


ft* nrr 




, 31,83 . 






ILLINOIS 




R 57 ' 

□ •0/ 




33.96 




• 


MINNESOTA 


< 


' 2.02 


. 2.*64 ' 


.20* 


58.16 « 




i 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 




.2.02 


•• -3,. 45 


.44' 


4.02 


•* 




NEWVORK 




n a 


* N * 

II . a . 


n, a , 


n.a. 






•OKALAHOMA . 








0.00 


- - 49.57 - 






'PENNSYLVtANIA' - 




.1.33 




no 


. 5'.38- 






-SOUTH-CAROUNA- - 




v 1 
1 95— 

"1 A A 

1 . 44' , 


- .98 

> r 

, 6.39 ■ 










SOUTH, DAKOTA 
f-EXAS 




0.00 * 

0. 00 

^0.00 


■ 47.13 
29.38 • 
23.37 






UTAH . • > 

i * 
\ 




1.15 


.21 


- .23 . 


33.16 • '• 




WASHINGTON • 




/ n.a. . 


-n.a. 


n.a^ 


n-. a. - 




• 


U.S. • • \ 


9 

I —it 


2.23 


^ 5.89 


^32' 


30;-01 

<> • 


£ ;! 








* * 

j 


4 


-r- — » 


1: — j_ 


- - i 


• V. 


.'.>rx. ; - 












^ v f 


• % 












- . 11 

~ #/ . • 

4 * * ? 


% 
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- Infusion of state-local resources into the "national priority programs/' 

On the other 'hand, it. is not the case, apparently, that states 

la£k target populations t$ care for; To illustrate ttyis point, we may * 

compare the percentages in Table VI-10, showing total vocational ed- 

* * * 

ucation funds allocated to'disadvantaged person^ with the v -f igures jof t \ 

Table VI*-11, showing percentage of children* in the fifteen 'sampl e states 

' t \ 

who live in poverty. ' * g , 

/ • * 

* , Finally, corftpa'rj,s6n of Tables VI-8 and YI-10 indicate that, as was 

. the case with distribution of vocational education funds t>y major L ' 

sections af Federal appropriations, the pattern of total .expenditures # 
* - y 

on setaside purpose's is more approximately equal to that pf s-tate/local 
expenditures than tQ the allocations of/ Federal funds. Given that 
Federal appropriations are a small part of total expenditures and^giveii 0 
^^hat stages and local authorities^ not yet appear to ~ha*ve embraced 
Federal priorities with any notable degree of enthusiasm,- this is,' ^ 



' practically speaking, an inevitable resu.lt. 



Table- VI-10 



Total (Federal, State and Local) Vocational Education Funds (FY 78 
V/ » ' .Distribution by Legislative Purpose 

Setasides " 



- FY 79) 





• V / 




Limited 


Post- 


States - , • 


Handicapped 


u 1 i>QU- 

vatitaged 


tngnsn 
Proficiency 


secondary 
and Adult 


ALABAMA 

• 


♦ 1..7?" • 


4.44 


0.00 .! 


^ ■ — 

33.14 • 


CALIFORNIA. 


, 2.05 " 


2.44 


•'.24'^ 


' 36.59- 


COLORADO 


•. 4.04- . 


4.8^ 


..09' 


35.9) 


FLORIDA 


2.48 


8.30 


.15 


31.13 


ILLINOIS . * - . 4 


4.69 


.24 


.24 * 


33.49 


MINNESOTA . 


2.72' 


• 

3.98 ' 


.36 


56.61 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


3.19 . 


. 5.97' 


,.37 - 


4.61 


NEW YORK 


n.a. 


, n.a. 


n.a?- 


n.a. 


OKALAHOMA ,-' y 


2.04. 


3.93 


0.00 v 


47.04 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2.09" 


' 3.56 


.03 


6.08 


SOUTH CAROLINA ' • * 


1 -0 1 


1 .83 


O.QO 


44.85 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


2.73 • 


' 8.05 


0.00 1 • 


29.73 


TEXAS 




7.92 


4 

0.00 


' • 23.72 c 


UTAH . ' • 


' " 1.91 


2 ? 06 , 


/ .50 


' 32.-31 


WASHINGTON . 


n.a. . 


n.a. 


v " n.a. 


n.a. 


U.S.. 


2,89^J 


) 7.05.' 


.38 


: 29.34 



{ 
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Table-VJ-.ll . , . 

Chi Wren Aged 5-17 Living/in 
Poverty 1975 ■ , - 



States 

Alabama * 
California 
Colorado - 
Florida 
II 1 inois 
Minnesota # 
^Mew Hampshire 

• flew York „ 
/ Oklahoma . 

• Pennsylvania 

* South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Utah % 



r 



Washington 
HJ.S. • • 



Percent of Children in Poverty 

15.9 : 
13.3 ' 

> -7 

,10. 7_ u 
21.6. 
.15,1 
9. 1 
10.3. 

-13.1 ^ 
» 14.6 

r .112.6 . 

23.9 
13.1 

* 

20.5.'< 

8. a * 

i 

, m 10.0 
14.5 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, series P*-60, s Hos. 1-10-113.. 
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.II. Special Topics in Funds Distribution: • ' 
* * Program Improvement, Excess, Costs,' Sex Equity, 
• CETA Coordination, and Private Contracting 

In this section we report on ^series of special topics in- " % . 
funds distribution, using data hf kirtds that are obtainable only from 
.local agencies. As 'described in Chapter Il^y/e conducted a survey of 
1,200 local agencies o,n various matter^ concerning, u^es of vocational - 
education funds. These 1200 agencips a^e located in JO states:- 
Cal ifdrnia , Celorado". Florida . Illinois , Kansas, -assachusetts , ijew Yor^ , 
North Carolina, .South Dakota, and iexas. The list includes fUE's five 



ith Oaf 
i rreOT 



core states Cuncferl irrec^ that are common .to all filf's f.ontrac^ed * - 

studies. The remaining five sta'tes were*chosen purposively, and the choj.r.e 
was intended bo^h to improve regional balance and to, gfve a fai> repre- 
' sentation of ruHTTdistricts. , * 

Because* the states wejpe not .selected randomly, in* a strict statistical 
s,ense, the finding's cannot be used to generalize about the nation as a 
whole: Nevertheless, the'tenstate sample represents sufficiently " 
large portion* of the vocational education enterprise such that the 
findings have significance regardless of whether feheyapply to -the ' 
remainder, of the country. 'The ten "States surveye^ccount. for 39 per- 
cent of students enrolled in vocational education. They receive 34 
percent -of federal VEA funds, and account for 48 percent of total state 

♦ 

and local expenditures for vocational education. The states* include 
large urban centers -such\as New York, -Chicago, and Los Angeles ,'as well. 

■ . • : / .. • M ..... 
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as predominantly rural states as South Dakota and Kansas. They rep-i - 
resent a broad geographic distribution yith states from the northeast, 
soutiQ, midwest, and far west/ In, short,, they capture a number- of im- 
portar\differenees among states that may affect the de^i^^'.of vo- * 
■ cational education. *' "* 

To select LEAFwTthin states, we,employed a stratified random 
sampling procedure that permits generalizing the results for the sample 
within _.each state to the state as a whole. Jhe ^sample contains seven 
strata: 1 



Stratum 1 : 

Stratum 2: 
Stratum 3:/* 
Stratum 4:^ 
Stratum 5: 
Stratum 6: 
Stratum 7;- 



rural. LEAs serving no city greater than-10,00,0 
people and also'lyfng outside any- standard metro- 
politan 'statistical ^reaTSMSA) . ' ■ • * 

LEAs -serving no city greater tharv 1Q,000 people - 
buOying within an SMSA * " " ' ' ^ 



4.EAs 
between 



.serving at least one city with*,a population 
en 10,000 and 49,999 v s 



<■ LEAs serving at least pne city with a population 
"between 50,000 and 99 , 999 

- , . . ' V 

LEAs serving' a't least on? city with a population- 
of 100,000 or more m *> ■ - 

LEAs in the suburban ring of the states largest 
^ city 

« .* * * * 

the LEA serving the 'state's largest city. - * * 



Expenditur es to Maintain, Improve, and Expand Vocg.t'iona.1 E ducation ' 
PnPjrams^ • " " ^ 



In addition to improving the access of the handicapped, the dis- 
advantaged, and women to high 'qual ity vocational education programs, the 
Vocational Education Act ^eefcs .more generally' to. support improvements, 



innovations, and changes in the existing vocational education programs. 
Tftus, the 1976, Amendments state that Federal assistance is to be used 
'to- "exteW, improve, and^tohere necessary, maintain existing programs of 
vctea'tlcfnal ^educUion" (P.L. 94-482, Section 101(1)),,, as well as "to • 
deve.lop new .programs' of vocational education' 1 ' (P.L. 94-482, Section. 
101(2)). • . 
\ % Although the* legi sl k a.tion does not prohibit using Federal funds *to 

, ' ' - m . * 

maintain existing 'programs, the use of the phrase "whece necessary". 
impjjjts~that* COngres^spi^ght mainly 1:o spur program innovation and • 
•improvement. Other provisions of P.L. 94-482 support this inference. 
.Thus, Section, 106(a)(6) stipulates:, 



that Federal funds made* available under this Act 
* will be* so used ^ to supplement, Jind to the extent 
. practicable, increase the amount of Statesaad local 
funds that would in the 'absence* of rs^ch Federal 
funds be made available^ for the uses, specified in 
the Act, and in no' case 'Supplant^such State afrid 
U local funds. , - - . 1 

* • * * 

•Section 111(b) further requires 'spate's to maintain previous, levels of 

fiscal^ efforj^In short, it is. apparent that Congress intended federal 

funds to supplement state and TocaT fuhd§ and to be used. for program 

improvement and^xparision%ttya& states would not "otherwise., be able to - 

carry out .with thSir oWn, resources. . ^« 

• • : • 1 

, .Coas v eqa^ntly 3 the survey sought^ to determine^J^s 1 expenditures oa 

program sypport, improvement, % andiexpansion. * We shpuld stress that 

determin'tng/the extent 'to which Federal , a.s*oppos?d to. state and local, 

dollars 'supported these actfivities^'s exceedingly difficult. Several 



-problems .-complicate the analysis. .First, in many states, „by the time, 
Federal VEA money reaches the* local level* it is indistinguishable "from 
state or local dollars. Therefore, °Wiat* Federal dollars purchased 
canhot be identified. Second, even if LEAs cotild distinguish Federal,. ' 
dollars from state and locaj dollars, there is usually no way of knowing 
1 how they 1 would- have, expended funds in the absence of FederaT dollars., 
, Thus, for example, many LEAs use Federal dollars only" for' equipment \ 
purchases. This, restrictive use of Federal money is mostly a.matterof 
convenience; it makes accounting for Federal money. a simpTe "task and 
purchases kre tangible and easily displayed. However, the fact that 
LEAs spendl Federal dollars in thi; fashion does not mean that lacking,. 
Federal money> they would not have purchased the equipment, but simply 
that state and local dollars tha"t would otherwise have been used for 

• i * ■ » « 

these', purchases have been directed to other purposes. In short, a 

.Federal dollar is easily Substituted for > state and lofcal dQllar. 

A third factor, complicating analysis^ 'of/ what Federal dollars bu/ is 

that, des pi tejhe prohibition against supplanting, the maintenance of 

e-f^oj^f^quqrement is so weak as to permit .substantial supplanting.. An 

LEA is, considered to'be maintaining sufficient fiscal effort as long as 

the present year's expenditures, ^ either In the aggregate or o,n a per . 

student ijasis, exceed 95' percent of the previous year's expenditures/ 4 

.' •*.''«/ \" . . • < ' ' 

Moreover, the legislation requires no adjustment for. inflation so that • 

in real terms supplantatidn of as much as ,15 percent of state and focal 
expenditures can- occur annually without violating the law. 



For these reasons, the suh/ey did not attempt to determine what 
.proportions of Federal, money were used for prografn maintenance,, program 
improvement, or progam expansion. Rather, we asked LEAs what propor- 
tions of their totaV vocational education budget (Federal, state and 
local) they spent for flout: general purposes: » 



1- Supporting existing programs (including expenditures for 
. staff and maintenance of existing' buildings and equipment). 

2. I mproving existing programs (by adding teachers or aides, 
purchasing or replacing equipment, expanding' facil ities , etc) 

3. - Adding new- programs . 

• 4. Adding new services (such as counselor^,, facilities foY 
handicapped students, etc., * ' 

i. 

7hus> we tried to-guage the overal 3 level of program improvement or 

————— * * f 

expansion rather than that which might/ibe supported with Federal funds. 

■ Table^V-12 summarizes the secondary responses to this' question. As 
is to be expected, .iff most LEAs the Bulk of the vocational education 
budget, 83 percent on. the average, maintains- existing 'pcograihs. Onfly 
in an LEA just beginning to develop a, vocational program would One 
expect to find much deviation from this pattern. Twenty percent/ of the 
LEAs. responding to tfciis question* reported, that all of their budget* was 
used to support existing programs, with no. 'funds expended on program 
improvement' or. -expansion". • 

Seventy-five percent of the LEAs reported spending soiiie money to 
improve vocational education programs, with half of these.saying that 



•1 - Table V-12 . 

•/.',•■••• 

Distribution of Total Vocational Education Budget 
t Secondary, FY 1979 



• .% of* Total 'Vocational " % of" Districts 

Education Budget Spent To; in Each Category 



A. Support Existing Progra ms " : . * 

70. or less " *' * 20% 

71 - - .85 • • 22 

86-90 * ■ 18 

91 - 99 *• 20 

' ..' .. 100- ' . jo 

\ • • ' 4 : ioo% 

Number of Districts = 405* 



B. Improve Existing Programs 

' . * 0 • . % • • • • • 25% 

. • 1 - 5 • . • 21 
6-10 . » 23 
11 - 20 . _ / . . „ 16 
21 ■ or more : 15 

» *' .100%. 
Number of Districts =413 * 



C* Add New Program s ' ' 

' — ■ » 

"O ' 74% - 

1-4 . •. ; 7 • 

5 - •• » 8 * 

6-10 • 5 

,11 or more , - - 5 

• '. - " * *J00% % - 
: Number .of Districts- = 414 • 



D. Add New Services '' 



' 0 ■ * . '78% 

^' • 1 \ ..- * ^ 4' ' 

' 2 - '4 . - • * • - . 5 ' 

\ : : , 5 • . - - 7- • 

•- .6 .or more * 5 

' ,-.10035 » „ 

' ' Number of Dis'tr.ibts = 414' ". 
r 1 .i , 



they spenfmore than eight percent of their budgets on program imp- 
rovement. A'nuch smaller number, 26 .percent of the sample, expended 
funds to add new programs, and among trfbse LEAs, expenditures on new 
progranvs typically^amounted to less than five percent of the total } 
budget.. Finally,' only 22 percent of the sample reported spending money 

to add newsservices, and when they did so, these expenditures typically 

■ \ * 

accounted % for* 0 ess than three percent of total spending. 

At* the postsecondary level jTabl'e V-13), only six LEAs, or three 
percent, reported spending all of their budget to support existing 
programs. Half reported spending more' than seven percent of their . 
budget to improve programs. O/er half said they had spent' some money to 
add new programs', compared to only 26 percent of secondary LEAs. Forty- 
five percent said they. had added new services. . * 

What conclusions do these figures suggest? First, we should * 
emphasize the "soft" quality ,of *data produced by this question. LEAs do 
not,jnaintain rf accounts in terms of program maintenance, improvement, and 
.so forth. Respondents were A$ked to estimate allocations, and. their 
responses represent "best guesses 1 " that are subject to' substantial 
inaccuracy.- Indeed, the high 'level of non-response to the question 
30 percent of the secondary LEAs did not answer the question -suggests 
that the .query was difficult -to answer, ffevertheless, because of the 
Congressional emphasis on new programs and .program improvement," "we felt 
.it important' to attest some data 'collection. " 

With .these caveats in mind^ then, ft seems safe to say that most * 
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Distribution of Total Vocational- Education Budget 
• Postsecondary, FY 1979 
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% of Total Vocational 



t of' Districts 



, A. 


Support Existing Programs* 




• 


75 or less 
76-85 
86-90 ' 
V91-9* 

'■ 96-100 


. 22% 
. "24 
19 

• 22 k> \ 




*" Number of LEAs = 173 

v.. ' ' 




B. 


Improve Existing Programs 




t 


0-2 ' ' 
' 3-6 

7-10 ^ ' - - ' • 
11-1 K 

15+ " 


17% 

..2o* 

- 27 
20 
14 




•Number of LEAs =, 172 




c' 


Add New Programs 




r 


0 ' 
1-2 

3-5 ' ' 

o-o 
9-20 


' ' ' 46% 
17 

" • • « ' . 13 '. 

11 

• ' - . 13 




• 

Number of LEAs = 17£ 


ft ' 


D. 


Add New Services" 






o 

, 1-2 

n • ■• . ■ - 

8+ ■ ' 


. 55% ' . 

. *. >" • ! 5 

- • .7 
„ '- : 12 . 

. - TO ; • . 




Number^ of LEAs = 172 











er|c ' 
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LEAs are making some effort to improve programs, fnsofar as Federal 
funds are less restricted than state .and local dollars and therefore 

i » 

give L'EAs more budgeting flexibiHty than they would otherwise have, 

, »' 
* *~ * " 

then it is likely that Ji/EA funds play an important though hard to 

measure role; ini program improvement^' On the other haijd, a relatively 

small* number of secondary LEAs are adding new programs or services. 



Indeed, if one took literally the directions of Section 106(a)(5)(A) (i i ) 
• "\ K / 

to give priority to applicants which* "propose programs which are, new to 

the area to be served an^Twhich are designed-to. meet ney/ aficl emerging 

manpower needs..."- less than one-fourth of the- secondary and atjout on£- 

half of the postsecondary-^LEAs responding^could satisfy this .criterioii. 

-Thus, -while Federal -funds may play a*n, inportant role in enabling those 
• \ * * i * 

LEAs to add new programs, VEA funds have apparently 'not .encouraged laxjge 
numbers of LEAs to. undertake program .expansion. This conclusion is 
further reinforcpd by LEAs 1 responses to questions on program change^, 
as we 'shall* now see. v / 

An aaVj^ional way.^to assess the extent of program innovation /at the 
local level , as well as : LEAS* responsiveness to, local labor marke/t " 
needs, Ts 1 to ask local agencies whether in 1978-79 they'had dis/on- ■ 
tijiued, 'reduced, expanded, or added 3ny vocati&nal education program?., 
''^consider a program reduced or expanded- only if changed occurred in 

the number of teaching personnel or if changes occurred >in the number of 

- , . + . ' ' ' • ~* " . 

classes offered, Additionally, if changes had occurred, we asked re- 

"spondents. to ^indicate why ,e.g., changes Tn student interest, avail- - 



ability of funds, «lofal labor market needs, etc., 

• ♦> ■ • 

As Table Vrl4 indicates, about one-fourth of the secondary LEAs and 

one-half of the post secondary group reported making 'program changes in 

1978-79. Among secondary LEAs, only 17 "percent of the LEAs answering 

.the question reported adding .new progr'ams olr expanding existing ones 

'.(Table V-15). This figure is considerably lower than the 25 percent of 

LEAs reporting they had allocated a portion, of their vocational -edu- 

» . • • ' - . 

cation budget to addition? 4 oT new programs. 

' For.postsecondary respondents, these figures were higher. Almost 
one-third reputed di scc5riti nui ng or reducing a program, atVespondents 
my simply have not known .what specific programs were^ added or expanded, 
or they may *hav.e failed to provide the imormation because they felt it 
*was*hot worth- the * trouble to complete- the res n onse. In an v event, *he 
finding that 17 percent of the secondary LEAs expanded or added programs 
should be regarded as thef mmiipum number doing .so.. 
•. . Table V-16 displays secondary LEA responses to -this question by 
stratum. The proportion of LEAs making changes is much higher in the 
larger LEAs. Thus-, all of the central cities and 57S5-of the LEAs serv- 
ing ci ties with more than 10.0,000 residents reported making changes! In 
contrast, only 16 percent of the- rural LEAs and 20 percent of the small 
suburban towns reported changes. .These results are not surprising but 
they underscore a problem that is* often overlooked -by those demanding 
that LEAs respond more quickly to changing labor marked conditions. 
Program changes are exp'ensiye and depend crftically on availability of 



» « 



• . " Table s - r 

■ Proportion of Districts Reporting 
•Changes in Vocational Education Programs 1978-79 



• • 


SECONDARY 


t, 

* • 

POSTSECONDARY 


Instituted" Changes 


- — 1 ■ % ■ 

^'262 


' ^58% • ■ 


Dq'd Not Institute ' 






Changes 


74JL 


' •' 42% 




100% 


J00% 



Number of LEAs = 437 (secondary) and 106 (postsecontiary) 



Table V-15 

bEAs Reporting Program C&angeV for 1978-79 
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1 ^ PROGRAM CHANGE ' 

Discontinued 'Programs 
Reduced Programs' 
Expanded Prpgrams 
Added New Programs' 



, -SECONDARY 


— ✓ * POST-SECONDARY 


•N - % of LEAs 


N 


% of LEAs 


4 

26 »6% ' 


17 


• 16% 


20 5% 




. 15% 


• 39 ' 9% 


,23 


22%'' 


33 ' 8% 


50 


47% 






N = 106 
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^fif.th said they expanded programs, anthover half said they had. added 
new programs* 'This gr^ai^r level of change at the ""post secondary t , 
./level may explain why pos.tseoondary, institutions were relatively 
"niore successful at hiring or reassigning staff to promote sex equity 

as we shall indicate below- , - / ' 

We should note' that when* "answering thfs question respondents 
were asked ♦ to li&t the* programs- changed. Consequently, some 



skilled teachers, as well as flexibility to relocate existing teaching 
personnel. Consequently, smaller LEAs have a more diffj-cult time makinq 



/ 



program changes-. Adding or expanding a single program i-s, likely toi / . 
represent a much' greaier portion of a rural LEA' s vocational e/iucation 
.budget than that, of a large city. Similarly, with a much smaller pool 

• • ' ' * ; * * 

Tatol'e V-16 / 

LEAs Making Changes .i.n Vocational . Education Programs' 

Jy ■ Stratum ■ ' * . '. , . 

• • Stratum Made Changes Did Not Flake Chang es 

> , 1 

CENTRAL CITIES ' ' * 100.%-. H '/.'*.•/ 
' -SUBURBAN RING * . * * 30%' > ^ *' 70%*..' 
CITIES'oyER 100,000 |j . l * }i\ s 43T a ' 

MIDDLE SIZE ^ITIES, •** ^41^, / '* ' o ,~59%? V 
SMALL SUBURBAN TOWNS' ■ ' l Z0%Y , 80%^ / > * "■ 

'RURAL TOWNS ,. /. , "l'6% \ \ U%L.^' 



-A 



of vocational education. teachars,. small LEAs haVe^less'* flexibility -in 

* • * a 

staffing. Therefore,, ento.uraging program expansion. among rural ancU 

' * ' «2£ ' • 

other small LEAs will require one of two strategies. -Either the^'rnust 

be encouraged to consolidate vocational education'™ are^'vocational* • 

schools or/ other §hared-time arrangements t^at permit ecorfblnies-.oV 

scale, or/ they, mu,st- have access" to additiona-1 funding that recognizes 

/ ' ■ ' " • • 4 ■ 

the high' cost- of program expansion in small and*- of ten geographically 

'■.'/«'". . - . • • ' 
isdlated\LEAs. 
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'.' 1 Table V-17 

'Percentage of 'LEAs Incurring "Excess .Costs for 
•Handicapped and Disadvantaged Students 
FY'l979 . . •- 



Proportion of Total Sample ^ 
Which Incurred Excess Costs'for:* 


Secondary 


Postsecondary 


1 • 1 

Mainstreamed Handicapped ^Students 


12% 

4 


37 1 


Special Vocatiorral EducawjP for 

Handicapped Students* 


22% 


29%" 


Mainstreamed- Disadvantaged Students 


23% 




Special Vocational Educ?tign for 
Disadvantaged Students . 


* 

18% ' 


36% 


Students of Limited English 
Speaking. Pro'ficiency 

if 


"4% ^ 


20% 



•n =• 550 • . n = 211 



B. Response of Local fluencies to Excess Cost Requirements for Target - 
Populations y . 

The survey asked a. number of questions -concerning vocational. ' 

^education for handicapped and .disadvantaged students, and for students 

with limited English proficiency. S'ixty-four percent of the secondary * 

/ , 9 ... . 7 , . 

and 80 percent of ' the postsecondary LEAs said they had handicapped students 

mains treamed in regular vocational education programs, but only*22 percent 

of a]l the secondary respondents and^ percent of all 'postsecondary 

respondents reported incurring excess costs for mainstreamed handicapped 

students (see Table V-20). Similarly, over 70 percent of secondary and 

t over 90 percent of . postsecondary LEAs said they had ma-instreaned disad- 

vantaged students, but only 23 percent and#42 percent, respectively, 

said they incurred excess costs for these students.. 

: v " - . " \w ' • " ■ 

These findings, should be interpreted cautiously: Tbey do not nec- 

essarily mean that a relatively small number 'of LtAs* incurred excess 

* • * 

costs, but may simply indicate .that only a smalj/ilumber are:&ble to keep 

track of excess costs or find it worthwhile to do so. As displayed in 
Table V-18 and V-19, there is a strong relation between the s fee of LEAs 
and the proportion of LEAs reporting excess costs, andjarger LEAs may 
find it more worthwhile io establish* the necessary accounting proce- 
dures. Less ^han '15 percent of the LEAs in strata 1 and 2 ' < servi ^| s 

cities of 10,000 or fewer, reported' incurring excess costs for main- ^ 

«■ * * * , ** ' ' j» 

streamed disadvantaged and handicapped students, while over half of the* 

> - « ... . 

LEAs serving. cities of 100,000 or more reported incurring excess costs. 

•. • . • . - r • * . « • 



Size of 



Table -v-lfl ' ' 

Distribution of Districts' Reporting^xcess Costs . 
for Mainstreamed Handicapped Studertts 
• By Size of. Community ^ 

Secondary - FY 1979 " ' ; " 

■ ' C 



Incurred 



No 



Total % 



Number of 



CENTRAL. CITIES , 


57% * 


43 • 


100% 

* 


7 


SUBURBAN RING 


* 34% 


66- 


100% 


65 


CITES OYER T00,000 


52% 


48 , . 


100% • 


23 


MIDDLE SIZE CITIES 




60. ' 


100% . 

« 


109 


sr&LL- Suburban towns 

s,-....,..:..,;... 


15% 


85 


100% • 


89 . 


RURAL TOWNS 


„ u% . ' - 

* 


-* 88 


• 100%. • 


' 256 


TOTAL 


. 22% 


, 78 %. 

« 


100% - 


550* 



^figures unavailable for 30 districts, 
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Tafele V-.19 

Provision of Special Vocational 
Education for Handicapped, Students 
.By Size of Community 
Secondary - FY 1979 



Size of 



Provided 

Special % No Special*. 



Number of 



PFNTBA1 PTTTCQ 


t 

100% 


0 


. 100% 








72 


100% 


'65 


CITIES OVER 100,000 


57% 


to 


lUUA < 


do 


MIDDLE- SIZE CITIES 


' 40% 


60 


100% 


108 


SMALL SUBURBAN TOWNS . 


13% 


• ■• 87 


.,100% 


: .91 


RURAL TOWNS 


. io%- 


90 


100% • 


259 • 


TOTAL ' ^ 


22% 


- 78 


100% 


554** 



* Figures may not 4 equal 100% due to rounding error. 
**. Data unavailable for 24 districts. 



■ > 
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9 Approximately .the same proportions of L*EAs reporting excess costs 

for\ maiftstreapied students reported" incurring excess 'costs fo.r special 

classes and .facil ities. Jwenty-one percent of the secondary LEAs re-* . 
? - * » 

'ported havin'g special programs f6r handicapped, 17 percent for dis T ' * 
advantaged. Again, these LEAs were^mofe heavily concentrated among 

strata 4,^5, and 7,. containing LEAs-'sSrvfng cities* in excess of 5,G ? 0QO ■ 

» " ' *> . ' , 

people. Only lOpercent of the rural LEAs in stratum '1 reported operating 

' * *- 

special program? for handicapped'or' disadvantaged* students. * * ^ 

' ' * ' ' * ' y + 

Not surprisingly, only' 17. percent of the secondary LEAs reported 

having students with limited English proficiency enrolled' in vocational 

education. Of these, less than one-ftf th*-said they incurred excess * 

courts. Again, these LEAs , were .more -heavily concentrated among, the urban 

** • 
strata. Fifty percent of pos.tsecondary LEAs said .they had vocational " 

'education students v/ith limited English proficiency, but <jniy 20 percent 

' V . . : ' , / ^ 

said they incurred, excess Gosts for these students- x * j z 

n \ s / 

A striking finding of the questions concerning excess costs is'thre 
relatively small amount, Of expend.i turee these costs represent. As Table 
V-*20 reveals, the s'iz'e 'tfnti covertrcje of excess costs wer»e quite modest. 
Thus, *v/hile total excess costs for ma in Streamed handicapped students 
ranged from as kittle as '$95 in. one. secondary LEA to .$524,000* in an- . 
other, these cost p s did not exceed $7,100 in half of ttfe secondary LEAs. 
Postsecondary 'institutions reported somewhat larger total excess costs, 
reflecting the larger s'izelot the typical 'postsecondary, Institution, but 
the amounts tfre still^quite^odest. .The- median excess cost p&^student 

o « • * , * X * 



' k '*• Tabl e ' V-20 

Median 'Size and Scope of Excess Cost Expenditures 
\ For Different Target" Populations, ,1978-1979 

1 # 



MEDIAN JOTAL EXCESS COSTS MEDIAN COST" PER STUDENT. MEDIAN -NO OF- STUDOff^SERVED 



TARGET POPULATION 


* Secondary 


Postsecondary 


Secondary 


Pos.tsecoriary 


Secondary 


Postsecondary' 


Mainstreamed > 
Handicapped 


$ 7,000 

i 


■ • ■ - j * 1 — 
$-25,000, • 


« *► 

,$375 


$ 455 


- ' 20 : . < 


•. 40 

1 ' . 


Special Voc. Ed. 
Handicapped , 


$22,000 


m $50,000 


$833' V 

* 


$1 ,070 ' . 


28 . 


71 

* • 


Mainstreamed , , 
Disadyaritaged 


$12,000 


$34,500 - 


$151 ' ' 


•. $ 1*66 


87~~ ' 


'•• * 250 . 


% 

Special Voc. Ed, 
Disadvantaged. 


$30,000 ■ . 


$45,000 


$505 [ 


$• 413 


76. • 




Students wi-th 
Limited English^ ■ 
Speaking* Proficiency 


$11,000 


$ 7,050 ' ■ 


. $331 "~ 

-,..■» 


$ 200 

- 3 


37 '" 


« « • 

.,3o-\; 



1 



was simitar betv/een. secondary, and postsecondary insti tutions'and in some 



J 



instances was lower in postsecondary than in secondary institutions. 

- . Recalling that VEA^funds may be used* to pay- for up 1 to half of 

v excess costs, this* means ^ that VEA allocatons for mainstreamed handi- 
capped secondary students did. not exceed $3/550 in over half of the 
LEAs — a very small sum" considering the papefwork required to comply 
fully with the regulations. .Similarly, tfi? median total excess costs 

* for mains treamed disadvantaged secondary students was $12,000, so total 

. • — ■ i 

VEA .al locates for maihstireamed students did not exceed $6,000 \® half • 
'the LSAs-.' " • 

As/expected, excess cests for -special, classe%and facilities were 
significantly high'er, with the median secondary figure being $22,000 foV 
handicapped and $30,000 for disadvantaged student^f^slmilar median * , 
figures for postsecondary were $65,000' for handicapped students and ' " 



$45,000. for disadvantaged. These figures for excess costs '*in 3pec4al 

programs are two to three times greater than those for main&treamed * 

programs. Thus,, the incentives to isolate these students are powerful 
> . . * ■ 

rrtfdeed. \ Not only af'e the? costs much easier to keep track of, but the 
leveT§ of reimbursement are* much 4iigfjer. ' / " 

To sun^nari^, while the vast majority of LEAs report having *hand- 
i capped and disadvantaged studehts enrolled- in vocational education, I 
most are either unable ortdo not find it worth 'their while to keep track 
of excess costs. Moreover, ifi all but the largest LEAs, excess costs 
amount to a rather small sum, especially for .mains treamed students. 

WHffW. this means, that handipapped and 'disadvantaged iStudents are ^eing 
••■_*■ ■ - • . »■ 

'.• i ■■ ■ ■ > ~: . 

.* ' ■ , 249 • ^ 



poorly ^served in vocational education cannot *be determined from the 

- r • _ T - . 1* _ .. 



data; gt best, the findings suggest. that the excess cast notion is not 

~* * ■ * 

a particularly effective way to direct federal revenues to special popu- 

laticms. - < - 

C. Efforts of Lo^al Agencies to Promate Sex Equity in Training 

Introducing efforts to promote sex^equityHn vocational education 
constituted ope of the major new .features enacted with thq 1976 Amend- . 
ments..< .The 1976 legislation explicitly authorized funds for overcoming 
sexual discrimination and sexual stereotyping in vocational educaiton. 
While these authorized funds of l imited amount are directed only to the* 
state level, the Amendments included a, number of comments and directives 
regarding sexual inequality irf vocational education. \ ' . 

First, -the legislation clqarly stated that utilizing funds. for 



eliminating inequality was a legitmate and proper use. of Federal funds/ 

States m*3y spend funds under a number of sectibns'to overcome sex bias.* 

Se'cond^. the legislation- required- l^hat a slate, as part, of its state 

plan, describe its plan to overcome the problem of sex discrimination. 

* * < j • 

A number of topics were^o.be included, ranging fmn/d^ta collection on 
sex equity to providing assistance "to local education agencies .i n'ferest- 
ed in imprdVing vocational education opportunities for women. States 
were to reserve $5O.,Q00 from their. basic , grant for these issues. States- 
were also- to assign (at the s.tate v level ) a full-time sex equTty coordinator 



* 



Legislation permitted" expenditures to promote sex equity under both 
Section. 120 and Section 130 funding 'sources.. Section 120 would normally 
be directed to program innovation or special services,* while Section 130 
funds t/ould.be directed to research,* counseling, and other issues. - 



%o carry % out the plan- • .« * • * 

- * : 
The hearings for the 1976 reauthorization -underscored fthe'need to 

• * - ' ' << . 

address the issue of sex oias and. sex $tereotypingJn vocational aduca— > 

♦ * 

tiori. A number of people testified on -a number of problems facing 
females in both the economy $nd vocational ^education •programs % They 
noted that while women's difficulties in .obtaining quality occupational 
training and employment is a longstanding problejn, ft assumes heightened 

significance as greater nuiffbers of w<?;nen f are entering, the Isbor force„in 

, { .j * * , 

larger numbers an4 for, loryge^ periods than before. Today, it is esti- * 

t* * • 

. mated that 90 percent of women will ho\d a frying -job for some period of 

'their J ifetixjes. Moreover, women ape' coming to occupy a greater portion 

of the total work; force. While in 19,50 women constituted less than 30 
• • , * * ■ i i 

_: , » 2 » - 

r*oY*CGr\± *vF- tho unr!c fnv^ro hw 1 Q7Q fhow wova AO no^conf pnrl f hpir 

relative .numbers continue to grow.* * * 

~" • i 2 ' « 1 ^ »" ■ - 4 — -*= — ■ — ■ 

Wh.ile womeg have come to pla'y an increasingly significant part in 

A ' ' 

the work force, they face serious hurdles .to Occupational success. Women 
are concentrated in low skill, 16w J paying jabs *with,l imi ted career 
hadders. /Women with similar levels af educational* ancl occupational , 
< trailing continue to eeum lov/er /salanies^ and at timgs'enter on a lower 

N * ** * <3 , 

rung of . the Job .ladder' than their ma] e counterparts/ 

* This pattern, af sexual • inequajity itf the- labpr force has been 

* • * 

mirrored in pliblic vocational education programs. In 1976, critics 

* - "**,'** 

noted that sex segregation- in vocational p£o£rams~was severe. For 

years, hojnemaking and consumer (education had keen the almost exclusive . 

domain 'of females, while boys have participated in traditional ly male 
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.jobs* in tr.ade afid industry, vocational education programs such as agri- 

•culture and'industrial arts. For example, one national study found 80' 

* percent of females in vocatibnaj^education enrolled in homemaking and ' 

consumer and office.**, A variety of other studies documented that in ** 

the" mid-1 970' s girls were 'severely overr6preserited 4n traditionally 

female vocational programs* These programs help direct mo'dern young 

- women into traditional female, positions with the corresponding. low 

^ levels pf skills, wages , , and career opportunities, 

*• ' ' * 

■ With this 'background in mind, we asked LEAs about their efforts to 

promote sex equity Jh vtfcationsi education Districts were asked if. 

they had, "during the current academic year (1979-80) expended funds on 

' - any special activities to promote sex eqtiity in vocational education. , , 
Examples of special activities included assemblies, speakers, films, and* 

* -.workshops- * v 

As Table V-21 indicates, 22 percent of secondary LEAs reported 
that they had expended funds for sex equity.. At the postsecondary level, 
raters were' higher; 4 40 percent of fch^districts reported expending funds p 
in this area. - v " '\ * a ; ^ ^ ^ 

The proportion of districts undertaking activities to eliminate sex ster- 
^Weotyping in vocational education varied-according to'sife of community • ' 
In large [cities, a majority of secondary school districts reported carrying 



_ » , * • - 

* Bureau of the Censiis, Social Indicators III: Selected Data on Social 
Conditions and Trends in the United States , Washington, 1980. ; " 

** Advisory 'Commi ttee on the Rights and Responsibilities of Women,, The- 
Vocational Preparation of Women Washington, Department of Health, 

•tducation, and: Wei fare, 1975. 

■.. . . ' s > ...* ' ^» 



Table V-21 : 

Proportion, of LEAs Expending Fund^tq 
Promote Sex Equity', ,197 9-80 • 



SECONDARY. 



POSTSECOriDARY 



1 

Expended. Funds 
Sex Equity 


for* 


. ■ -g 

. 22% 


<• 

\ 40% 


>> 


Did Hot Expend 


Funds 


■ 78% ■ 


, \ 60% 








'• 100% . 

3 


■ 100% 





Number of Districts * 554" (secondary), 205 (postsecondary 
Data Unavailable *rom "26 secondary and 6 postsecondary LEAs. 



out activities. Almost 60 percent of districts in these urban areas- 

said i^py had spent fifnds to promote sex equity. In rural areas, on the 

ojther harnd, only 10 percent of the districts reported* spending money on 

these activities. As Table V-22 indicates, sex equity expenditures in 

suburban towns and middle size cities fell ir> between . these rates for * 

rural and large, urban *LEAs. In small suburban towns, one-^"ixth of the 

LEAs undertook efforts fo attract stydents to non-traditional programs. 

In'middle siz& pities, this figure doubled to -over one-third ^of the 

school sysVems. 4 ' * ' /- . " ' . ' 

This flow level pf effort, if Vepresentati ve, suggests that very few 

secondary students v/ere exposed to programs aimed at_el iminating s # ex 

stereotyping. .ThYee-quarters of all the districts we studied did not 

report any activities. Moreover, when districts did undertake activities 

■ \ 
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• • . . • / - 

/ f * 

to promote sek eqifity, the programs tended .to .be modest. For example,. 

. . . ■ ■ / " ' 

vie asked the districts* which speqt/money on sex equity to list the past 

.ahd sjze of the program. *Half of the school districts which reported. 

• ■* . ' /.' * * 

expending funds spent $&00 dj^J^ss during the academic year. The range % 

.of expenditure was wide, >from a low of $X) per year to a high of $60,00CL 

Table V-22 ' ' ' 

• Spending Patterns of districts of Sex Equity 
' 'By Size of Community 
Secondary, .1 979-80 - ' 



'Size of ' 
Colfmiunity 



t . Spent *' 
. 'Funds tor' 
SeX Equity 



. CENTRAL CITIES 



SUBURBAN RING 



CI i IC S Qv l RMQQ,00'0 



"No Funds 
Spent for' 
Sex Equity 



Total % 



Number of' 
Districts 



62% 



2&o 



.MIpDLE SIZE CITIES 



43%- 



SMALL SUBURBAN TOVJNS 



RUBRAL TOWNS'" " ' 



11% 



38^ 



74 



100%- 



100% . 



i 44 — 



'67' 



-84 



89 



100% * 



100%' 



100% 



8 



65 



-23" 



100 » 



'91 
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Table V-23 summarizes- the expenditures reported by the secondary 



districts. As the table indicates, '.'the distribution of the districts .is 
relatively even across the differing categories. An together, the 

If 

^expenditures of the districts on sex equity tn vocational education for 
th^Jtotal sample of '580 secondary districts_came to slightly under, 
$300', 000 -in 197.9-80. , . ' — 
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Table V-23 



" Expenditures on Sex Equity, 1978-80 * 
. • Secondary Level '- 



'v. 



Average 
/• Expenditures 



% of Districts 
in Each Category 





I 


' - ' . 


10 


150 - j 


22,% 


751 


300 ' j 


20 


i 301 • 


- 1,000 . \\ 


27 1 


| LPOO 


"55,000 ; 


20 i 

i 


• 5,-000 


, 60,000 . g, 


11 



1002- 



Number of. Districts = 105 

i* ' 



N v 



'* As noted above; threequarters of 
v/the sample did not' spend any funds on 
. sex equity: Among districts reporting- 
'expenditures* r one-sixth were unable to 
' supply figures as to* the dollars spent: 



At the postse.condary level, sex eq.uity activities were raore x sub- 
stantial. Not only did a larger proportion 1 of LEAs report supporting 
sex equity activites, but expenditures were substantially higher. The***- 
75 : LEAs reported expenditures ra/fging'froni $100 tc^$l 00,000, with a 
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median^ expenditure of *$4, '800 --'almost ten times the comparable figure 
' for .secondary LEAs (Table V-24). 

. h * 

Table ^-24 
f A 

^ Expenditures .on Sex BqOity, 1978-80 
" * Postsecondary Level 



Average 
. Expenditures 
(in Dollars) 


. % of Districts 
in Each Category 


100 800 


• 

22% 


800 3,000 ' 


19% 


3,000 8,000 


'21% 


8,000 '22,000. 
> 


23% 


22,000 1*00,000 • 


17S . ■ ' 

{ 


, * ibo\ 



v , Number of Districts = 75 A * * : 

* • ♦'*.*■ 

Among- those LEAs that did .support programs' to promote sex equity, 
^ involvement of students and staff was' reasonably broad. Thus, as * 
displayed fn Tables V-,25 and V-26., LEAs reported programs involving from 
four to 8-,00Q students, with half the secondary LEAs reporting more than 
4.0 students participating, and half the. postsecondary 1 LEAs reporting 
more^than 200 students participating. Staff involvement ranged from one' 
to 500, with a median' of 10 at both levels. At first glance, medians of 
40 secondary students aria* 10 staff may appear low, but considering, that 

' *■» ** ' ' * . 

'. ' ; . : '256 . : " ' 



" . . Tabls V-25 t 

Total Number of Students Affected by Sex Equity, Programs* 
, Secondary, 1979-80 



1 



» * 

Number ofjStudents ■ 


% of. Districts 
1 «in Each Cateoqpry 


• 4 - 


75 


22% 


.76 - 


150 . 


"20 


' 151 - 


375 


\ • 22 


376 - 


2,000 ^ 


23 


2,001 -. 


8,000 . 


13 


> 


• 


' 1 002 



Number of Districts = 69 



^Three-quarters of the total sample did not have any sex equity 
expenditures. Among those districts with programs, a full 44 
percent (55 districts) were unable to estimate the number of 
students involved in the programs, ^hese districts were excluded 



from the calculations. 



Table V-26: 



b Total Number of Students Affacted by Sex Equity Programs _ 
' * - Postsecondary, 3979-80 



* * % of Districts. 



Number bf Students .in Each Category 


'.1 - ' 69 \ •• 


.' 18% \ 


, 70 -' 175 , '• 


. ■ 22 ' ! 


. 176 + ; 300 


\ . . 20 


302 - 500- 


- 19 


501 -.5/200 . ■ 


' * . 21 * ' • 



-Number of Districts 

257 



100% 
62 ' 



* medijfcvocational enrollment for the secondary .-sample was phly r -172, 
the .figures are not especially low; . 

In addition to ^sking'about activities to promote sex equity, we • 
askied 'districts whether they had changed staffing patterns in order to 
improve the sexual balance of programs traditionally 'dominated by one sex 
The proportion" of districts which' had reassigned teachers' 'was veryjlow. 

As indicated' by Table V-27, only five percent of secondary and<20 percent. 

' <■ ~ ' '. 

of postsecondary districts stated that they had made such' staffing 

~ * ?able'V-27 . ' 



Percentage of Districts Hiring or Reassigning 
.In-Order^to Promote- Sex Equity, 1978-30 



Staff 



SECONDARY 



POSTSECONDARY 



a 

YES - • . " . ' 






£0% 




NO 


n - «t 


95%; 


' ' 80% f;' 






fpb%' /' - 

9 


1*00% . . ' 



Number of LEAs'=*545 (secondary), 203 .(-postsecondary") 
Data upavai.lab.le from 38 secondary and' 8 postsecondary LEAs". * 

' • ' •-. '■■ " . • * - > A «' * * . 

changes.. Among, the few school districts' which %id reorganize staffing 
' patterns, ^ the number of teachers affected was, low. ,»The majority of " 
41 strict? had. changes involving one teacher. The largest number of 
teachers involved in oaLdi strict was six. - All together, for the entire 
sample, fewer than 40 female teachers in secondary LEAs were hired or 
reassigned to non-traditional positions -"in vocational "education. For 



secondary 'school s, the figure for^roal'e teachers was even lower, with 

only seven teachers being transferred .to non-traditional positions in 
* 4 • ^ ^ ,w ; v . . ' 

the .580 districts examined-. '*\ ' m 

. Ai the po ^secondary levfel, hiring or reassigning' staff to. promote 
s^x equity was more^impressive. Xne-fvpfelrs^ the LEAs reported they had 
'hired or reassigned- staff to .meet 'sex Equity objectives. Thirty \ ^ 
-together- reported hiring 39 v female teachers to staff programs traditionally 
taught by men — ' primarily technicaLand trade and industrial programs.^ 

Taken* together, these -results* indicate that efforts at the local 
level to eliminate sM^StergdtyDiog* and discrimination in vocational 
^aducafion are far.frqm univg^sal . Aboyt one-fifth .of -secGndary^and two- 
fifths of posts econdary UEP*fcc^$orted'brganizing special acitivities to 
promote this fssue. 'This conclusion is corroborated by data reported at 
-the state^vel and displayed in the first part of this chapter. Data 
for 15 states samole that state and local agencies did not generally * 
fund programs or services promoting sex equity im vocational education 
(aside from th.e $50,000 in federal dollars which tfiey were ft requir?ed tp 
use'fpr creating a state level -off ice 'of sex equity coordinator for 
vocational 'education) . 'Funds 'for sex equity personnel, displaced 'home- 
maker services, support .s^nvices for. women, and day care* services are, 
all. proper funding arenas urfcief, Section 120, but nips t states did, not, 
spend anyjnoney for these purposes. ^The states which did expend fund's 

.usually spent small amounts/ None of the states reported spending more 

* * » . — 

'than one-half of one. per-cent for' these purposes/ 
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Expenditures of other VEA, funds., such as Section 130 funds, reveal 

a* similar pattern'/ Most states do nqt report spending any funds for 

grants to eliminate sex bias, and the few' that do report expenditures 

report small amounts. The highest level. of spending in those sixteen' 

states occurred in Illinois, where grants to overcome .sex bias consj;i- 

tuted 1.6 perjeerct- of the total budget (consisting of two'percent of 

* " s_-— 

federal funds and .66 percent of state and "local funds). Only one state 

spent a .significant amount of federal funds to 'overcome -sex bias; 

, New York sjate reported that aHftost'10 percent of federal funds were 
: \ * « - 

allocated to that purpose. . \ 

Various factors have beer* proposed 'to explain the low.leve iV » 

effort to promote sex equity 'in vocational education. For example, ' * 
• * - . ' *> 

during POWER'S site visits to large cities, individuals repeatedly 

stressed "that it is difficult to- interest the majority of girls to 'take 
courses in .traditionally male programs, and conversely,' to attract males* 
to traditionally female programs. Often,_schooJ personnel see them- 
selves as powerless in light of years .of socialization, family pres- ' 

sures, sex role models and peer~ group, pressures-. Moreover, as we shall. 

i * - ■ • .* 

see in Chapter VI. whereas women are crowded iitto training programs 

. ■* . 

where prospective wages are low, they are at the same time enrolled in 
•*j - • ' . ' • ' ► * ' ' • 

.programs for which chances of getting a 40b quickly and easily are good;'- 

To reduce'sex stereotyping in training parries the rrsk that fhose women 

who shift over to nonjraditional programs" will -face^greater, difficulty 

£han their peers in traditional programs when entering the .work force'.'. 



J-0 
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Other individuals offer different explanations. Some criticize 
schools for making half-hehfted efforts. Open enrollment policies 
are not enough, claim some individuals, buj; must be 'accompanied by a 
* supportive environment and counseling. Some publications cite research 
indicating that females, i,n non-traditional programs have a lower drop 
out rate when the program^ is accompanied by guidance and counseling.*; 

'In short, these survey results and analyses of enrollment data 
indicate the sex inequal ity~ in vocational education, programs continues * 
to be a -serious problem. Despite federal legislation, most female 
vocational students continue to face serious hurdles to obtaining high 
quality training and occupational opportunities. At the same time 
federally supported programs to pronQte sex equity have been given 
little support at the state level and have reached a relatively small 
- number of LEAs. 



D. Furicls Coordination; CETA and VEA 

One of the concerns in the 197,6 reauthorization of the federal 
VocationaJ Education Act .was developing stronger ties between vocational 

* ■ . Or • 

education agencies and other agencies with similar purposes, especially' 

those receving federal funds through- other federally supported programs?' 

" • • • ' 

Primary attention concentrated on CETA. 



L-, Lo 2m y ' Ginr ! y '' The Unfulfilled Promise of Vocational E ducation. 
Atlanta*, Georgia, T93CH 7 ! : ; ^ : " — - 
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The lack'of coordination between 'CETA and vocational education 
establishments was frequently discussed in hearings concerning reauthor- 
ization. Many persons testified to striking axampl^s of poorcommun- 4 * 
ication .and duplication of services. CETA and vocational education were 
accused of-.engaging in the same task, in the same city, and-airtied at the 
same pool of individuals, without any ^interagency coordination. : Critics 
noted that vocational education and CETA 'ha've^different, 'but very comp- 
lementary approaches for the s^ame goal . Vocational education in public 
schools provides students with general education training, with atten- 
tion^ students 1 basic -skills. This attention to students' general 
educational needs has many advantages and may improve the students' long 
term occupational prognosis. The quality of vocational training, how- 
ever, especially in. the conpVehensive high schools, has been the subject" 
of much criticism. Tbe programs are seen as not sufficiently in-depth, \ 
-lacking, in. "hands-on' 1 training, and with poor connections to the world ^ 
ofWkv / v f . \ ^ m 

By 1 contrast, CETA places trainees in occupational settings. CETA 
participants are given actual work experience ancL receive payment for 
their work.' In contrast to vocational education programs, however, CETA 
provides no' general academic training. Should the student's CETA posi-- . 
tion fail' to lead to a permanent position, and if^the stqdent lacks 
basic academic skills, the CETA program may be of limited value in 

aiding the^ individual to secure entry' to a promising occupational arena. 

, ■ 

With similar goals', similar populations, and complementary Approaches, 

' , *, • ~ ' ' ' : - % 

* ' '• . .... ' '< . ' 
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it was thought th'at .CETA and vocational education agencies had a strong 

- -v* . : l - 

basis for better ties. Numerous examples of poor planning* disorgan- 
ization, and wastefulness were cfted. For example, in Los Angeles, 
California, CETA and public school vocational -education programs oper- 
ated across the street from one another, both operating undersized 
classes, while in other parte of the cityjarge numbers of people were 
not served. n - 

'.Responding to this cri'ticism, the 1976 Vocational' Education' Act 
required that vocational education agencies undertake Coordination with 
CETA. In particular, it required that the state plans for vocational 
education discuss the ways in .which vocati^fial education programs would 

beJntegrated with, CETA' programs. States are required to 
«♦ « 

set out criteria which have been developed for- « 
, coordinating -manpower training programs conducted 

by prime sponsors established under the Compre- • ■ 

, hensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 with 
vocational education programs as^4sted under this 
- . Act and for coordinating such vocational education 
program^* with such manpower training programs. 
(P.L 94-482, Section 107(b)(5)).' . 

In addition, CETA 'legislation mandated inter-agency coordination. 
The "prime sponsor" (the funding agency .for CETA, typically, a county)' 
v/as to 'include secondary and postsecondary institutions in its work. In^ 
pertain programs, CETA prime sponsors are directed to provide funds -fee 
public school programs. . f dr example, '22 percent of CETA prime sponsor's 
• budget from the 'Youth Employment Demonstration Proje/t Act (YEt)PA) is to 
be spent on programs for in-sch'o'ol' youth. _ As»a prime sponsorjniglft.be 



responsible for an area which includes 'several school districts, not 

every district may.. receive funds. It was clearly Congress' intent, : 

. * t 

however* that'OETA and vocational edycation would coordinate in devel- 
oping programs- and services for in-schojsil youth. 

' If our research, we attempted a Limited assessment of coordination 

* • • 

between CETA and vocational Education! Part of our research -on this 
issue relied on site visitVto seven large citi<^ and interviews with a 
few CETA officials. The results of these site visits are discussed • 
separately. Here we report the findings of- the survey, which concen- . 
trated on LEAs' us~e of "federal funds other than VEA for supporting 

vocational .education. First, we asked the'LEAs if they had received any 

ti« • * ' /• 

funds authorized by CETA* in 1978-79. As. Table V-28 indicates, 40 per- 1+ 
.cent of the secondary and 60 percent of the postsecondary LFAs received 
CETA funds. Larger LEAs were much -more likely to be receiving CETA 

♦ . * < Table V-28 

■* - * v 

Proportion 6f Districts Receiving CETA Funds, 1978-79 



Received CETA .Funds 
. Did Not- Receive CETA Funds' 





- SECONDARY 


'' POSTSECONDARY 




40% 


7.7% 4 


Funds 


» • 60 


' ' 23 


• 


100% 


100% 



- Number of LEAs ='551 (secondary). and 210 (postsecondary).. 
Data unavailable from 24. -secondary and 1 postsecondary LEAs. ' 

funds. As displayed in Table V-29, 74 percent of the secondary LETA$ ~ 
serving cities with populations -over 100,000. persons and seven, central * 



^cities reported receiving C£TA funds. On the other hand, less.than -30 " 
percent'of rural communities and only 33 percent of small suburban towns 
received CETA funds. Among secondary LEAs', the amount of funds ranged 
from as - little as '$300 in two schoo] districts to almost $25 million in" 
the largest scnool systems. For half of the secondary .districts , the 
amount of CETA funds received was less than $28,000 per year. ^Approx- 

jmately three-quarters of the secondary districts received less than' 
$10,1)00. For most postsecondary LEAs, CETK grants were somewhat larger ,«y 
ranging from $900 to over $5 million. The median grant totaled $87 ,'000 

* f • 

three tines the comparable secondary figure, and a third of the post- 

* * *' 

secondary LEAs received more than $100,'000 in CETA funds. 

The number of school systems "receiving funds for in-schocl youth 
.under the Youth Employment Demonstration Act-. (YEDPA) was smaller. Only 
13 percent of^the secondary school systems and 18 percent of post- • 
secondary schoofs systems reported obtaining funds from CETA foriih-ls 
purpose (Table V-30-) . As Table V-31 indicates the -proportion of 
secondary schools receiving funds varied by strata. School' systems in 
urban areas were more likely to receive -funds than districts in rural 
areas. For example, 42 percent of larger cities received funds under 
YEDPA, while only six percent of rural districts received YEDPA funds. 

As. a rifle^YEflPA grants were quite small. The amount of total 
YEDPA funds received by the: secondary LEAs ranged front $700 to' $5.25 
million, but half the LEAs received $30,000 or less. In three-quarters 
of the secondary LEAs, YEDPA' funds did not exceed $125,00*0. per year. 
Postsecondary funds for YEDPA" ranged .from $2,000 to $1.2 million. Half 



* Table V-29 . ■ 

Percentage of LEAs Receiving CETA Funds 
'* By Size of Community 

Secondary Level Only 



Size of Received Did' Not • ' Numbjr of 

Community ; CETA Funds Receive Total % Districts 1 



CENTRAL C IT MLS 




12 ' 

1 Cm 


100% 


8 

u 

f 


SUBURBAN RING 

1 




40 


1 00% « 


* 63 • 


CITIES- OVER 100 000 

* 


74% 


26 ' 


100% 


* 1 Cm>J 

! 


MIDDLE SIZE CITIES 


,60% 


• i 

40 


1Q0% 


1 10 


SMALL SUBURBAN TOWNS 

• * 


1 33% ■ 


c 

67 ' 


100% 1 


■ 91 ' 


RURAL TOWNS 


' 29% . ' 


71 \ 


100% * 


.255 ' ' 


TOTAL ' ■ ' - 


40% 


4 

. 60 


' 100% 


550* 



*£]' gur.es unavailable from 30 districts. 

* _ * ' 

of the 34 LEAsVeceiving YEDPA funds reported grants of less than $50,000 

The number of students, participating ■ in these in-school YEDPA funded 
* . • • . . ... 

programs ranged' from one to 2,600,'. but for half the districts, the. 

« * 

number of students enrolled in the program was 60 6r less.' All tog- 
ether; 8,200 secondary and 4,093 postsecondary .students participated in 

* * 

t 

the program, among the 791 .school districts in our sample. 

* "The survey also asked LEAs to report the amount of YEDPA funds . 
spent on vocational educaticm as opposed to- other programs or services./ 

Of the 73 secondary districts receiving YEDPA funds, fewer than 50- could 

• » . . . ..','■.•'•"■ 
estimate the proportions spent for Vocational education. Of these," ' 

* ' * " * * ' 

about two-thirds, stated that 100 percent. of 7EDPA "funds were spent 'for 



' Table V-30 '. ^ 

Percentage of LEAs Receiving 
•Youth Employment. Demonstration Project Act Funds from CETA 
' ' • ' 1978-79 





t — ' 






• SECONDARY 


POSTS ECONDARY 


Received YEDPA Funds 




18% 


Diti Not Receive 'YEDPA Funds 


87 ■ 


82 


• * 4 

S # 


100% 


100% 



Number of LEAs = 548 (secondary^and 203 (postseconciary) 

A ' 



Table y-3i • . 

Percentage of Districts Receiving * 
Youth Employment Demonstration Project Act Funds' from CETA . 
V . By, Size of Community . " — - 

Secondary Level Only * 



Size-of 
Community 



Did Not 
'Received Receive 
Funds * Funds 



Number of 



CENTRAL CITIES 


' . 75% 


-25 ■ 


• io6% ' 


'8' 


SUBURBAN RING ' " " 


15'% 


85 


00% % 


• . 65 


CITIES OVER 100,000 


■ 30% 


70 


100% 


" .23. 


MIDDLE SIZE CITIES ■ 


'** 23% . . 


87 


^100% 


* 9.9 


SMALL SUBURBAN TOWNS . 


'. • '11% . 


• ' .89 


100% 


91 


RURAL TOWNS 


7%- : 


• 93 "^*t.* 
♦ \ 


... 100% • • 


252 • 


TOTAL " . ■ 


: 13% - 


■87 

* 1 w -r— ■ 


100% 


548** 



*Figures may. not total : 100%. due to rounding. 
**Data unavailable for 32 districts.' 
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* vocational* education. * Among posfsecondary LEAs,' half reported spending 
100 percent of the-grarit on vocational education. A few districts de- 

'voted considerably less money to vocational education. For example, 15 
percent of secondary districts With YEDPA -funds reported that/ less than,, 
half of their CETA-YEDPA funds were used for vocational 'education. 

« * 

While few districts reported receiving funds, it appears that once 
received, the majority did dir%t YEDPA to vocational education.' This 
conclusion is a tentative one, however, as the small number of 'districts 
reporting YEDPA funds raises guestions a~s to the stability of the findinc 
The Survey' also examined expenditures for vocational ' education from 
funds under the Governor'-s.,'Special Grant for Vocational Education. At 

r 

the secondary level, the number of school -"systems receiving funds was 
quite low. Only three pfercent of the secondary LEAs reported receiving 
such funds during the 1978-79 school year. The amount of- funds' received 
ranged from $900 to slightly ovjer $600^)00, with a median of .$45, 000. 
For postsecondary institutions}, howeve^the proportion was higher. 
Over one-fifth of these districts reported receiving CETA funds through 
the Governor's Special Grant for Vocational Education. The amount" of 
funding in these LEAs ranged from $355 ^$400,000. The median grant' 
was approximately $49,000, a figure comparabj^o the £ypical grant to 
secondary LEAs. . - ' *? M J " . ' 

■To summarize, these findings suggest-that a relatively small number 
of LEAs use.CETA funds for -vocational edircation. Only one-third of the 
secondary LEAs received CETA funds,' and a substantially smaller number, 
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13 percent, received funds through 'the 2£ percent allocation- Qf YEDPA. 
The number of LEAs receiving YEDPA funds is surprisingly low. There are 
a number of possible explanations. Prime sponsors could be targeting . 
these funds to a small number of districts in order that they, have the 
greatest impact. Or, vocational programs in districts we studied could 

0 - 

be receiving funds but be .unaware of it. Another possibility i-s that - 

prime sponsors may be using Y.EDPA funds in UEAs for educational purposes 

/ * 

other than vocational education. Other research being/ conducted by%flIE 
on the CETA-vocatit>naT education linkage may suggest ether explanations. 

Jt . F unds Distrfhutfffn -.Under Contracts to Private Agencies 

The Vocational Education Act authorizes public schools to utilize 

federal funds to provide vocational e^cation within private schools. 

However, these arrangements are subject to certain conditions. Federal 

legislation states.'.that vocational education contracting with- private 

♦ 

institutions must" further the objectives of the state plan. 'In addition, 

legislation states that contracting may be authorized when prvvate 

* * * * *"*(.'' 

institutions can provide equivalent training at a lesser cost or provicfe 

"* > * 

equipment and services not^ayailable wjthin public institutions, the 

law authorizes* funds .fdj fc t he . 

'provision of vocational training through arrange ments 



with private vocational training institutions where ■ 
such private institutions can*make a significant 
contribution to attaining the objectives of the 
Stateplan, and can .provide substantially equivalent 
trailing .at lesser cost-, or can provide equipment or 
services not available in public institutions... 
(Section 122(a)(7) (20 U.S.C.\1262#a)(7)), 



\ 



Z7' 
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In instituting 'this provision, the Committee o.n Education and Labo 

statld that administrative difficulties led then to assign a volunt-aly 

i \ • ♦ . 

rather than mandatory status to the practice. Nonetheless, it. was the 

< ■ - 
Committee's intention that^private vocational institutions be utilized 

.to the maximum degree. feasible: • " " 

. .,.it is the intention of the committee" that the - 
f maximum.feasib1e use be made of existing^private 
capabilities in this field, in order that available 
funds may best be used to -expand course offerings^ 
"provide training opportunities for more students • 
■ v< and reduce' costs. In short, the committee desires ^ 
to expand high quality vocational opportunities 
without regard <|o. whether they are made available 
through public oS: private facilities.:. 

Contracts between publjc and private schools have been reported to 
•offer several advantages. c With contracting, funds may be utilized more 

.. 'efftp^jntly, by avoiding" duplication of facilities and. staff. Contracts 
withiprivate institutions increase .the breadth of public" school voca- 
tional training. Contracting also provides schools with the flexibility 
to experiment with new vocational programs without making a Targe in- ' 

4 vestment. - » ' . 

* v 
Disadvantages of placing public school students in private insti- 

_ tutions by contracting have .also, been noted. /Some question the quality 
S>f some private vocational traininMnsti tutions. While 'many private . 

; schopls are recognized as' of fering^^ programs, others are seen as 
poorly organized, "fly-by-night" operations, Proprietary institutions 

I have been criticized for luring students in under -false -advertising, ' ' 
.providing poor training programs, and" failing to -coordinate training' 
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levels with labor market needs. 

Although Congress- did explicitly permit the utilization of federal 
vocational education funds for contracts With private institutions, 
.implementation, of this 'goal his not been systematically examined. 
Indeed, individuals within proprietary schools have complained bitterly 
about the lack of, public and private coordination in occupational 'train- 
ing. They ^tate, that public schools logk askance at proprietary insti- 
tution's and refuse to consider contracting. One study did examine state 
and federal regulations, on this topic* The research, done in 1973, 
investigated state and local regulations concerning contracting with 
private vocational instruction.- The study found only a small number of 
states clearly authorized both the state and the LEA to -enter into , 
contracts. Some states allowed the state board to contract, but forbade 
the LEA from entering the agreement. Other states were ambiguous on the 

matter, and a few states -clearly did n<jt- aVlow contracts. While this 

** 

study examined status ancl regulations concerning contracting,^ it did not 

t . 

examine the actual levels of contracting undertaken. In our research, 

we asked" secondary LEAs .if they undertook contracts in vocational 

education" and the size and scope of these contracts.** 

- . We found relatively low levels of contracting between private 

.agencies and public schools. .Only seven percent of the districts j^e- 

rr— — ; — — : ■ ; ^te : , 

* Gaffney, Michael, Laura Medina, 'and Robert J* Harper, A National Study 
of State and Vocational Training Sources for Vocational Instruction . 
Washington, Educational Testing Service, 1978. 

**Discussions with' state directors, who reviewed the survey instruments, 
indicated private contracting, insofar as it w*s, practiced at all, was 
confined mainly to the secondary- level . Consequently/ to minimize' data 
'burden, the contracting questions were eliminated from the postsecondary 
questionnaire. " *- ' - - 

' ■ •' : ■ '-. ' ' : ' ' ' •:• -' ' 



ported engaging in contracts with non-public schools (Table V-32). While 
tjje participation level was generally quite low, urban and suburban 
school districts did have somewhat higher levels of contractual agree- 
ments. For example, of the 77 districts in our sample located in large 
cities or the-suburban ring of large cities, 21 percent, reported en-- • 
gaging in contracts with private schools. Among rural communities, with 
less than 10,000 inhabitants, only, three percent, of districts contracted 
with private schools.^ All together, only 32 districts in,our sample 
reported undertaking 'contracts for ydtationa education with private 
schools.* . 

• This small number of districts reporting contracting with private ■ 

Table V-32 . 

• ^ 1 Proportion of Districts Contracting With 
Private Agencies for Vocational Education* 

By Size of Community " • . 



Size of 



Did 



Did Not 



.Number of 



CENTRAL CITIES 


• 29%- 


71 ' 


** 

100% 


- 7; 


'.SUBURBAN RING 


16% , 


„ - 84 


' 100%. 


'50 


CITIES OVER 100,000 


'30% , 


• ' 7 °.: 


- 100% 


20, ' 


MIDDLE SIZE CITIES " 


7%' 


m : 93 


t 

.100% ' . 


.99. 


SMALL SUBURBAN TOWNS 




- 93 


100% • 


87 * 


RURAL TOWNS 


3% 


''.97, ? 

* 


100% 


■ 266 


TOTAL ■ ^ 


. 758 . *' 


93 ' • 


100% 


535* • 



*Data unavailable from 49 districts, including 45 districts in Massa- 
chusetts -wHich were not asked this .question, as Massachusetts state 
regulations- do not allow this type of. contractual arrangement. 



''schools cannot, of course, provide a representatvie^ picture of public- 
private contracting in the nation. It is interesting, however, to 
examine the other information which we collected on this topic. The * 
contracts with private agencfes appear to be .very limited. For example, 
.50 percent of* 1 the contracts with private agencies were for a sum less tharh. 
■$£,500. Thr*ee-quarters*of tfie contracts were for amounts under $26,000./. 

As Table' V-33 indicated* the rar>ge of expenditures was 'from $550 'to $200, 00Q. 

... . * 

In only -a few*districts,*hawevkn did expenditures' wjth private agencies 

- total .more tharr $50,.000. ■ 

" s Enrollment under private contracts was also quite low. The majority 
of contracts include fewer than 50 students and oneha.lf- of the programs, 
enrolled fewer, than 25 students: The contracts did show variation, with 
districts reporting anywhers 'between two and 911 of their students with- 
contracts ^placed approximately 2,500 students in private agencies The, - 
cost per student of providing this vocational- training varied from $55 
to $1,030 per student. The average cost per student experienced by the • 
districts, however, was $705. ~* - 

,Thus; v/e found relatively few districts, few stu^nts, and few 

' dollars being placed in contractual arrangements ^with private schools. 

These results corroborate our other findings on contracting (described ' - 

* ^ . ^ 

ina forthcoming P0NVER report). Contracting with private agencies 

appears to remain at relatively low 'levels, with only a limited number 

. of districts carrying* through Congressional' wishes. At this point, -we 

- ' a.' ' ' , C ;V ' ^ _ 

are unable to estimate the causes and consequences of this pattern. ^Some" ' ' 
• " " " " • * • ' • t V 

public school administrators report that .contracting wi|h private agencies 

. ' 273. ... • •. 
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is pot feasible due to state and" local regulations, .the-Uck of avail-* 

able facilities, or the relatively high cost of private school vocational 

training. Proprietary school owners complain, on the , other hand, that 

their facilities are unden/sed- and that public schools are unwilling to 

consider coordination -with the private sector. . : 

• * * • • 

It is noteworthy that districts rep&rt engaging in contracts with 

; " * * t 

'Other public school districts at rates significantly higher than with . . 
the private sector. Almost one^half of the districts reported contracting 
with v bne or more other districts in 197&-7»9. * The enrolltfient under these " 
contracts ranged from one student to over 30,0d0 with the median enrollment 



being 43 students. ..Contracting with other districts occurred in the* 

majority of districts, in small and -medium size cities in metropolitan 

- - " ■ V • ' . 

areas. Mpst distrfcts in- central* cities\ on the other hand, did not' 

report undertaking contracts with other districts.* 



In aVI probabiUty,.. these contracts wi:tj>. othef dij&trrcts ^educed:, ; » 
duplication, increase^ coordination of programs, .anrf'expanded a district's 
offerings In .vocational Education* Urtforiunatfely;, we weri.no^ able to / n / 
collect furtHer information on .'these and othernreUted topics.;.; / ^ 

* * \ ^ ' * ' ■ ' * * - * 



TabVe V-33-" 4 

Size of -Contracts Between Public and 
Private Agencies in Vocational Education 
^ Secondary Level - 



-- EXPENDITURES 

Pa'ymept to Private Cumulative Number of 



Agency 


in Dollars 


Percent 


Districts 


0 


: 2,500 


• 20% 


,6. 


-2,501 


- -6,000 -. 


41% 


6 


. '» -6,001 


- 15,000 . 


56% 




- 15,00V 


- 40,000 


81% 


• 7 


40 i 001 


- '200,000 

i 

0 


,100%, 

t \ ■ 


■ V 32 


T 
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... ENROLLMENT--- 

Total Enrollment 
Private Agency 



275 



o - 

6 - 
ID- 



'S 
18 
30 



31 - • 100 
101 - 1,000 



\ 



Cumulative 
Percent 


Number of 
Districts 


.21 % ■ 


7 : 


| 41% 


7~ 


^ 65% 


8 •* 


82% . 


6 


.100% ' . 


_6 
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• Recapitulation of Survey Highf ights * 

\ c ^ f 

In the second half of this chapter we have covered a great deal 

of materia in detail. Accordingly, we offer here a restatement >of what 

we regard as key points in the analysis of special topics in funds - 

distribution, , * # 

-Twenty percent of secondary and three percent of postsecondary re-^ 
spondents reported that their total budget,' including VEA funds, was 
'used to maintain existing programs. 

-Thirty-eight percent of secondary and 48 percent of postsecondary LEAs 
reported using at least seven percent of their total budget to improve 
^programs, - 1 

-Abopt one-fourth of the secondary respondent/ and one-haflf of the 
postsecondary respondents reported making proferam changes -- either 
addtftg, expanding, reducing, or discontinuing^rograms in FM 1979. 

■ /• » 

' -Sixty-four percent of secondary LEAs said they had handicapped students 
♦ jnai nstrearned in regular vocational grograms,, but only 22 percent of all 
secondary respondents said they incurred excess costs for mainstreamed 
students^ Twenty-two percent said thei incurred excess costs , for hand- 
icapped students enrolled, in special programs, • 

-Eighty percent of* postsecondary LEAs reported tawing hand'icapRed students 
mains treated" ijn regualr vocational programs: Thirty-^eyen* percent 
said tjhey incurred excess costs for ma.instreamed students, and 29' percent 
reported excess costs for handicapped student in special programs. 

^Over 70 percent of secondary and- 90 percent of postsecondary i£As had ' 
, disadvantaged students participating in regualr .vocational programs, • 
but only £3 percent and 42 percent, respectively, incurred excess costs 
for these students*. ' ■ 

-Seventeen' percent of secondary and 50 percent^of postsecondary .LEAs. * i 
said they had vocational education students with- limited English pro- 
ficiency, but orvly four percent and 20-pertsent* respectively, said)they 
incurred excess* costs- fdr ^ese students . 9 

/*lnj\stlf the secondary. LEAs incurring eXdess "costs, total federal assis- 
& ta'nce to'. cover these costs was-. less than.'$3 s 550 for mainstreamed handi- ' • 
capped -students, less than $6,000 for man nstrearned disadvantaged* students, 
lesV than $11. 000 .for handicapped students in special programs, less th?n, 
$15,000, for. 4 disadvantaged students, in, spetial programs, and Tess than " 



'$5,500 for Students with. limited English proficiency.. Comparable fig- 
ures. 'for postsecondary were typically two to three time^ higher. 

— Twe nty t wo po rcant o f s e condary and , 1 0 p e rcent o f posts o co flW y LlA£ « — 
reported spending funds to 'promote sex equity. In half of the^e secondary 
LEAs, expenditures' amounted to less than $500; in half 'the post- 
secondary LEAs, expenditures* were less than $4,800. ' * 

i 

-Five percenter the secondary and 20 percent of the postsecondary LEAs 
t said they had nired Qr reassigned teachers to promote sex equity.. • 

SUMMARY OBERSEROTONS ' " 

Some readers of this chapter .may concede that local ' agencies leave 

,done fir too little to comply with Congressional intent toward reform 

or vocational education. On the other side, it may be noted that what 

■ * X 

Congress appeared to^ant-ifi 1S76 is somewhat difficult foi* teachers 

and administrators to provide. School v/ftrkshops, just like workshops 

in private industry, are often times dangerous places, especially "for peool' 

who have physical handicaps and especially if trainees $re prepared to • 

use tools ,as weapons, its some would claift disadvantaged student nay be/' # - 

, To /introduce handicapped and disadvantaged persons into a training 

workshop, likely pervaded with working claSs attitudes and values,' " 

is a feat of no mean "proportions, just ds. is the p/Iacing'of women into 

<?. * ■ . ■ . 

non-tradftional programs. Additionally! the vocational education . ' ' 

• ■ '""*. K • • . - • •••• ' . • . . 

;cpjmunjty_£ryes. j\U^f*Pin jjs...pj:aceiiient rate and enro1.1men$ of members . • 

or target populations may be' seen as posing a threat to. maintaining a 

. '■ .• , . - • . • • \ . .. ■ 

superior placement' reGord. , . . • . , - 

• , . - " 

Having said these things we. still regard the analysis .of tfce fune- ' . 
tional distribution' of v6cationaT -education functs to reveal a very low 



•» .- - k . . J- • 



' and disappointing degree Qf compliance with Congressional intent, 
If Congress continues to hold" ftie objectives for vocational education- 
that ft held jn !976-77>"oTher objectives simi l>arly~dit:ficul t to achieve 
then it would seem to need .to do- one or the other of two things: 



0) thinly much harrder about how to manipulate the incentive structures 
of local agencies or (Z) appropriate substantially mor*& Federal dollars 



/ 



for occupational training. 
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. jfhapter.VII 
Program Participation and Program Offen^fgs 



In the 1976* Amendments to the Vocational^ Education Act, Congress 

declared that, among other aims, the purpose of federal grants for 

% • . " 

vocational education is to assist states 

4 I * 

\ ...so that persons of all ages in all communities / 
of the State, those in high school, those who have * 
1 completed or discontinued their formal education 

t arfd are preparing to enter the labor market, those 
* ' who have Already .eriiered the labor market, but need 

- t.o upgrade* theif^skil Is or learn new ones, those m ~* 

with special education handicaps, and those in- po^t- 
secondary schools, will have ready access to voca.- . * 

tional- training or retraining. f/hich is of high , 9 ; 

quality, which is realistic in^the l*ight of actual 
or anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, 
. " and whicfcj is suitfd "to their needs, -interests, and * 

ability -to benefit from such training". • / 
; (P. L. 94-482, Section 101. )* . - m . * - 

Analyzing data from ten states, in this chapter we examine who iVserved 

by vocational education and what they a,re 'offered. , In Section I, w6 look 

. • ' ■' " w> . ■ - * 

at the participation 6f k secondary students', postsecondary students* *and 

adults. We describe enrollments by race and sex, as wel] as_ the 4 participa 

"tiorv; of handicapped and disadvantaged, student^, including those. 

• * ; - y ■ ■ a • 

with; limited EngTis^ proficiency. In Section II, in a smaller number Df* 
states, A wa examine differences in program quality artd the characteristics. 
o,f 'Students in high and low "quality programs. 

I» Who is Served by , Vocational Education? . * 

. ' ' 'A, P^rt i ci pat i on 6y Level of P rogram . The* Vocational Education ' ■ 
Data "System (VEDS) continued the practice of distinguishing among three 
d-ifferent types of enrollment --..secondary,- postsecohdary^nd adiblt. 
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Identifying. secondary students is fairly straightforward. "States . ... 

report vocational education enrollments, in grades eleven and twelve* 

and enrollments below grade eleven; the latter typically are, limited 

to grades liine ahd ten,, byt may infclude some lower grades in a ffew states/ 

Postsecondary students are those enrolled in vocational programs that earn 
~ <? . ♦ * 

^credit toward an .associate degree. Other students enrolled in non-degree 

\ . : ' • 

vocational programs or pursuing a certificate or license ar£ considered 

• * * * > •=* 

adults. Further, VEDS asks, states to report separately long-term "adults, 

s students enrol led in programs requiring at least . 500 contact hours 

-of preparation,' -and short-term adults enrolled in programs requiring 

fewer than 50d cpntact/hours/ . - 

TaJ)le VII-l displays the distribution of enrollments among these 

2rious types of programs in the ten states selected for study.' 
_ :ondary studfents account fojr as'little as 47 p'ercent of all voca- 
.') tional students-in Colorado and Oklahoma tQ .as muc^as 85 percent 
•' .in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Much of the enrollment below 
^> . _ cjrade eleven consist? of consumer afnd homemaking* education, industrial - 

■ arts, -and pre-vocational programs. ' If only ; enrollments fa grades V 

■ * ' * ■***."." * * *■ , 

eleven and twel ve- are consrdered; at the secondary LefveT, the" secondary , 

. ■ * ; - * ' * . fc 

% share of vocational education ranges from 22 percent in North Caroling 



to 81 percent in ■ Massachusetts", ' 



/ 



ie postsecondary share, ranges from zero in South Dakota, where 
, all' non-secondary* vocational "education students are considered .adults » 

— to 28 percent i* California'. Typically, short-term adu'lts far ou$-. - 

* ; - • 

number '■ lojig-term £du Its, and the two categories together account 
for a.s h'ttle.as two- percent' of total enrollment's in New llartips)^ 
: '; t6 ;as much as^.45 percent, ,in North Carolina. . 
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CALIFORNIA } 
COLORADO 

c 

FLORIDA - 

ILLINOIS 

KANSAS . . 

tQKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

* » 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

TEXAS 

UTAH" 

u.s* Total 



■' Table VII-1 / . 

DistHbiiiion-of, Vocational Education Students 
By Secondary, Postsecondary, and Adult Programs . % 

FY 1979. * ' 

POSTSECONDARY ,* ADULT, . 

Long-term Sfibrt-.term' 
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Below Grade~Tl Grades 11-12 
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10.2 
18.4 



10.0 
20.3. 



\ 



08.7 
04.5 
12.4 

02.2 - 
-04.6 

• - . ,"'<r 

04.7 
00.9 

. 5,7 * 



25.8 
18.8 
21.9 
31.4 
26 J 
10.6' 
,27.5 
0216 
22.3 



TOTAL. NO: 

1*869; 684 
. 145,732 
"T-,.152, 424 
■~ 802,153 
11U-598 
"202,973 

"i 

441 ,687 
28,801 
. Y,0#l, o 022; 

' 85,792 
16, 827;, 734 



B. ' Enrollments by Race and Sex — ' „ 

^ Tables .VII-2 and VI 1-3 display the race -and sex compositions of 
^vocational education in secondary* and postsecondary programs. Because 



of la>ge female enrollments in consumer an<3 homemakino^lucation and 

in business and off ice. programs, girls typically o^^umb4r boys in 

secondary vocational education. In postsecondary programs, however, 
* . • * . > : . ' * • 

the reverse, is^mcre often 'true! 

Mi^b^rty representation in Vocational education varies greatly 
among "the states ( reflecting 1-aYgely tITe differences among states- in 
the proportion -that minorities represent of the total population; Because 
of such* differences, interstate comparisons, of minority representation 
•cannot rely on simple proportions/ Rather it is necessary to compare 
minority representation in vocational education relative to minority 
representation in the population as a whole. / 1 \ 

c To perm4^' such .analysis, we^cdnstructed. an index of proportionate 

— ^ ' S : • ' 

representation. For-' the secondary level, this index is the percentage 



of a particular minority group enrolled in" vocational .education jdiVided 

v . ■■ : v ' V • '. ■ ;/\ ;■ ■ 

by the percentage of; that group enrplled in gcades nine to twelve. \ t 
For -example, if black students constitute' 10 percent of students 
enrolled in vocational education -and' 15 percent\of all* students" ! / 
'enrolled in grades, nine to* twelve, then tSe index] of . proportionate 
representation eqOals f 67" (10 r 15). ' Qn the tfjher r hand, if black ^ 
students constitute ten percent of r vocatipnal enrollments but ei.ghi percent 
of /secondary enrollments, theindex would eguaV 1/25 (10 r'8).* Consequently;, 
relative to proportions in tbe la^er^ student body, a "score of less- than . , 
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Distribution by Race and Sex of Students Enrolled in 
b- " Secondary, FY 1979 . 
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Table, VJI-3 < 



Distribution by Race and Sex -of Students Enrolled in .Vocational Education v 

Postsecondary,- FY 1979 * - * 

■ , . * • < • ';' * ' 

- . -.'■% .' % - % native % "% "Asian .% . % 
•".•male. female- 'american black american ' /hispanic white 



CALIFORNIA 52.1 47.9 1.1 9.1. 

COLORADO -' '56.8 43,2' l.T 5i7. 

^ ;• " • • • ; > , , 

Mr .^FLORIDA . ".46.7 . 53.3" .4- 16.1 

. . "• ' . » 

ILLINOIS 47.3.. 52*.? ' . '.4 ; 16.2 

^ *" ' . "*. ' ' " 

-KANSAS 45.0 55.07'. .7 3.3- 

\ - 

PENNSYLVANIA 49.1 '50.9 ".2-" IT .5 

SOUTH DAKOTA 63.7 36.3 .» .2 .'7* *. .1 

UTAH " *65\0 35.0 % -. \.9 , .6 * 

'^Pfc ; v. 
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one orrthis index indicates underrepresentation in vocational education; 

a score greater than one indicated overrepresentation. 

• - Table VI 1-4 displays scores. on this index for secondary programs. 
'Generally, .in states where a particular minority group^/represents a 
_ signi ficarft portio n of the total population , say qpre than three 

' * . s 

percent, the group is either underrepresented or proportionately 
represented/ There is only one case of significant overrepresentation, 



occurring in .Florida for Hispanics (a scores of 1.17). Interestingly, 
in the five states where black students comprise more than 10 percent 
of the general student ' body California, Florida, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas — black students are underrepresented in vocational education 
(scores of .85, .96, .72, .82, and .71, respectively). 

This pattern change sjp^erthat if enrollments , are examined by 
5 izje of LEA. ^ Table VI 1-5 summarizes Scores for' the largest cities t . 
' in the ten states? and Table 71,1-6 displays . scores for these states' - , 
rural LEAs. JSlack students are overrepresented ifi Vocational education 
;in Los Angeles,* Denver, aod Topeka.' At thjs, same tijneV Whites are 
significantly overrepresented 'i'n Chvca'go*,. J^Ti^^fifi^ and Salt Lake CityV 
In rural areas, ^blacks., and Hispanic' students genSj^p^fpre underrepresented 

♦ Invitational education, " . - / * " " 

Turning to the postsecondary level , the picture changes (Table -VI 1-7). 

• In most states with significant^ numbers of black students,- blacks^are 

overrepresented ijr vocational education. As a rule, wa-les are also 

J • % * . • * * * "* « 

overrepresented, and the pattern of higher participation by males holds 

Across racial and ehnric lines. . • *f - / 

— — ? — ^- ■ - v • ■ • / " 

' The index for xepresSrftatioh by sex was computed in.. the sanfe fashion. 
However," lacking delta on the actual representation of. women in the larger 
population, we assumed 50 percentarid used tlvis^f igure in. the denominator. 
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■ *\ Table' VI 1-4 

Index of Retiresenta.ion by Race andSex of Students Enrolled .in Vocational Education 

' v 4 Secondary, FY 1979 0 * , 1 . . 
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Table VII-5 

•Index of Representation by Race of Students Enrolled 
•In Vocational Education in. 'the State's Largest City 
Secondary, FY 1979 , 

» * . - 
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. * . Table VII-6 r 

Index of Representation by Race' of Students Enrolled 
In Vocational' Education in- Rural School DistYic/ts_ 
' Secondary, FY 1979 
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Table VII-7 










Index of Representation -by Race and'*Sex of Students *"* 
' ■ Enrolled t-n Vocational' Education 

Postsecondary', FY 19^9 
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These 4 corfiparisons based on aggregate data for vocational* caseation 
do not reveal large differences in* participation rates among programs*. 
Tables VI 1-8 through VII-8C display participation by race and sex 
on the largest programs accounting for 75 percent of total secondary 
enrollment in vocational education in each state. As a rule, girls 
are significantly overrepresented in consumer and" homemakiog. education 
programs. Boys overwhelmingly dominate' trade and industrial "programs, 
wittf the exception of cosmetology, and the largest agriculture programs 
If one, were to consider programs sexually balanced when they contain 
fro^40 to 60 percent girls, balanced, programs are found mainly in 

distributive education and in some office and consumer and hdmemaking 

^ » 5 ' 

programs (especially consumer education). 

Strong patterns are also present for the participation rates 

of .minorities. Generally, black- students are pverrepresented in 

• * * • *** 

occupational consumer and homemaking, «?ome office programs (e.g., 
general o^fige programs in Illinois and accounting in Illinois 
and Colorado), and some distributive education programs (e.g.,- 
general merchandising in Illinois). Underrepcesentation of black 
students is especially obvious in most tr^de and industrial programs. 
If one uses a standard of plus .or minus ten percent of the mean 
participation rate for black students-,- relatively few programs are 
racially:, balanced in states with significant numbers of black ^students. 
\ " fori ^ti on in the participation rates of 'other racial and ethnic » 

minorities -is less pronounced.' Thus, Hispanid .students' are propor- 

. , * • /■ ^ 

,tionately represented in mo.st' programs in all three states. -The, « 



. " CALIFORNIA • . . 

Participation by Race and' Sex in Largest Programs* in the State 

Secondary, FY 1979 
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• 
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FOODNUT 
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.54 
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4.39 
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Largest* programs are* those which account fer 75 percent of enrollment in the state at the secondary level 
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1.19 
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. .63 
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14,74 


* .63 
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ALL 11th & 12th GRADE PROGRAMS 
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14,59 
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*Largest programs are those which account fqr 75 percent .of enrollment in the state at the secondary level 
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: Table VII-8B r 

> % ^ t ■ FLORIDA * '■ •* • 

Participation by Race afid Sex in Largest Programs* in the State 

Secondary, FY 1979 ' - 
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" Table VIL*8B (cont.) 
FLORIDA 

Participation by Race and Sex in Largest Programs* in the Sta.te 

■» Secondary, FY 1979 
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' ° ' Table VII-8C 

\ . ILLINOIS ... 

Participation by : Race and -Sex in Largest Programs* in the State 

-Secondary, FY 1979 .-. ' 
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est programs are*those' which account* for 75 percent of enrollment- in the state at the secondary, level ^ 
In Illinois, ddta were reported for occupational programs, excluding hon-occupational consumer homemaking 
and industrial arts* OUr list of largest programs therefore, excludes these fi^Tttses. \ * 
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• " Table VII-9 

* r • . 'CALIFORNIA 

Participation by. Race and Sex*in Largest Programs* in the State 
" * - Postsecondary, FY 1979 



PROGRAM NAME 
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7.85 
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4.55 
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4.05 
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4.45 


3.99 
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.80 


140201 


9321 


42.43 
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10.71 


9.66 . 


6.50 


.63 


140203, - 


8488 


39,63 


68.31 - 


10.54 


10.37 


10.23 


. .55 


140299 


10351 


.'48.55 


71.04 • 


12.70 


7.84 


7.86 


.55 


t4Q300 


. 14378 


77.19 
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10.20 


TO. 88 
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; .94 


140303 


8142 


55.42 • 
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6.93 
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3.00 


- .96 


140400 
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8.32 
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Table VI 1-9 
CALIFORNIA • 

Participation by Race and Sex in Largest Programs* in the State 

Postsecondary, FY 1979 



PROGRAM NAME 



SECY OCC 

SUPMGMT 

TYPING 

OTH OFF 

ARCHTECH 

TRONTECH 

COPTECH 

FLUIDPOW 

AUTOMECH 

COMMLART 

COMMF0T0 

CARPNTRY 

DRAFTING 

TRONOCCP 

FOREMAN 

-WELDING 

COSMETOL 

LAWENFOR 

OTHTRADE 



•OE CODE 

140700 
140800 
140900 
149900 
160103 
160108 

• 160605 
160699 
170302 

,170700 
170900 
171001 
171300 
171500 
171700 
172306 
172602 

• 172802 
179900 



**ALL POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS* 



ENROLL- 
MENT 

• 32016 
28308 
6606 
7400 
5909 
15510 
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13940 
6415 
.7451 
10794 
8461 
6091 
11003 
8673 
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% 
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AMERICAN 


88.69 
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15.49 


15.86 


V.57 


1.12 


43.58 


73.50 


11.39- 


, 9.56 


4.54 


1.01 


87.48 


72.93 


7.60 


14.47 


3.91 


1.09 


52.45 


81 .05 


5.47 " 


' 8J4 


4.01 


- 1 .32 


„ 19.39 


77.02 


5.11 


11.20 


5,77 


.90 


12.96 


71.11 


7.04 


9.61 


11.42 


.81 


30.16. 


71.20 


12.64 


12.61 


2.' 25 


1.31 


28.68 


71.35 


11.76 


' 9.41 


6.51' 


.97 - 


8.64 


73.49 


6.99 


• 11.36 


7,25 


.93 


S>6. 70 


to i r \ 

78.16 


T~ AO 

5.42 • 


10.85 


.4.33 


1 .23 


41.00 
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7.15 ' 


11.39 


4.93 


1 .01 


3.02 
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3.23 


10.40 


' 1.69 


1.46 


25.01 


74.82 m 


7.58' 


-1 0 . 42 


6.46 


1.31 


11.36 


66.84' 


11.49 


- 12.84 


7.90 


.90 


39.. 32 


- 78.19 


7.99 


9.31 . 


3.35 


1.16 


5.34 


69.62 . 


11.81 


13.44 


3.60 


1.53 


85.64 


" 70'. 97 ' 


' 8.95 


15.30 


'3.49 


1.28 


25,19 


79.47 


8.64 


7.84 


V. 3.01 


1.03 


26.86 . 


75.42~ 


5.70 


• 13.37 • 


,4.04 


1.47 


47.95 


, 76.82* 


7.78 


9.73 


4.62 


. 1.04 
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Table VII-9A 



• COLORADO 1 
Participation by Race and Sex in Largest Programs* in the State 

Pas-tsecondary, f e Y 1979 



PROGRAM NAME 



OE CODE 



ENROLL- 
MENT ' 



% 

FEMALE 



% 

WHITE 



0/ . e 

/o 



BLACK 



% % ASIAN- % NATIVE- 

HISPANIC -AMERICAN AMERICAN 



GENMERCH 


40800 


909 


— # 49,21 


86.91- 


4.29 


6.09 


'2.26 


.45 


REALEST - 


41700 


85-3 


* * oo ac 

38.95- 


, 90,33 


*. 4.42 


4.42 A 


.83 


0 


NURSING 


70301 


1039 ' 


91 • 94 


Or a r\ 

. 86,49 


-7 11 


3.91 


1.18 


1.30 


OTHRNURS 


70399 


1083 


An r* f\ * 

J97 • 50 


87,50 


5.Q0 . 


6.25 " 


' 1.25 


0 


MEDEHERG 


> 70707 


1318* 


A A AA 

40.00 


94,12 


0 


4.71 


0 


Kl8 


CHLDCARE 


90201 


457 


95.83 


OA £0 

oO , DO 


8; 33 


1 A AO * 

o 10.23 


0 


. .76 


A f* Al HIT 

ACCOUNT 


140100 


2518 


771 AA 
7 1 .00 


O C A O 

U6.43 


* A oc 

4,35- 


C OO 

5,83 * 


2,05 


1.34 


DATA PROS 


140299 


- 784 


C 1 AA 


OA "71 

80. / 1 . 


8.97 


Tl ri 

. 71-61 


A /If™ 

2.45 


.27 


GENOFFIS 


/1 40300 


' 10*11 


, 80.00 


74. DO 


.3.00 


,21.50 . • 


.50 


1.00 


SEC.STEN 


• 140700 


1900 


97.53 


, 83.60 


• 4.94 


8. .50 " 


T.28 


1.68 


SUP.ADMN * • * 


* 140800 


3697 


46.63 • 


85.13 


6.34 1 


. ■ 6.64 


1 .06 


92 


TRONTECH 


^ 160108 


1915, 


12.41 


84;60. 


4.26 


7.85 


♦ 2.32 


.97 


FIRETECH 


160602 


695 


1.99 


91.. 54 


• 2.74 


" 4.23 > 


* .25 


1 r24 


COPTECH 


. 160605 


1200 


24.11 - 


89.62 


\ 3,94 


5.01 


.60 


. - .84 


OCCSAFTT 


169900 


1700 , 


25.30 


•78.79 


-».' 7:88. 


10.15/ 


1.97 


^1.21 


TRAD.IND. 


170000 


2186 


-1.00 


rl.00 


-1.00 


-1.00 s 


-i.no 


-1.00 


BODYREP • 


170301" . 


651 * 


- .83 


70.25 


4.13 


• 22.73 1 


1.65 


1.24 


AUJOMECH. • 


1 70302 


1125 


1.54 . 


74.12 


9.87 


„ 12.50 


2.19 


1.32 


AUTOSPEC " 


• • 170303- • 


493 " 


3.24* ** 


68.08 


7.73 


2T44 ; 


1.00 


.75 


CARPjNTRY 


' 171001 


• 507 


3.05 


79.70 


•« 3.05 


16.24 


;1.02 


0 


INDMAINT 


171099 


641 


4.59 ' 


87.16 


' 2.75 


7.34 . 


1.83 


- -92, 


. MACHSHOP 


1 72302 


. * 515 


- 2.74 


-83.59" 


- 3.95 


7.60 - 


3.04 


/ . i.a? 


WELDING 


1 72306 


1298 


2'.3S 


•• 76. 63 


4.24 


15.89* ' 


1.48 


-1.69 


ALL POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS 


' , -19225 


— 43.21 . 


83.63 


5.JJ3 • 


a.07* 


1.45 


a v 

1~13 



largest programs .are those which account for 75 percent of enrollment in the state at the postsecondar/ level 



„ Table VII-9B , . 

FLORIDA 

Participation by Race and Sex in Largest Programs* in the State 
Postseco'ndary, FY 1979 • • 





* 






• 




% 


CJ A f T A M 

% ASIAN- 








ENROLL- 


% 


% 4 


% 


% NATIVE- 


PROGRAM NAME 


OE CODE 


MENT 


FEMALE s 


WHITE 


' BLACK 


HISPANIC 


AMERICAN 


a urn t a iii 

. AMERICAN 


ORNIHORT 


1G500 


1 .759' 


37.02 


91.04 


4.22 . 


. 3.95 


' \ .40' 


.40 


APPAREL- 


40200 


732 


94.13 ' 


65.98- 


23.09 


•. 9.29 


1.09 ' 


. . .55 


FIN CRED r 


- * . 40400 


301? 


79.73 


88.7.0* 

* 


6.29 


• 4.41. 


. .40 


. • .20 


GENMERCH 


40800 


801 


50.44 


83.77 


^ 13.48 


2.12 


.50 


.12 


HOTELSVC 


' 41100 • 


913 


33.30 


77.66- . 


11.61 


9.09 


'1.53 


.11 • 


.^REALIST 


41700 


1682 


40.90 


89.48 


5.71 


3.69 


.59 


.5,4 


An 411 \r\C~ 

- AA-NURS 


70301 


- 571 3 
, 1013 


91.83 


86.24 


9.99 


2.82 


.65 


.30 


. PRACNURS 


" 70302 


. 94.87 


73.35 


22.41 


2.67 1 


.49. 


1'.09 - 


• MH-ASST. 


70801 


'. 800 
) 963 


79.25 


73.50 


25.12 


1.13 


0 ' 


' . .25 


CHLDCARE \ 


90201 


. -96.57 - 


47:25 


• 50.67 


• 1.66 


.21 . 


121 


ACCNTNTS • 


140101 


3634 » 


- 64.25 


68.82 


15.69 ' 


14.17 


- .99 


.33 


COMPOPER - 


• 140201 


' 1971 ' 


59.92- 


71.74' 


22,98 


2.94 


.1.83' 


.5T 


COMPPROG, 


~' 140203- 


— 1868' 


/51.45 


67 .,61 " 


15163 • 


15.20 ' 


' . 1.39 


".16 


GENOFFCL 


140303 


11.49 


'91.21 


49.78 


- 42.12 • 


6.7.0 * 


.61 


.78. 


SECY OCC. 


140700 ' 


2762 ' 


98.62 


49.49 


•28.06 . 


' 21.54 


.69 


'.22 


, EXECS'ECY 


140701 


1810 


..98.29 . 


76.57 ' 


• 20.00 ■ 


. 2.10' 


.83 


-.50 



Table continued on n^xt page.- 4 
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. ^ *Large y st programs are those which account for 75 percent ^'enr^ljijjsnt in the state at the post secondary level. 
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Table VII-9B 

FLORIDA • * 
Participation by Race and Sex in Largest Programs* in the State 
Post secondary/ FY 1979 
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WUTTF 
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m or rtn i 


AMFRTCAN 


AMFRTCAN 
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CCTDPTAD 
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1 ouu * 


Qfl f\9 
yo . Oc. 


. Rl fiQ 

o i . oy * 


1 a . 1 a 


9 9t 


. oy 


• CO 


Ahmtmacc 
AUruliAoo 


i zinom 

1 *tUoU 1 
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Al 7fi 


70 Rfi 
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1 *tuoU.u 


1 957 
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70 R£ 
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1 bU 1 (Jo 


7G7 
/ 0/ 


O 7Q 

y . /o 


77 A A 


O. J*t 


19 ^O 


1 ^O 


1 Q ' 


TDHNTPPU 


i cm HQ 
1 bU 1 Do 


Q79£ 


7 Q7 
I .Of 


*tO CO 

/<: .by 


1 1 no 


1 Q 9Q 


9 7/1 


• Ja 


SCIE. DP 


160117 


946 ' 


54.02 


87*84 


7.72 


2.54 


1.59 


,32 


OTHENGTH 


160199 


1710 


25.56 


82.16 


11.58 


4.62 ' 


1.52 


. .12 




1 OUDUt 


1 WA 


, 1 QQ 

* i . yy 


• rr 

OO . 0 0 


7 

/ . oy 


J . CO 






COPTECH: * 


1 60605 


744 


' 48.79 


> 66.40 


31.85 


1,08 


.27 


7 .40 


FLUIDPOW 


160699 


2432, 


76.77 v 


71.75' 


20.7& 


6.87 


.25 


.37 - 


AIRCONDI) - \ 


1701 00 


1552 


3.35 


80.41 


' 11.66- 


6,64 


. .97 


" .32 


AUTOMECH \ 


170302 


1135 . ' 


5.11 


70.40 


25.11 


1.85 


1.Q5 


.79 


INDELTRN 


171502 


770 , - 


7.40, 


81.69 


* M4.55 


2;86 


.52 


.39 


WELDING 


172306 v 


961 


5.93 


74.82 


23.93 


i62 • 


.42 


.21 


COSMETOL" 


172603 


735 r 


88.44 


84.76 


13^0 


1.36 


.27 - 


.41 * 


LAWENFOR " - 


172802 


• 3793 - 


.30.06 


84.29 


' 10,91 


4.03 


.53 


.24 


ALL POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS 




' 77746 


53.26- 


75.36 


16.08 


7.26 . 


. -93 • 


;36 



V 



*Largest programs are thoSe which n account for 75 percent .of enrollment in the state at the posts^sondary levg'l 
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Table VII-9C 



PROGRAM NAME 



ILLINOIS 

Participation by Race and Sex in largest Programs* in the State 
Postsecondary, FY 1979 

1 



OE CODE 



ORNIHORT , , 10500 

GENMERCH , 40800 

• REALEST > * -41700 

SMBUSMGT ' • 49901 

NURSING 1 . ' 70301 

PRACNURS 70302 

RADITECH 70501 

CHLOCARE ' - • 90201 

BQOKACCT 140102 

BUS. DP' • 140200 

COMPPROG , N 14Q203* 

EDUCASST , Y , " 140601 

EXECSECY • V: , , 140701 

SECRETAR \ • 140702 

ADMINASS . '140801 

ARCHTECH, 160103 

AUTOfECH* .160104 

TRONTECH * ' ' 160108 

MECHTECH ' ' " 160113 

FIRETECH * . , 160602 

COPTECH • 160605 

AIRCOND.I 170100 

AUTOMECH ' * 170302, 

DRAFTING 171300 

FOREMAN "171700 

MACHSHOP. 172302 

WELDING - ' ■ « 172306 

COSMETOL 172602 

LAWENFOR • 172802* 

LARGEST POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS 



tN KULL- 


h 


r ' <v 

* 


% 


% 


Of A C T A M 

^% ASIAN- 


% NATIVE- 




r trlALt 


I.IUTTC 

Wnl 1 1 




HI or AN 11/ 


AMEKICAN 


AMERICAN 


1221 


57.41' 


„ 92.71 


3.69 ' 


1.80 


1.15 


.66 


2300 " 


52.70 


69.17 


26,04 


3.04 • 


1.65 


.09 


•3509 


48.45 


92.76 


4.39 ' 


1.68 


,80 


.37 


2238. 


43.70 


79.98 


16.40 


2,32 


,67 


.63 


9467 " 


90.30 


76.87 


18.76 


• 2.62 ^ 


1.39 


'.36' 


' 2803 


91,90 


89.33 


7.78 


L68-' 


.78 


.43 * 


. mi 


68.05 


- • 62. 20" 


33,12 


2.70 


1,53T 


.45 


4507 


91.24 


62.01 


■35,17 


1,73 


^69' 


.40 


10661 


60.16 


67.65 


26.23 


' 3.77 


° '1.89 


.45 


6078 . • 


51.66 


• 74.88 • 


18.38 


3.85 


2.45 


.44 


3230 


52.23 


'90.09 


5.67 


2.20 


1.24 


. .80 


* 1438 ' 


80.18 


*' 73.44 


23,50 


* 1.60 


1.11 


.35 


1104 


95.92 


89.04 


8.42 


. ,72 


,36 « 


1.45 " 


; < 7^596 


93.76 


r79.38 


16.28 


3,00 


.1.03 


.30 


4362 


47.98 


83,70 


14,10 . 


• 1.56 .. 


* .50 - 


.'14 


1135 ' 


19.30. 


70.31 


26.96 


1,85 


.62 


.26 


1335 


15.88 


92.T3 


4.34 ' 


2.32 


' .97 


.22 


40 73 


12.82 


84.75 


11,08. 


2.57 


1.25 


.34 • 


■ 1266 . 


16.03 


86.33 


4,90 


4,90 


. 2,92 


•:95 


1010 


11.49 


91 .29 


■ 5,94. 


.99 


.69 


1.09 


\ L.UD 


CD. ID 


on 7n 

yu. /y 


c on 

o, jy 


2,07 


.33 


.41 


1352 


18.49 


87.65 


9.76 


1.11 


1.11 ' 


.37 


2303 • 


' 4.99 


54.62 


41.82 


2.30 


' ' .78 


.48 


2052 


19.88 


70.61 ' 


19.93 


7,26 


1.61 


' .58, 


1210 


19..42 1 


80.74 


' 6.20 


• 1,65 


1.24 . 


• .17 


1122 • 


18.00 


84.40 


9.36 


4.72 


.71 


.80'. 


3174 • 


8.95 


80.53' 


T5.03 


2,65 


1J0-, 


.'69 


v 1158 
\ -4981 


95.16 


92.92 


5.87 


,95 


.17 • 


.09* ' 


. 30.54 


84.88 


11.36 


2.77 


.70 


V .28 


» 119579 


52.66 


. 79.51 


16.21 


2,67 c 


. 1,20 


,41 ■ 



*Largest programs are those^ which account for 75 percent 6f enrollment in 'the state at the postsecondary level. 
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absolute numbers of Asian Americans and Native* Americans are so 

/small thatYeliable comparisons are difficult; nevertheless, there 

a^e few striding instances of oyer or underrepresentation. * 

V«- Tables VI 1-9 through VII-9C display similar information for 

, the postsecdndary level. As at the' secondary level, overrepresent- 

ation of. women is widespread in occupational consumer and homemakfhg 

and office, programs. Additionally, one finds women overrepresented 

♦in most health programs (nursing) and uhderrepresented in mdst tech- 

nical programs that- are offered mainly at the- postsecondary level. 

There are also largfe disparities ia the participation rates of black 
* 

students, although the pattern varies somewfrat among states, "in 

' ' ' ' * . \ 

most states, blades are overrepresented in occupational consumer 

and homemaking, office, and s*ome distributive education programs. * * 

In contrast to* secondary programs where they are greatly underrepre- 

sented in trade ^and industriaTprograms, participation by blacks 

in postsecondary programs is closer to proportionals The most severe 

underrepresentation for bVacks occurs in ornamental horticulture 

and technical programs,* including those in the health area. 

Fdr Hispanics, the pattern varifif by state. Thus, in Illinois,* 

Hispanic students are proportionately represented in most pVograms. 

However* in Florida, where .Hispanicr constitute 7.2 percent of all 

* *■ 

vocational enrollment, there are high concentrations of Hispanic 
students in apparel (9,3%), hotel services (9.1%), .accounting (14.2%), 
computer programming* 05.2%), secretarial occupations (jl.5%), and 
several technical programs '(averaging about 12%). They are under- 
represented in most health and trade and industrial programs. 



We should note that several factors may account for dispropor* 
tionate representation of racial and ethnic minorities. First, the 
full array of programs is' not offered everywhere* throughout the 
state, and to some extent* the 'disparities have geographical explana- 
tions. Thus, for example, most agricultural programs are, offered in 
rural areas, and to* the extent relatively small numbers of minori^ 
students live in such areas, they will appear to.be underrepresented 
•in statewide data, Similafty, programs more likely to be offered* 
in large cities will display overrepresentation bf minorities wherT" 
examined on a statewide basis. Second, at the pgstsecondary level, % 
many programs require prerequisites in math or science that bar 
.large numbers of minority stadents with inadequate basi c ski lis. 
Insofar as the prerequisites .constitute reasonable entry level require 
ments, underrepresentationjs not a deficiency of the vocational, 
progam but rather a? failure of the general education system to impart 
basic skills. Third, depending'on the quality of program and the 
likelihood that it leads to well-paying employment, overrepresentation 
may be little cause for concern. For example, tl?e relatively high 
concentration. of Hispanic students in some of Florida 1 s technical 
programs may be of no consequence. We shall" 'have more to say on 
this issue in the following section examining the relationship 'of 
program -offerings to. job opportunities and expected earnings. 

These qualifications aside, it is 'apparent that substantial 
racial and sex bias persists in vocational" education.* This in Itself 
is not a startling conclusion. However, for purposes of federal 
policy, ,what niust be clearly understood 'is that patterns of bias 
emerge only at the program level , .rather /than for vocational-education 



as- a whole. Moreover, the, presumption that racial bias, is largely 
a big-city problem .is not .consistently borne out by the data. Con- 
sequently, if federal policy *s to address' problems of racial and 
sex bias in vocational education, it will have to' continue to monitor 
program enrollments by race a-d seX'. In the past, this has b^en costly- 
and burdensome, and there, are steps that could be taken to ease 'local - 
resistance. Reporting at the level of four rather than six-digit program 

♦ 

codes would suffice. Moreove-,;it will .be necessary to continue to collect 

data at the LEA level; the ge::raphic dimension of -disparities in program 

participation is too strong t: ignore, and. it confounds interpretation of 

aggregate state data". Finally, however the data are collected', they must 

J" . * 

permit analysis over time.- I: is not the mere existence of race and sex * 

bias but rather analysis of c-nges in magnitude that might allow 
assessing the effectiveness or" federal policy aimed at. alleviating 
the problem. Unf6rtunately, >cjr data' do not permit us to say whether 
participation rates of minorires and women have been changing over 
time. , 

* * * 

> c - Participation, by the Ha nd~':apped, the Disadvantaged, and Students 

with Limited English Proficier-v. Since passing the initial .Vocational' " 

. «ss * 

Education- Act in 1963, Congress has several times taken steps to direct ■ 
money more effectively-toward rrograms for special populations. The 1976 
Amendments continued the 10 pe-cent seta side for handicapped Students, 
increasea the disadvantaged seaside to 20 percent from .15 percent, and. 
reserved.a portion of the disa:/antaged setaside for students with limited 
Eng'lish proficiency. AdditiV.^iy *funds allocated under Subpart S 
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were to 'be used exclusively to fund special prpgrams for disadvantaged 

students. ' • * 

In addition .to the controversy that has surrounded regulations 

limiting the expenditure of'setaside funds to* the "excess costs" of 

programs for handicapped ctnd disadvantaged students, some state and 

local education agencies have complained %f difficulties in properly 

( fdentifying student? to be served. Identification of handicapped 

■ * * 

s'tudents has been closely coordinated with requirements set for in 

P,L^ 94-142, The' Education for. All Handicapped Children Act, but 
this Act has been directed mainly at elementary and secondary-levels^ 
.Consequently, secondary LEAs.'well along in developing individualized 
education programs (IEPs) ifor handicapped students can readily 
identify those students 'enrol led in. vocational education. Postsecondary 
institutions-, however, less affected by P.L.. 94-142, have more diffi- 
culty. Similarly, secondary LEAs 'are more accustomed to ^identifying * 
.academically and economically disadvantaged students 'to meet require- 
ments of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). Post- 
-secondary feEAs, however, have not been subject to such requirements . ' 
Moreover, one of the primary measures of 'economic disadvantage, 
income, is very imprecise when used to measure the degree of disad- 
vantage among young adults. Thus, a "low-income" student from'an 
upper- income background requires no special assistance other than 
financial aid and should not be. included among the economically 
disadvantaged. However, with, the kind of data typically available 
to postsecondary S.EAS, it is difficult to separate truly disadvantaged 
students from those who are temporaVily "poor" becaus'e "of where they 
are in the life cycle." Consequently, poS tseconda^ data on disad- 
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vantaged students enrolled in vocational Education' should be viewed' 

• • . - • ~~ 

skeptically. V ^ ♦ 

• ,# * - 

'Table VLI-10 summarizes the participation rates # pf special students ' 

in vocational education for secondary , and postsecbndary programs combined. 

The percentage of handicapped* students enrolled in vocational education 

ranges from .6 percent in, Florida to 3.4 percent in. Illinois. Disadvantaged 
* 

students constitute from 26 percent in, Oklahoma to 14.4 percent in 
' ' . _ » 

Illinois. Students -with limited English proficiency are less than .1 ' 

percent in Kansas, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania', South Dakota, . and Texas, and 

.9 percent in California. 

f 

Whether these special ■ populations are proportionately represented in 
vocational education is difficult to determine precisely, because 
good data on the riumber of special, students in the total student , 
population are not readily available for each state. Furthermore, 
VEDS instructed- sta'tes to count only those students who actually received 
special services funded with VEA dollars. The actual number of handicapped 
and disadvantaged students enrolled, in vocational education may be much ' 
•larger. The National Center .for Education* Statistics reports' that, in 
1976, handicapped students constituted approximately seven percent of- 
students aged 14. to 17 enrolled in school.* Using this measure as"a 
standard, handicapped students are significantly underrepresented in ^) 
vocational education. 

Vocational education data" on disadvantaged include, both academic-, 
ally and economically disadvantaged students. Consequently there 



* 



1Q7A c !!?! i ; on ^, l Ce ^ 5r ' fQr Education Statistics, The Condition, of Educati on' 
1978 Edition, Washington, D.C., USGPO, Table 1.16, p.- 38. ' 
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Table VI 1-10 


Percentage of Students Enrolled in Vocational 
. 4 . Who Are Handicapped, Disadvantaged, or 

- , / Have Limited English Proficiency 

* 4 Secondary -and Rostsecondary, FY 1979 




% HANDICAPPED % DISA^\NTAGED 


CALIFORNIA, 


1.3 ' -8.3 , 

i 


COLORADO 


1.4 * " 4.0 . ' 


^FLpWt)A 


.6 , ' 2.6 


ILLINOIS 


3.4 14.4 '•" 


KANSAS 


1.9 . 3.5 


OKLAHOMA 


r 

1.5 2.6 

« 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2.0 \ 3.2 ' 


•'SOUTH DAKOTA 


.8 5.7 


TEXAS 


.7 3.2 


UTAH 


l'.9 • -4.5 



Source: Vocational Education Dafca System 
* 

Less than .1 percent r v > 
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is no readily available" siftgle "s^andani-that pan be used for precise 
comparisons. However, a crude comparison can be made wiVji the percentage 
of children, aged 5-1?, below poverty. -Table VII-11 compares the , 
percentage of disadvantaged students enrolled^ in vocational educa^on 

the percentage of children in poverty in 1975, As- with prevtotfs 
ratios calculated for race and sex, a rat4o- less than one indicates 
underrepresentation/ Considering that figures for vocational education 
include academically disadvantaged as well as, economically disadvantaged 
students, it is apparent that poor children are significantly under- 
represented in vocational education in all spates except Illinois. 

Similarly, students with limited English proficiency are under- 
represented in vocational edufcation. In California, Colorado, Florida, 
New York, -and Texas — all states where more than '10 percent of. 

children live in households where some language other than English 

v 

is spoken — less than two percent of the students enrolled in voca- ~ ' 
tional education have limited English proficiency. Even allowing" 
for the fact that not all children in nog-English speaking families \ 
have difficulties wfth English, this figure is disproportionately low.- 
Turning to the participation of special population's in particular 
programs, it is evident from Tables VI I-12A through VII-12C -that the^e 
students are morajikely to be enrollediin some prpgrams than in others,.* 
Thus, both harfti capped and disadvantaged students are more highly * ; 
concentrated irV consumer and homemaking programs in all three states 
Additional Jy^with the exceptlorrof auto mechanics, disadvantaged 
students tend to.be underrepresented in most trade and industrial "n 
programs. , , 



* 

.Data not available for Califorrrtcr: 



Table VII-11 

' V 

, - Estimates of the Representation of 
Disadvantaged Students in Vocational Education ; 



01 





v 1 ; 

% Children Below 
poverty Level 


(2) 

% Disadvantaged 
Students in Voc. Ed. 


CALIFORNIA 


' 13.8 


8.3 


COLORADO ' 


10,7 




^FLORIDA 


21.6 


< * 

2.6" .. v 


ILLINOIS 


A5.1 


14.4 


KANSAS 


' 8.6 


3.5 


OKLAHOMA • 


< 14.6 


2.6 


PENNSYLVANIA 


" ' 12.6 


3.2 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


« 13.1 


' 5.7 


TEXAS / 


20.5 


3.2 . 


UTAH 4 




4 5 

« 

• 


/ 


» 




mm 


i \ ■ s 





Ratia*of ( 
42) to (1) 



.60 

» 

.37, 

.12- 

.95 

.41 

.18 

'.25 

.44 

.16 

,74 
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Table VII-12A 

. ' COLORADO 
Participation by Target Groups in Largest Programs* in State 

Secondary, FY 1979 



PROGRAM NAME 



DISTEDUC 

HOMEMKG 

OCCPREP 

ACCOUNT ' 

GENOFFIS 

SEC.STEN 

AUTOMECH 

WELDING 



OE CODE 

40000 
•90100 

90299 
140100 
140300 
140700 
J 70302 * 
172306 



ALL 11th & 12th GRADE PROGRAMS 



ENROLL- 


% HANDI- 


% DISAD- 




MENT ' 


CAPPED 


VANTAGED. 


% LEP, 


'3952 - 


1.32 


6.00 


- 1.85 


13280 


' 1.'16 


9.13 


..91 


T263 


2.53 


15.76 


1.35 


2700 


.51 * 


4:62 


"3.-54 


9875 . 


.70 


6. '85 


v .71- 


4917 


.61 


5.64 


2.14 


2650 


1.67 


9.59 


-1.33 


1465 


2.71' 


14.83 


1.03 

* 


48317 


1 .47' 


8.32 


1.20 



o 



♦Largest programs are those .which account for 75 percent of Enrollment in the 
state at the secondary level. s 
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V - Table.VII-125/ 

FLORIDA 

Participation by Target Groups in Largest Programs* in State 

Secondary^ FY 1979 







ENROLL- 


" % HANDT- 


fo u 1 Or\l/"" 


Kr % LFP 

JO LLI 


PROGRAM NAME 


OE CODE 


MENT 


PAPPFD 


VANTAGFR 

v Mil 1 nuLU 


rUUlJoLKV * 


40700 5163 ' 


1 Ifi 


15 ?1 


N A 

ll . M . 




♦ 40800 


16271 


4? 


in qi 


N A 

IH . M . 


rLKooLKV 


41500 


4037 


ft5 


14 51 


N A 


KC.HL.Co 1 


41700 


4094 


0 , uu 


* ft nn 


M A & 




41800 


3885 


i na 

1 , uo 


n in 

• II. ou 


M A 
li . M . 


PRACNURS 


70302 


9230 ■ 


u 


' ic no 


N A 


uUrlrnUrlil 


90101 


' 6717 


"15 44 


4 1 1 
u ^.11 


N A 
li . M . 


cu t i nncrw 
LnlLUULV 


90102 • 


8207 






N A 


LLU I Hi lib 


90103 


2.5466- 




-4 fil 


N A 


uUlioUMLU 


90104 


- 4857 


4? 


*1 ftQ 

1 ., 0-7 


N A 

11 . M . 


rMiMlL Y 


90106 


10684 


4ft 


in? 


N A 

11 . M . 


rnnnMMT 


90107 


23440 


57 
• o / 


? n? 


N ^A 


nuuo nib 


90109 ' 


4335 


54 


o • VJ <• 


N *A 




90201 >v 


6397 


1 84 


7 12 

f 1 Id 


_M A 




<r 90202^ 


7691 


1 27 

1 s Cm I 


1ft 19. 


N A ' 


rUUU ,nro 


90203 _ 


8440 


4 31 


11 21 




UnfJHTiFMDM 
ttuu.U UrTr 


90204 ^ 


3581 


1 71 


7 46 


N A 

11 • o • 


• 140^06 


' 4589 


66 


2 90 


N A 

li • r\ • 




140102 


25987 4 " 


13 


2 43 


N A 

li • r\ • 


BUS. DP - 


140200 


7044 


22 


76 


N A 

ii • ry • 


utli Urr 


140300 


23626 


2 (14 

C. , U*T 


4 n7 


N A 

ii • r\ • 


bullUrruL \ 


140303 » 
140400 


rri a 

551 9 


1 80 - 


q n8 

j . UvJ 


N A 
ii * 




7550 


86 


3 95 


N A 

ii • ty • 


OCDCHMMl 

rbKbUNNL * 


140600 


•12969 . 


• 0/ 


c , uu 


' N A 

11 • M • 


otLY OCL 


140700 


20598 




? 4? 


vW A 

vl • M • 


our i luri i p 


140800 


• 8279 - 


06 


1 .04 


4l.A. 


TYPIST- 


140902 


52536 


' '.48- 


2.76 


n:a. • 


AIRCONDI 


170100 


5711 


.26 4 


3.45 


N.A. 


BODYREP 


170301 - 


U 3841 . 


.65 


5.38 


' N.A. 


AUTOMECH 


170302 


12893 


.8* 


4.2*3 


'N.A. 


CARPNTRY \ 
CONSTREL 


171001 


4916 


1.53 


8.68 \ 


N.A. • 


171002 


3614 


• 3. .16 


6.62 


N.A. 


DRAFTING \ 


171300 


4193 


.69 


1 .48 


N.A. 


WELDING ' . \ 


.172306 


6222 


.11 


2.71 


N.A. 


COSMETOL \ 


■ 172602 


4578 


1.27 


1.52 • 


N.A. 


LAWENFOR 


172802 


■8507 


1.22 


3.90 


N.A. 


ALL 11th & 12th GRADE) 


PROGRAMS 


292691 


N 'l.33 


5.19 


N.A. 



" ^ . 1 ■ — — — — ■ : 

* Largest programs are those which account for 75jpercent of enrol Iment in the 
state at the secondary level. 1 1 
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• Table VII-12C 



ILLINOIS " 

bn by Target Groups in Largest Programs* in State 
( Secondary, FY 1979 

V. • 



PROGRAM NAME • 



A6RIPR0D 

A6RIMECH 

GENMERCH 

CHLDCARE 

CLOTHING 

FOOD, MPS 

BOOKACCT 

COMPROG 

GEMOFFCL 

'SECRETAR 

CLKTYPST 

AUTOMECH 

CONSTTROT* 

ORAFTINa 

GRAPHART 

MACHSHOP 

WELDING 



OE CODE 

10100 
10300 
40800 . 
■90201 
90202 
90203 
140102 
140203 
140303 
140702 
H|090l 
1^02 
171000 
171300 
171900 ' 
172302 
172306 



ALL 11th & 12th GRADE PROGRAMS 



ENROLL- 
MENT 
i ~ 
3952 
3141 

12976 
8566 
4704 

10574 

23981 • 
8727 
9780 

29888 
7956 

11216 
,11 530 
7643 
3946 
3597 
3107 

219587 



% HAND I - 
CAPPED 

2.53 

3\06 

3.01 

4.45 

5.06 

5.94 

2.10 

2.23 

2.28- 

1.46 

1.40 

3.61 

.2.96 

2.41 

3.85 

3.67 

3.09 ; 

4.17 



% DISAD- 
VANTAGED. 

11.03 
13.66 
27.60 

• 17.94 
23.30 

I 19.56 
1 20.70 
27.54 
31.22 
10.45 
1-3.75 

• 16.05 
12.09 
11.33' 
15.64 
14.04- 
15.61 

17.25 - 



% LEP 

.08" 
0 

.29 
.21 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.72 
.56 
.07 
.30 
.26 
.16 
.22 
.23 
'\33 
.19 

.25 



♦Largest programs are those which account for 75 percent of enrollment in the 
state at the secondary level. . 
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. . .J Table VII-13A 

" 4, COLORADO . 

Parti ci pa t&orfc of target Groups in Largest Programs* in State 



Postsecondary, FY 1979 









ENROLL- * 


% HANOI- 


% DISAD- 

<0 v X Jn V 




PROGRAM 


, NAME 


OE CODE 


MEMT 


.CAPPED 

* Vltl 1 la w 


VANTAGED 


% LEP 

to L» La r 


GENMERCH 




* 40R00 


— 1 — - 1 1 

909 


• £0 


1 1 . yo 


^ rn 

. fx 


REALEST 




41700 

" 1 / V V 


853 


0 


' l o so 
iu . ou 


• . 00 


CURSING 




70301 * 


103Q 


5Q 


1 O , 06 


1 .0/ 


OTHRNURS 




703Q9 


1083 




'to. £0 


U 


WEDEMERG 




70707 


1 31ft 




0/ . DO 


£. 00 


CHLDCARE 




Q0901 


457 * 


, OO 


1 n no 


• 0 


ACCOUNT 

#»VV Wl» 1 






LJIO 


* * 3R - 
• oo 


\ y , oy 


• o4 


DATA PROS 






784 


• LI 


^9 Q/i 

J6, OH 




GENOFFIS 




140300 > • 


101 1 
lull 


1 RO 


34. GO 
oh , OU 


. oU 


SEC STEN 




140700* 


1 QOO 


* * TCI 

• 1 v 


1 O , Oo & 




SUP ADMN 




- * 1 dOftOO 


OU-7 / 




18 GO 
1 o. OU 


7C 


TRONTEGH 




IfiOlOR 


1Q1 5 . * 


7C 
• / 3 


.91 ^O 
,it 1 . OU 




FIRETECH 




v< 160602 


695 


0 


2.49 


0 


COPTECH 




160605 


1200 •* 


.48 


• 26.49 


• .72 


OCCSAFTY 




169900 • 


1700 * 


.30 


10.61 


. .76 


'TRAD. IND 




1 7000*0 


2186 


•NA 


NA 


. , * NA 


BODYREPr 




•170301 


651 


0 . 


7.02- 


. .41 


AUTOMECH- 




1 70302 


1125 


1.T0 . 


' 13.60 




AUTOSPEC - 




170303 


493 


.25 


6.73 




QAR'PNTRY ' 




/l 71001 " 


507 




9. ft , 


* 2^03 


INDMAINT 




171099 


641 


.92 


14.68 


x .92 


'MACHSHOP • 




172302 


515 


1.52 - 


18.24 


.30 


WELDING 




- 172306 


1.298/ 


.42 


5.72 


• .42 


ALL POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS 


19225 - 


. '".84 


. 13.06 


\<26 



/ 



*Mrgest programs are those which account for 75% of enrollment in the state 
at the secondary level. 
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- . . ' Table VII-.13B 

• ' ' • \ ILLINOIS 
-Participation by Target Groups in Largest Programs* in State 
• t . * Postsecondary, FY '1979 : 







ENROLL- 


-PR0GRAM NAME 


s ■ ■ OE CODE 


' MENT 


ORNIHORT ' ' 


, 10500 ' 


*. 1 221 


GENMERCH '■' '■ 


• ' 40800 


2300 


REALEST 


.'41700 


3509 


SMBUSMGT 


• '49901 


2-238 


NURSING 


- 70301 " 


9467 " 


PRACNURS ' , 


70302 


2803 


RPiDITECH ' • 


'70601 


nil • 


CHLDCARE 


• 902.01 


4507 


B00KACCT\ • , 


, 140102 ; 


10861 


8US V OP 


1402Q0 * 


6078-:... 


CORPPROG • 


140203 


3230 


EDUCASST ' 


140601 


1438 


EXECSECy 


- • 14070 V- 


' no4 


SECRETAR 


- • 140702 


- 7596 


AOMIHASS •• ' , 


140801 


4362 


ARCHTECR • 


160]03 


1135 


•AUTOTECH- • 


160*04 


1335 


trontech' 


"160108* . 


4079 


MECHTECH 


■ 160113 


1-266 


fIRETECH 


160602 


1010 


COPTFTH . 


IDUDUD 


1 one 


AfRCONDI . , 


170100 


1352 ' 


AUTOMECH ' * * 


170302 


2303 


DRAFTING 


- 171300 i' 


2052 * 


FOREMAN 


171700 ' . 


* J210- 


MACHSHOP 


172302 ' • 


.' 1122 * 


WELDING 


172306' 


31-74 


•COSMETOL ^ 


» v \ 172602" 


• 1158" 


1AWENF0R ■ ' 


v 172802 . 


• 4981 


LARGEST* POSTSECONDARY 

* 


PROGRAMS 


1T9579 , 

/ 




*** 


t 


)* • " ' % 


* * 

• 





% HANOI- . 


% DISAD- 




CAPPED 


VANTAGED 


% LEP 


\* uo 


o\o9 


• 33 


. /u - 


9 01 


0 




l nc 
1 ,U5 


0 


1 07 


0 • uo 


^ oc 
> ♦OO 


• ou 


1 ^ HQ 


• 43 


4 *1 7 


1 /l -97 
1 4- , £/ 


• o9 




^ 78 


97 
• • £/ 


1 1 1 


* 1 o , IV 


9/1 

• ^4 


87 
• o / 


17 11 


1 CO 


1.00 


7.26 


e ,79 


v Jl 


3.90 


• 03 


? n? 


* 1 £ 7£ 


0 


U s 00 


Ifi £7' 


0 




7 7n 

/ • /u 


• 41 


fin. 


/I 01 


0 


1 %J 0/ 




r09 


'.67 


1 95 


• u/ 


.98' ^ 


• 6.45 


.22 


?.£4 


3.55 


,47 


.' 0 


1.09 ' 


.30 


•: . .B8 


3.57 


.17 


: , -.52 


2.59 


. .59 


• -.63 


4.43 


' .39 


.17 


.17 


.08 


- .45- 


3.74 


0 


.88 


2.68- 


.06- 


- 2.25 


12.87 


0 


.52c 


5.28 


.14 


. 1. 00 . 


8'. 35 


• .44 ' 



udrgest programs. e are tnose whT^ 
st§te at^the pQStsetondary level 



II. Relationship Between Program Offerings and 
Occupational Opportunities and Expected Wages 

To understand better the ^tH^ktncs of differences in rates . 
of participation of target populations in .different* vocational 
education programs, we undertook an analysis of the job opportunities 
and expected wage levels as,sociated-with various vocational educa- 
tion programs • This enabled us to examine the extent to which 
minorities, women, the handicapped/ and disadvantaged were enrolled 
in programs preparing students for occupations in which thers was 
a high likelihood of employment* and of earning* above average wages. 
We considered such programs- to be higher in quality than thojse pre- 
paring students for occupations with relatively few employment 
opportunities or relatively low wages. 

Applying" the term Equality' 1 to programs on the basis' of indi- 
catojjg that measure /labor market conditions rather than character- 
istics of the programs _may be challenged. % Certainly, these are not 
sufficient indicators of program quality/ fj&r' they ignore a "number 
•of other important program features such as experience of the 
instructor,' whether the curriculum' and equipment are up to date, 
whether 'supplies .-are, adeqdate, and so forth. .Nevertheless, .if -not 
sufficient indicators of quality, these measures of labor market . 
conditions seem" to us to be .necessary- indicators. It is difficult 
to defend continuing to. operate programs that are not likely to , 
lead to jobs related to the training. Continuing programs' that 
supply low Raying occupations in v whi<ih there" are numerous job 'oppor- 

f 4 

. . - ' :*,. ... ' 32S> , •., ■ 



tuni ties may be jnore defensible, but mast observers would not consider , 
these high quality training opportunities. 

A - Relating Vocational Education Programs Ad Occupations, Employment 
Opportunities, and Wage Le.vels . Deriving two separate measures of program 
quality, one based on employment opportunities and the other on expected 

' hourly wages, is a complicated process of matching vocational education 
programs to specific occupations and then merging this match with data ' 

,on labor market supply and demand and .wage level information. For the 
first step, matching programs to occupations, we relied primarily on a 
"crosswalk" prepared by the National Occupational Information Coor- 
dinating Committee (NOICC).* This publication links the six-digit " ' 
instructional program codes used by the U.S. Department of Education 
to occupational classification systems such as the Dictionary of 

•Occupation^Titles (DOT), the Standard Occupational Classification 
(SOC), Occupational ; and Employment Statistics (OES), and the Census 
Occupational System. "For the majority of instructional programs, 
identifying the associated occupation is straightforward. However, 
this may be especially difficult An some instances; there may be no- ' 
readily apparent specific pccuapatio associated with ihe program,' or 
thereby be, more than one occupation for which the program, prepares <• 
students. - ' ' v ' ' ' • . . , 1 

In using the NOICC crosswalk, as well as the Occupational Outlook '. 

'Handbook- prepared by the U.S. Department of Labor,** we saught to 

— 0 

* ' . 

National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, Vocational 

Preparation and Occupations . Volume 1, 1979'. ~ L 

** & • 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational 
Outlook Handbook , 1980-8T Edition . Washington, D'.C: jUSGPoI- g- . 
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identify at least one suitable occupational title for each' six-digit 

instructional program title. We excluded from consideration non- 

* * » 

occupational consumer and homemaking programs, " as well as broad 

based introductory courses in each of the major two-digt program 

areas (agriculture, "distributive education, health, etc.). A 

With this -inventory of instructional programs .and. occupational . 

-titles, we derived two- indices of quality v ' The. first, expected 

.hourly wages, was derived using data supplied by .Occupational Outlook 

Handbook, 1980-81 . Selecting figures on average hourly earnings 

(converting weekly or annual 'earnings as necessary), we assigned 

an average hourly wage to each program. . In cases,- where a program 

prepared students -for more than one occupational title, we averaged 

hourly wages for' each occupation and assigned' this result to the* 

program.. Note that this figure is the average for a"ll persons 

employed in that occupation, not the entry level wage/ Consequently, 

it is the wage that one xrould expept to earn if he or she remained 

employed in the occupation for several years. 

The second quality measure, employment opportunities, is more 

complex, derived from combining four different but' related measures: 
* * * 

} » 

V the change -in*' average 'hourly earnings for a parti- 
cular occupational title between 1970 and 1978; used, 
as- a measure .of change in demand and supply 

^2. estimates of future employment opportunities supplied 
in the Occupational GutTook ; Handbook * 

■ 3. .the projected average of annual . openings from 1976 

to 1985, available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
( .Occupational Projections and Tr aining Data, Bulletin 
■ 2020, April 1979) ' 

» 

4. estimates of employment opportunities relative to 
present' employment presented in state plans fbr 
. vocational education or accountability reports. 
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The first 'three measures all relied on national data/ While, \he fourth 
was specific to» each state* — 

To combine these four measures 'into ar single index, programs * 
were first ranked on each measure from lowest to highest. Programs 
were then divided into quartiles basecl on enrollments, i.e., the 
lowest programs accounting for 25 percent *of total enrollments were 
all assigned to .the bottom quartile and given a score of. one, °*Thk 
next set of low scoring programs accounting for another, 25 percent - 1 

of enrollments were assigned the second lowest quartile and given 
al score of two, and so on-.- -Thus, every program- had a score ranging 
from one to four on. .each measure., These four scores were summed, 
and programs were ranked* on this total scor_e. As was done with 
each of thfe component measures, programs were divided into' quartiles 
based on enrollment and assigned a score from one to four (low to 
high) on an employment opportunity index; 

B. ^ Participation* by Race and Sex in Programs Ranked in Terms of 

Wage 1 Levels and Employment Opportunities . y Table VI 1-14 displays for 

four states the sex and race composition of secondary' programs ranked 

in tertas expected wages.* The most striking feature of the table is . 

the very high ^concentration of boys in programs with high wage opportunities 

and the correspondingly >low concentration of girls. In all four states, 

,over 35 percent of all boys enrolled in vocational education are r enrolled . 

* » 

in programs with the highest expected wages. In none of these states does 

* " ? ' * - ' 

the proportion 'of girls in these high wage-programs exceed 11 percent. 



ConstVaints on time and resources permitted its to perform t^his 
analysis in only fivg states- Results for South,.Dakota will be added 
in the next draft. ~ ■ 



v 
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Table' VII 


-14 , 


* 








Analysis of Participation of Ethniq/Sex Groups in Vocational Programs ". 
Classified by Program Wage, 'indicator 
Secondary Level (11th & 12th Grade) 


.. State 


Enroll. 


% Male 


% Female 


% White* 

t 


% Black 


% Hisp. 


% Asian 


% Native Am. 


California 








i 1 v 










1 Low 

2 Low-Med. 

3 High-Med. 

4 High 


25.8 
27.2 
26. r 
21.0 

1* 


13.3 
16.8 
27.1 

42.8 » 


35.7 
35.4 
25.2 
.3.7 • 


25.8 
27.9 
27.5 
18.9 ' 


22.7 
25.1 
22.4 
29.8* 


27.1 
24.3 
24.0 
24.6 


26.5 
35.9 
22.7 
14.9 


> 31.0 
. 28.3 
25.0 ♦ 
15.8 ' 


TOTAL . 


277,743 


122,830 


154,913 


179,715 


30,521* 

* 


54,647 


11,339 


1,521 


Colorado 


















1 Low ' 

2 Low-Med. 

3 High-Med. 
4' High 


' 34.2 . 
19.7 
20.3 
25.8- 


13.8 
16.2. 
■19.7 
50.4 ' 


51.0 
- 22.7 
20.8 \ 
5.4 


33.1 N 
19.5 
21 .4 
26.0 - 


54.5 ' 
-20.8 

-8.7 
"15. a • 


35.4 
20.9 
16.7 
27.0 


36.8 
18.4 
28.8 
16. a 


25.6 - 
19/9 
18.5 
35.9 


total' - 


31 ,240 , 


14,126 


17,114 


25,358 


7,167 


4,222 


212 


281 


Fl onj'da 






■» 






to 






1 -bow.» 

"2 Low-Med. « 

3 High-Med. 

4 High 


26.1 
27.7 
26.0 . 
2b. 1 


14.6 
18.2 
32. U 
35.2 - 


•33.4 
33.7 . 
22.3 
10.6- 


23il 
27.4 

2U. \ 

21.3 - 


37*. 2 
25.8 
19.9 

s 


24.8' 
35.0 

OO o 

. 23.3 
16.9 


22.7 
■■ 33.0 

or r\ 

25.0 
19.3 


27.2 
25.2 
18.9 
28.6 


TOTAL 


206,767 


80,134 / 


126", 633 


147,412, 


41,735 


16,125 


1,286 


206 


• 

<■ Illinois 


















1 Lov/ 

2 Low-Med. 

.' 3 High-Med. 
4 High 


24.9 
25.0 
23.9 
26.2 


10.3 
12.3 
34.0 
43:4 . 


• 39.3 
37.5 
-13.9 " 

9.4 ; 


•23.9 ' 
24.5 
24.5 . 
27.0 


29.6 

"26*1 «• 
21 .5 
• 22.8 • 


23.7' 
30.2 
20.9 ■'*< 
25.1 


■ ^23..5 
24,7". 
22.7 
29.1 


. 29.7 "* 
27.0 
18.9 
24.3 




215,97$ 


107,045'' 


108,928 


' < 

169,667 


37,140 


7,709 


• T,272 


185 
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At the other end of tKejscale, from 33 percent of girls in Florida • 
to over 50 percent of g^rls in Colorado are enrolled in programs 
with the lowest wage expectations. TJie pattern persists at the 
postsecondary level (Table VII-15), where as. few as seven percent 
and not more than 13 percent of women enrolled ,in vocational education 

M 

are in programs with the highest expected wage levels. Similarly, 
from 34 to 41 percenfbf postsecondary female students are enrolled 
in the lowest programs compred to a range of 11 to 22- percent for men 

• Patterns of racial . ano\gthnic bias are not as pronounced. ^In 
three of the four states, the proportion of non-Hispanic whites 
enrolled in the highest wage secondary programs exceeds the propor- 
ton of blacks, Also in these. three states, from 30 percent- to 54 
percent of all black students are concentrated in the lowest wage 
programs, compared to a range of 23 to 33" percent for whites. 
Interestingly, in California, the percentage of black secondary 
'students enrolled in the highest wage programs is 30 percent compared,, 
to 19 percent for whites. At the postsecondary level, black students 
in all four states are more heavily concentrated in the lowest wage 
programs, but r with the exception of Illinois, are not dispropor- 
tionately represented in. the highest wage" programs . 

In states whereother minority groups constitute a significant 

) 

portion of enrollments, there is no consistent'pattero of dispropor- 
tionate representatipn. In Florida, Hispanic secondary students, 
are somewhat underrepresented in high wage programs, 17 percent 
compared to 21 percent. for other, white studervts,"but they are either 
proportionately or overrepresented iff the other three states. In 
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Table VII- 
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Analysis of Participation of Ethnic/Sex groups in Vocational Programs 
. Classified by Program Wage Indicator 

Postsapondary Level . 


State 


Enroll . 


% Male 


% Female 


% White 


% Black 


% Hisp. 


% Asian 

r 


% Native Am 

A* UU I* tyV \m lull. 


California 






* 










1 


1 Low 

2 Low-Med. 

3 High-MeH. 

4 High 


31 :i 
21.1 • 
25.7 

OO 1 


22.3 
20.8 
25.7 
31 .3 


41.3 
21.6 
25.8 

T T >l 

11 .4 


• 30.-9 
20.3 
26^8 

OO o 

22.0 


34.9 
21.7 
2$, 3 
21 .1 


30/5 
24.9 
20.5 
24.0 


29.1 
26.0 
24.2 
20.7 


30.5 
21.4 
24.7 
23.4 


TOTAL 


512,069 


275,548 


236,521 


394,741 


39,541 


48,692 


23,837 


5,258 


Colorado 


















1 L0w 

2 Low-Med. 

3 High-Med. 

4 High 


23.4 
29.0 
26.5 

91 1 














27.4 
. 25.4 
19.§ 
27.4 


15.0 — 

32.4 * 

20.5 f 

OO o 


— 34.3 . 

24.6 r 
* ^34.4' r 
6.7 


23.2- 

29.9 
27.1 , 

TO O 

19.8 ^ 


— 2frt 

19.6 
30.9. 

O T O 

HI .9 


— 23t2 

23.7 
19.4 
33.7 


24r2 

28.6 
22.8 
24/5 


TOTAL 


OO* OTA 

33,210 


18,755 


14,455 * 


28,^94 
♦ 


1 ,332 


2,520 


413 


351 


Florida 






f 






r 






V Low 

2 Low-Med. 

3"High-Med. 

4 High' • ' 


.22,3 
23.6 
29.7 

9/1 A 


• 14.2 
26.7 

• 22.0 
9 37.1 


29.4 
20.8 
,36'. 5 
13.3- 


" 21,5 
22.7" • 
31.6 
24.3 


27-2 
23-7 
23.6 
25\5 


31.5 
24.6 " 
24.0 . 


. iar.5 

35.4 
22.1 
24.0 


'. 21.0 
23.5 
29.4 ' 
26.1 


total' 


nc c ot. * 

76,63.1 


Of" O O O 

35,933 


40,698 


» f -7 O /I ~9 

57,847 


12,317 

y 


5,486 


709 


272 


Illinois. • 










V 








1. Low 

2 Low-Med. 

3 High-Med. 

4 High 


23.2 
28.2 
24.6 
. 24.0 


10.6 
35.3 
16.9 
37.2 


34.5 
21.8 
31.5 
12.3 


21.8' 
. 28.3 
25.2 
24.7 


. 29.9 
27.0 
22.5 
20.7 '■ 


' 23.8 
31.1 - 
21.0 
24.1 • 


' 24.0. 
31.8 
23.0 
21.3 


23.0 
30.7 
22.0. 
24.3 


TOTAL 


117,070 


55,24f . 


•61 ,829 


93,V65 


~18,908 


3,108. . 


1 ,407 


482 


ERIC 


'X - 






v , 
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California, the state with the largest Asian population, therei is 
a larger .proportion of Asian students, 62 percent, in -the bottom... 
two quartiles than there is for whites, 53 percent,^ 

£t the p'ostsecondary level, the prQportion of Hispanic .students 
enrolled in the highest quartile equals* or exceeds the proportion 
of other.:white students in all four states. In California, the 

j 

higher^ concentration of Asian studerrts~in the two lower quartiles' 

* ■* « 

persists at the postsepondary level but is not as striking; 55 percent 

pf Asian students are enrolled in these two qirartiles compared to 

51 percent o^f whites, * 
* • %\ 

Turning to the second indicator of program quality, employment < 

opportunities, a very different pattern emerges. Tables VI I -16 and 

VII-17 display the distribution of sjradents by race and sex when 

programs are ranked on this indicator. In three of the four states, 

the proportion ,of girls* in programs with the highest 1 ikelihood- of 

employment far exceeds tbe proportion of boys. In these states, 

the proportion of girls in these programs ranges from43 to 46 percent 

while the" range for boys is 11 to 18 percent, _The pattern is repeated 

at the postseconda.ry level, where from 23 to 5H percent of women 

students are in programs with high employment opportunities, compared 

to a range^of 5 to 15 percent for the-jnen. The pattern for Colorado 

1$^n .exception at both levels^ . — ' v , - l * '» 

.* For the^most part racial and- ethnic minorities are distributed 
* * * * 

"among quartiles in the .same relative- numbers as whites. One exception 

occurs in 111 i noi s where black, Mispanic, and .Asian students are 

uriderrepresented in the highest quartile and overrepresented in the 

middle* two. . - ^ — 
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Analysis of Participation .of Ethnic/Sex Groups in Vocational Programs 
Classified by Employment Opportunities Indicator 
- Secondary Level (11th & 12th Grade) 




State 


Enrol 1 ♦ 


% Male 


% Female 


% Whitp' 

to rill | UC 


to D 1 CLUft 


3 

a> n i<o|J * 


°i ' Act an 
a> no 1 ail 


# Maf iwa Am 

a> native Mm* 


J 


California 














1 






1 Low * 

2 Low-Med. 

3 High-Med. 

4 High 


11.7 
37.5 
. 18.7 
32.1 


21.5 
45.2 
15.4 
17.9 


4. '2 ' 
31.6 • 
21.2 
43.0 - 


11.8 
37.2 
18.8 
32.3 


13.6 • 
35.8 
19.9 
; 3a. 6 


n.i 

40.1. 
17.4 
3t.5 


/ 9.3 
34. 1 
20.3 

36/4 


• 10.8 
39.3- 

. 17.9 " 
32:1 1 f 


• 


TOTAL 


269,610 


116,580 


153,029 


175,625 


28,653 


52,760 


11,081 


1,490 ' M 


- 


ColoradOv 




0 


\ 

46.6 
11.9 
4 24.4 
17.0 














1 Low 

2 Low-Med. 
^3 High-Med. 

4 High 

• 


33.3 
30.6 • 
19.3 
1 6*8 


17.2 
53.1 
13.1 
16.6 


33.2 
31.5 
18«. 8 
16*4 1 


.40.6 
17.8' 
23.3 
18,3 

t-' --• 
. 1,166 


32.2 
28.0 
21.1 
18.7 


40.1 
27.4 
17.4 
15.1 


~ 23.8 
35.9 
20.6 . 
19.6 




TOTAL 
Florida 


31 >23§" •> 


14,124 

• 

0 


•17,114 

- 5 % 


25,357. 

, % v 
» 


,.4,222 


• . 212 


\ 281 




1- Low 
2 LQW-Med. 
3. High-Med. 
4* High ' 


.35.7 
18.4- 
17.3 
28.6 

i 


47.6*** 

13.8 
• 21.8 
16.9 


28.2 • 
- 21.3 
14.5 ' 
44.8 


-'35.2 • 
16. 0\ 
"'17.9 . 
3T;0 


29 A * 

' 13*0 

' 34.1 ;• 


*' 33.7 
~i 15.5, ' 

- 38:2* 


34.0 
12:5 
17.7 ' 
5 35.8 


34.5 
. 13^7 ••" 

24.lv 
22.7 . 




TOTAL 


\ 

189>673 


73,933 


1.15,740 * 


142,294 


• 40,284* 


M5.74.4 


~ 1 ,-236 ' 


*• 203 


; 


Illinois 












* * 


> * 


* * 

r t * 




1 Low 

"2 Low-Med. 

3 High-Med. 

4 High 


on c 

JU*D 

14.4 

26-. 2 
28.9 


'53.2 
13.1 
23.1 
10.7 


8.9 
15.6 
,29.1 
• 46.3 


31.7 
12,3 
24.7 . 
* 31.3 


. 25.7 

, 21. 5j 
32. r* 

20.8 


27^4 

25,3 , 

29.6/ 

47;7 
. r° 


.11'. 

.26.3 

• 2b, i 


27. TV- 
13.0 . ■ 
30.5 
■ • 29.'4; 




TOTAL 


208,341 ' 


/ ■ ■ 
101, 671 ' . 


106,670 


.163,551 


36,091 


7,381 


• 1,14V 


177 :| 




/ 


V » ' 

* * • 
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Table VII-17 

Analysis of Participation of Ethnic/Sex Groups in Vocational Programs 
Classified by Employment Opportunities Indicator 
Postsecondary Level 



State 


Enroll . 


,% Male 


% Female 


% White 


% Black" 


% Hisp. 


% Asian 


% Native Am. 


California 


















1 Low 

'2 Lowrtfed. 

3 High-Med. 

4 High • 


19.2 ' 
29.9 
32.4 
18.5 • 


24.9 
31,3 
30.8 
13.0 


12.6 
28.3 
34.3 
24.8 , 


19.1 
29.8 
33.2 
17.9 


17.6 

30;}-- 

29.5 

22.7 


.19.0 
' 30.7 
28.9 
21.4 


21.9 
30.3 - 
32.2 • 
15.6 


19.'4 
30.6 
30.2 
19.9 


TOTAL 


504,806 


271 ,138 


233;668 


389,467 


38,766 


47,961 


23,453 


5,159 


Colorado 


















1 Low 

2 Low-Med. 

3 High-Med. 

4 High 


• 28.4 
25.5 
25.5 

"20.7 


31.5 
21. Z 
18.1 

23.3 ... 


24.5 
23. ^te 

34.™ 

17.4 


28.8 
24.9 
24.9 
21.3 


' 26.3 
30.0 
28.1 
15.6 s 

* * 


24.6 
28.5 . 
29.0 
17.9 


^,32.9 
25.4 

~ 28.1 
13.6 


23.7 " 
29.1 . 
. 27.9 
19.4 


TOTAL 


33,174 


18,726 


14,448 


28,561 


1,332 


2,517 


413 . 


.351 


Florida 


















1 Low 

■ 2 Low-Med.- 

3 High-Met). 

4 High 


31.0 « 
19.9 
'34.3 
14.9 


4i. r 

28.7 
26 -.2 
5.0 


23.3 
12.5 
41.1 
23.1 


.29.4 
19.8 
36.8 
14.1 


33.7 
21.8 
27.1 
17.4 


41.3" k 
17.3 
25.1 
16.3 


' 35.3 
24.1 
29.1 

- 1-1.5 


32.8 s 
18.5 
34.3 
14.3 


TOTAL 


74,662 


34,346 


40,316 


56,268 


1,2,044 


^5,397 


688 


- 265 


* 

Illinois 


f 


/ 














1 Low 

2 Low-Med. 

3 High-Med. 
.4 High 


26. a 

24.0 
16.7 
33.3 


41.. 9 
20.1 
' 23.2 
14.9 


11.9 

* 27.6 « 
10.8 
49.8 


27.0 
21.8 
17.5 
33.8 • 


21.4™ 
33.6 
13.3 
31.7 


27.5 
• 27.7 
1476? 
30.2 . 


24.1 
31 .J5 
14.1 
30.3 


27\7 ; 
' 25.8 
14.3 

32:1 . • 




115,105 


54,412 


60,693 


91 ,423 ' 


18,744 


3,072 


1,390 


476 



C. Participation by 5 Handicapped and Disadvantaged Students , Tables 
VII-18 and VII-19 display tfie distribution of .handicapped and disadvantaged 
students among programs ranked by expected wage levels. In th^ three 
states for which data are avail able, there is a greater proportion of 
handicapped secondary students enrolled in high wage programs than the 
proportion of students generally- For exantple, in "Florida, where 20 
percent of all students are 'enrolled* in high wage programs, 29 percent 
of all handicapped students are enrolled if] these programs. However, in 
both Florida and Illinois, there is also a greater proportion of handicapped 
students enrolled in the lowest wage programs. 

. At the postsecohdary level, in the" two states 'for w^ich data 
are available, there are relatively tower proportions 'of handicapped 
students enrolled in high wage programs/' Thus, 17 percent of handi- 
capped students in Colorado are enrolled 'in high wage postseeendary- 
programs compared to 23 percent of the' total enrollment. In Illinois, 
the .figures are almost identical. Similarly, in both states, handi- 
cappped students are relatively more concentrated in the lowest wage 
programs than students generally. 

At the secondary level, disadvantaged students are more -heavily . 
concentrated in the lowest wage programs in^all three states.. However, 
in both Florida and Illinois, they are proportionately represented 
in the highest wage programs. Atlthe postsecondary 'level disadvan- 
taged students are overrepresented in the lowest wage programs and '1 
underrepresented in the' highest. * v 

In the two states for which data are available, the absolute' 
number of LEP students is so small that comparisons should be viewed 
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Table VII-18 " -. 

Analysts of Participation of Target Populations 
in Vocational Programs 
Classified by Program Wage Indicator 
Secondary Level (11th &-12th Grade) ' 



X 



; 


/o nanGiCappeu 


to u i saavan uagea 


of i r*n 

% LEP 


. Of T — . 4. 1 

h Total 


•Ua 1 1 TOm 1 a 


• 








1 Low 9 


TV rl 


. n 7k <* 


1 1 • a « 


CD ,0 


2 Low-Medium 


'n.a. 


n.a. 


n,a. 


27.2 


3 High-Mediam 


n.a. 


n,a, y 


n.a, " 


26.0 


4 High 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


21.0 


lo i oraao 










1 Low * 


22.5 


36.0 


15\9' 


25.8 


2 Low-Medium • 


14.4 


16.9 • 


29,6 


27.0 


3 Hiah-Medium 


24 8 


26 4 




18 4 

1 O • *T 


4 High \ 


38.4 


20.7 


23.0 


28.8 * 


TOTAL 


597 


f , 1 96 


631 


* 


r ion aa 


- 








1 Low 


37.9 


49.7 


•n.a. 


26.1 


2 Low-Medium 


14.0 


9.3 - v 


. n.a. 


27.7 


3 High-Medium 


vl-9.3' - 


- 21.3 


n.a. 


> 26.1 • 


4 High 


28.8 


19.8 


n.a. 


20.1- 

0 


TOTAL - 


11,180 - 


2,498 


4 

n.a. 




dill inois 










, 1 Low * t 


•- 33.9* 


. 28.8 


30~'.7 ' 


24.9 


\2 Low-Medium 


.13.5 


21.5 , 


17.0 


25.0 


■•B High-Medium 


24.2 


23s 7 . 


2076 


23.9 


4 High , 


28.5' 


. ;26.0 


31.8 


26.4 


TOTAL 


1J76 


9,869 1 


516 - 





n.a. = not available 
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Table VII-19 ' 

Analysis. of Participation of Target Populations 
in Vocational Programs 
• Classified by Program Wage Indicator 
Postsecondary Level 



State 1 « 


% Hjjfcii capped 


% Disadvantagec 


% LEP 


% Total 


tal i form" a 
1 Low 

2. Low-Medium 

3 High-Medium"? 

4 High J 


< 

* - • 

n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


n.a* 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


n.a.. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n^a. 


31.1 
21.1 
25.7 
^2.1 


TOTAL 

t 










Colorado 










1 Low 

2 Low^edium 

3 High-Medium 

4 High 


' 48.6 
22.9 
11.0 
17,4 


27.4 
32.4 
22.4 

17.8 - 


26.0 
' 20.7 

36. ,1 * > 
, -17.2 


21.1 
26.5 
' 29.0 ' 
23 A 


, TOTAL 


327 * 


' 3,580 


285 . ; 


' / 


Florida 




■ i 


* 




; "L Loy/ 

,2 Low-Medium 
3 High-Medium 
; 4 Highv < 4 


n.a. 
n.a. 
* n.a. 
n.a. 


n.a. 

n.a.. • c 

n,a.' 

n ; a. 


. .n.a.. . 
' n.a. 
•n.a., * . 

, n '- a - 


* 

* » , * 


TOTAL - 


n.a". 


h.a.» 


n.a. 


t 

4 


Illinois 


, * 








1 Low 

2 Low-Mad ium . ' , > 

3 High-Medium 
< '4 High 


28.7 
- 32.9 • • . 
21.0 


* '28.2 •.• 
, 35. ' 
' .20.8' 

15.5 ■ t '* 


22.5 
' 46.1- • 
• 1-2.8 

.18.6' 


•23.2 ., 
28.2 •; . 
2 4.. 6 
* . 24.-Q . - 


"TOTAL * /' ' 


/i ;i76 i 


r'9,869*»" 


516 


t 

i — t 



n.a. = not available 



cautiously, la both states, LEP students «appear to be undefrepresenterf 
in the^highest wage programs at the postsecondary level, b,ut the 
pattern is mixed at the secondary level, * 

* Tables VII-20 and VI 1-21 display corresponding distributions 
with respect to employment opportunities. In Colorado, handicapped 
students are refatively more concentrated- in secondary programs 
with the highest opportunities,- but in the other two states they 
'are underrepresented in these programs. *At the postsecondary level, 
they are* overrepresen ted in the Highest programs in both Colorado N 
and Illinois, ♦ ; ' 

There are" relatively fewer, disadvantaged students in the highest 

., . "? » 
quartile o*f secondary programs in Colorado and Illinois, but a pro- 

tionate number in Florida, At the postsecondary level, they are ** 

slightly QndeYrepresented in Co-lorado/and somewhat ovejrrepresented 

in Illinois, Additionally; in Illinois, LEP students are under- N 

represented in the highest, programs at both secondary and postsecondary 

ievels, \ - N '» 

D. Progrpi Quality by Stratum , To determine whether where, a student <; 

lives -affects his or her access to programs with high wage expectations 

and high employment opportunities, we analyzed the distribution of students 

among the four prtjgcam classifications in 'each of the five cate'gories of 

LEA, size-. Tables VH.-22 and "VII -^S' report the. results for the wage level 

indicator** and Tables VII-24^nd VII-25 repon the results for the ■ 

; v 

Employment opportunities indicator. * 

Although* there' is much variati6n*amohg strata on the wa'ge^vel 
indicator, na^cpnsistent pattern across states emerges. Secondary 

^ ^ * 34l : • 
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Table VI 1-20 " * 

Analysis of Participation of Target Population's 

a in Vocational Programs 
Classified by Employment Opportunities Indicator 
-Secondary Level (11th & 12th Grade) 



> 


% 


*- • 


> 






• 


State * 


*• 

%' Handicapped 


% Disadvantaged 


LEP 


0 

% Total 




California 










j 

- 


1 Low 
>*2 Low-Medium 
3- -High-Medium 
4 High 


n.a, 
n.a* 
n.a. 

n; a 4 


n.a, 
ri. a, 
n.a, 
n.a. 


n.a. 
n.a., 
n.a. 
n .a.. 


11.7 
37.4 
18.7 
■ 32:1/ 




10 IAL V 






* < 






Colorado 












1 Low 

2 Low-Medium 

3 High^Medium 
' 4* High 


18.3 « 
38.9 \. 

21 .9 " ■** 
20.9 


32.5 
27.2 
28.5 
• 11:8 

< 


22:2 ' 
* 3D. 2 
* 30.3 
' 17.3 < . 


. 31.0 
31.6 

. 22.5 
14,9 




TOTAL" 


. - 597 




0 JO 


s • 




Florida 










. t 


1 Low 

2 1 riw-Medi urn 

3 High-Medium 

4 High 


.v 28.3 
24.4 ' 
' 22.8 
'24.5 


.21.5 • 
3.1 . 3 « 
19.0 
28.1 -> 


r n . a . 
n.a. 
n.a.^ 
n.a. 


35.7 
18.4, 
' 17.3 
28.-6 

4 


o ^ 


JOTAL . • 


10,803 - ' 


2,286 * * 


~n . a . * 


f 




i 

\ Illinois 


' \ 

* ' i > 










1 Low ^ 

2 Low-Medium 

3 HighrMedium 

4 .High 


/ 31.7 
10.9 
31.5 «• 
25.9 


28.5 
16.6- 
33. 0^ 

•22.0 

t; 


34.4 
16:5 
31.6 ' 
18.2 


30.5 
.14.3' 
26.2 
- 29.0 " 




TOTAL 

» 


' . 6,703 ^ 


36,438: 


529 . 


J 



n.a. = not available 
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Table ¥11-21 \ 

Analysis of Participation of -Target Populations 

^, . t n Vocational Programs 
Classified by Employment Opportunities Indicator 
Postsecoiidary Level 





State 


%> Handicapped 


% Disadvantaged- 


£ LEP 


% Total 




^California 


* 


4 




t 

♦ 




' T Low 

2 Low-Medium ( 

3 High-Medium 

4 High „ 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


. * *n.a. 
* n.a : 
n . a*, i \ 
n.a-. \ '< 


n.a. 
* n.a." 
n.a/ 
n.a-. - 


19:2 :- 

29.9 
32.4 
'• 18.5 




TOTAL' 


• 










\s\J 1 U i uUU 




- • • - *♦ 






* 


1 Low' , ^ , 

2 .Low-Medi um * 

3 High -Medium 
A High- " " 

TOTAL' 


14.7 
' 19.9 

34.9 ^ 
30.6 

» 

v . -327^ t ■ 


24.8 
" 20.5' 
28.6 
'26.1 * 

3,580 ■ 


31.9" *' 
16.5 

.25.3 . • 
26.3 

285 


20.7 • 
25.4 

25:5. 

28.4 


V 


FlnriH;T* 
r ru i iua 










• .1 


1 Low 

2 Low-Medium 

3 High-Medium 

4 High 


n.a. 

n.a. , ■ 
- n.'a.. 
n.a'. 


f n.a. 
'\n.a. < 
J >a, ' 
n.a. ^ 


n.a. 
n.a. r 
n.a. 
n.a. * 




♦ \ 

*«* 


TOTAL. , 


' • n.a. - 




n.a? 






Illinois 










: 

4 


1 Low' 

y Z Low-Medium 
'3 'High-Medium 4 
4 High" 


s 20.3 
23.6 
11.5' 

. 44.7 


20.4 * 
' 34.3 
-8.1 

37.1'^' * : 

** 


' 19.8 ; 
51.9 

• 25.5 \ 


,.26 .0 ' " 
"24.0 < 

16.7 - 

33.3 




TOTAL 


•U,4"44. 


9,719 - 


491 




>» 


n.a.' = 'not available 


J , 






• 


• * j —• 


• 

♦ 


> 
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:* Table VII-22 
J Participation by Strata in Vocational Education Programs 
Classified by Wage Level Indicator* 
j/^^ / * Secondary 



'(In Percentages) 



Rural 



Small 
Cities 



Large 
Cities 



Suburban 
Ring 



Largest 
City* 



Total 



6 r 

CALIFORNIA 

1 

. 2 
. - 3 
4 

Total Number 


* 

28.58 
22.25 
33.51 
15.66 
16,083, 


\ — r 

28.57 
28.83 
27.64 
.14.96 ■ 
117,005 j 


30.15 
34.65 ' 
21.31 
13.89 
54,834 


• 26.23 

29.09 

25.84 .. 

18.83 
41,578 


12.78 
14.70 
25.08 
47.43 
48,243 ) 


25.79 
27.19 
26.02 - 
21 .01 
277,743 


COLORADO -■ 

■ 1 . 
2 
3 

. 4 
Total Number 


31.7 
28.2 
10.1 ' 
29.9 

6,550 ' 


1 

20.3 ' 
' 34:5 
' 15.9 
29 . 3 c 
6,4-84 


33.4 
22-. 1 
25.9 , 
18.6 
5,282 ' 


1 

25.5 ' ' 
16.6 
22.7 
35.2 

13,104^- 


' 21 ..5- 
38.5 
15.5 • 
24.5 
~ 9,315 . 


J 25.8 
27.0 
18.4 
28.8 
40 | 735 


i FLORIDA * 
1 

2 - 

3 

4 

Total Number 


23.81 
23.98 
31.61 
20.60 * 
17,541 


25.93 
' 25[.01 

27.49 
, 19.57 • 
8r,058' 


"1 

25.89 ." 
26.64 
24.88 
22-. 59 
73,281 




' 28.10 

33 .,50 

22.35 

16.05 

34,887 



• 

26.10 
• • 27.72 

26.Q5 ' 
' . 20.13 • 
i 206*767' 1, 


[ILLINOIS ' 

r 

^ • . 2 
- 3 

- 4 ,-' 

Total Number ' 


21.92 
30.05 
25.14 
• 22.90 ; 
36,474 % 


'25.60 
23.81 
24.02 
. 26.58. 
■" 56,056 


19.91 
'23.08 
• 25.46 . 
• 31.56 
6,430 


" 29.18 
19"! 58 
24.62 
26.61 
68,037 


21.00 
30.35, 
21.53 
27.12" 
48,976 


24.89 
' • 24.99 
2?. 87 , 
26.24 
215,973. 


iSOUTH DAKOTA r 
1 

' ? 
- ' 3 
' 4 
Total Number 

•1 


t 

' 0.17 
80.27 

• 12.94 

• 6.63 * 
603' 


5.16 
• 35.16 
40. 32, 
19. 35 1 - 
310 < 

1 


1 


0 

100.00 ' 

' 0 

. o- . 

- 64" 


7.69 
6.02. 
- 55.18 
31.10- 
j 299 

• 


18.3*1 • 
'37.99 
32.74 
10.96 
1 ,96r •! 

! 



'^Lov/j^Low-Medium, 3=High-Medium, 4=High 



A 
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' Table VII-23 / ^ 

Participation iby Strata in Vocational Education Programs 
Classified by Wage Level Indicator* 
\ Postsecondary . 

4 (In Percentages) 



305 



Rural 



Smal 1 
Cities 



ERLC 



Large 
Cities 



Suburban Largest 



Total 



1*Low, 2-Low-Medium, 3=High-Mediunv4=Righ 



CALIFORNIA 

i / . 2 
/ . 3 

K 4 

Total Number 


^32.77 
"24.64 
23.27 
19.^1 
14,766 


33.61 
19.37 
27.13 
19.90 
250,705 


» 26.23 ' 
21 .88 
25.11 
26.77 
160,303 


28.21 
22.78 
.25.28 
23.73 
51,285 


38.40 
26.37 
20.21 
1-5.02 
35,010 


31.06 
21 .13 
25.73 
, 22.08 
512,069 


COLORADO 

1 

2 
3 

- 4 ' 

Total Number 

i 


20.6 

O ~T rt 

-27.3 
43.2 
1 8.7 
3,955 


19.8 
16.5 
40.2 
23.5 
6,168 


27.4 
20,1 
24'. 5 
27.9 
6,439 


18.9 
31 .4 
24.7 
25.0 
13,810 


20.4 
38,4 
15.6 
. 25.6 
s 2,835 * 


* 21.1 
26.5 
29.0 
23.4 
33,210 


koRIDA 

1 

rt 

2 

4.1 

Total Number,, 


2T.31 *. 
19.72 
11.89- 
47.08 
1,506 . 


21 .35 
22.92 
-29.48 
26.25 
35.351 


; 

26.45 ' 
20.33 
• 31.21 
22.01 - 
23,446 ■ 




14,95. 
34.29 
28\85 
21.92 t 
11 ,328 


^ 22.30 
23.58. 
29.68) 

24.44-f 

if. c-n 


IlLLINOIS 

\ 2 
. 3 ' 
. 4 

Total Number ' 


19.66 

rt a r r 

34.66 
20,12 ' 
25.56« ' 
12,291 


^.54 . 
29 .18 
t, 20.95 
30.. 33 
• 31 ,666 

i 


• '25.75 . 

39 .94 
.-23.27 
11.04 
3,778 


23 . 52 
22.70 1 
: 28.01 
25.76, 
47,518 


29.32 
■ 33.05 
25.20 
.12.42 
21 ,817' 


• 23.20 
28.20 
' 24.59 
. 24.01 
' 117,070 


NEW YORK 

' ' * , 1 ' 
2 
3 

' • " . 4 > 
Total ■ Number 


A 

\ 


' . • •! 


• 


■J 


» 

* 

Ml 




SOUTtf DAKOTA' 
T 

o 

c 
3 
4 

Total Number 


• 






i 

\ ' 4 


% 




TEXAS' - _ 
.1 
2 

• ' 3 • 
4 ' 
Total Number 


> 
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Table VII-24 . ' 

• • * * ( 

Participation by Strata in Vocational Educaiion Programs 
* Classified by Employment Opportunities Indicator* 

Secondary 
( ' (In. Percentages) 



< 

• 




Smal 1 


Large 


^Suburban 


Largest ' 








Rural 


Citfes 


Cities . 


. Ring 


. .City 


Total 


CALIFORNIA 

















• 1. ' 


' 15.04 


10.61 


5.17 


10'. 39 


22.52 


* ' ' 


.71 


2 


40.06 


3-5.78 


3a. 06 


' 37.19 •' 


.39.28 


37 


.47 


■3 ' 


12,75 


16.78 


19.77 - 


18.84 . 


2.4 . 40 * 


18 


.70 


4.- 


32.15 


36.83 


36.00 • 


-33.58 ■ 


13.80 


32 


.12 


Tota.1 Number 


16,039 


115,177 


53,788 


40,421 


' 44,184 ^ 


269, ( 


509 


COLORADO 






/< 






h - 




1 


30. a 


33.3 


23.5 


20.0 . 


27.3' * 


31 


.0 


•/ ' 2 


45.3 


26.2 


40.8 ' 


17.5' - 


. 26.7.- 


31 


.6 


. ' 3 


11.6 


26.2 


•21. K 


s-26.8 


35.6 


' 22 


.5 


' 4 


12.2 


. 13.9 ■ 


04,6 - 


35. & * 


10.3 


; 14 


.9 


Tota.1 Number 


6,550. 


6,484 

> 


. 5,279 . 


;13,104. 


9,258 


40,1 


575 


« 

TLUKiUH 






* - "* 










1 


9Q CQ 
JO. OO 


9E 91 
00 . C 1 


99 ts H7 ^ 




AC AO 

4o . 4o 


35 


.72 


o 
C 


99 99 
CO . OC 


1 / . Do 




^ 


OA C7 


' 18 


.36. 


\ ' 9 
* o 


11 


1 AQ 
1 0 . Ho 


10 VI Q 

I y . 4o 




-A7 7(3 


" 17 


• 34 


A 


CO • 00 


jU . 00 


* 90 CA 
OC . On 




* 1 1 1 A 


' • 28 


.58' 


l r\ 4* *^ I Mi imrN/Su% 

iouai iNumDer 


1 9"fzi 

1 0 , 0/ H 


77 Q£Q 

/ / ,yoo 


71 777 - 




99 CC/I 


189,673 


ILLINOIS 


i 














1 


32.93 


29.99 


34*29 


28.93 * 


38.97 


30 


.51 


" ' i * 2 


10.36 


h 11. lO* - 


5.96 • •" 


J2.lt 


. 25.31 


- 14 


.38 


* ' 3 • 


20.93 


22.16 


19/57 * 


30.35 


29.75 


26 


. 16 e 


. : ■ 4 


35.79 


36.75 


40 : 1 7 - 


28.63. . 


13.97 


» 28 


.95 . 


Total Number 


35,634. 


* 54 ,004 < c 


r JS»065.' 


65,060 ' 


47,574 


208,341 


SOUTH DAKOTA 






I * 




i 






1 


61.94 


25.19 . 




100.00. 


0 


38 


.40 <- 


■ 2 


4.68 


16.15 






35*. 40 


15 


.00 


3' 


. 10.66 ' 


15.19 






, 16.59 


12 


.94 « • 


4 


22.72 . 


43.46 






. 48.01 


33 


.65 


Total Number \ 


% 854 

i 

• 


520 




;.- 67 1 
— — h 


" ■ 452 i 


' 1 ,893 



* 

l=Low, 2=Low-Med.ium, 3=High-Medium, 4=High 



1 , ' Table VI 1-25 • _ n 

Participation by Strata in'Vocational Education" Programs 
Classified by Employment Opportunities Indicator* ' 
.Postsecondary 
• ' (In Percentages) 



Small Large Suburban Largest 
..Rural Cities Cities -Ring City Total 



CALIFORNIA 

1 

' 2 
3 

Total Number * 


22.08 
30.16 

' 27.03 
20.73 

14,551 


• 18.86 . 
28.52 
34.83 • 
17.78 

246,819 , , 


i% 1 . 

17.58 
.35.01 
29.88 
17.52 
159,050 


22.45 ■ 
27.80 
32.13 5 
17.62 
51 ,0§8 


23.10 
•18.83 
29.58 
28.49 
33,328 


19.19 
29.90 
32.43 
18.48 
504,806 


COLORADO 

2 i 
3 

4 

Total 'Number 

* * 


35.9 • 
21.9 , 
T9...5 ' 
22. "8 
•3,929 


26.1 .- 
20.2 
15.-1 
38.6 • 
£,168 


'21.1 ' 

26.1 
" 22.0 

30.8 
6,439 


15.9 
27.6 
32.6 
23'. 8 
13,801 , 


10.4 
29.3 
29.3 

31,0 
2,837 


20.7 • 

25.4 i"j 

25.5 | 
28.4 

33,174 i 


! FLORIDA* 

1 

• 2 ' 
3^ 

'* ^ 4 
Total Number 


8.11 
19.46' 
- 11.62 
■ 60.8,1 
740 


i f 

11 .32 
26'. 20 
20.48 ' 
42.00 
'14,006 


18.35 
27.71 
24.86 
29.09 
1 1 ,084 




*" 9.. 47 
31.57 
29.50 • 
29.45 ■ 
2 -,027 


1 >! • ^ * ! 

1 

13.90 ! 
27.01 j 
22.64 1 
* 36.45 i 
27,857 i 


ILLINOIS 

1 
2 

. < I 

Total Number 


4 29.55'' . 

14*. 60 
, 12.58 
.43.28 . 
. ,12,182 


• 

. 29". 79 . 
19.07~ • 
15.70 
35.44 
30,825 ' 


• ^9.25 

* '22.53 

, 24.56 . 
25.66 
3,778 


26.70 
20.60 t 
20.43 . 
32.27 
46,565 


16.77 
43.99 

\ -i^.85 
28,39 , 
•21 ,755 , 


. 26:04- [ 
24.04 I 
16.66 ' ! 
33.27 j 
115,105 j 


NEVl YORK 

- 1. 
2 
3 
.'4 

Tot^ Number 




* f 




• 


1 


'• : . ! 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

. 1 
z 

. -3 
4 

Total Number 




*■ 








t 


TEXAS 

1 

' 2 

3 
4 

Total Number 


• 


i 


r 


! 


1 


\ 



& l=low, 2=Low-Medium, 3=Higb-Mediuni, 4=High 
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students in .rural areas are underrepresented in the highest wage 

programs in three of the five states and proportionately represented r 

in the other two. Conversely, students in the largest city of each 

state were relatively overrepresented in highest wage programs* in " 

Los Angeles and Rapid City, South Dakota, underrgpresent£d in Denver- 

and Dade County,, and proportionately represented ,in Chicagb, At the 

postsecondary level, again there is much variation among strata but 

no consistent pattern across statesr 

With respect to employment opportunities, -secondary students 

in the largest city of the -state are relatively less concentrated 

in programs with the highest employment opportunities. Thus, 14 

percent of Los Angeles 1 vocational students »are enrolled in programs 

with the highest wage opportunities, compared to 32 percent for the 

state as a whole. In -Denver; 10 percent of the students are in these 
« * * ** 

programs compared to 15 percent for the entire statef in Dade ^County K 
11 percent compared to 29 percent for a : ll of Florida; and in Chicago, 

T4 percent compared to 29 percent for Illinois. Only in Rapid City, 

a - \ 

South. Dakota is there a larger proportion ; bf -students, 4 48 percent, / 
in the highest opportunity* programs than foM:he state as a wholfe, 
34 percent, ^Among the rural areas* students are proportionately 
enrolled,' relative to the entire state, in the highest scoring 
programs'™ alT but* South Dakota, where they ere* underrepresented. 
At the postsecondatyf level v however, patterns are less clear. In 
some states, a particular stratum is underrepresented in the*highest 
quartiTe, while in other states, it is not. 
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E. Conclusions , This section's analysis of participation in terms of 
program quality underscores the significance of disproportionate repre- 
sentation of women and minorities in particular vocational education 
programs (.see Section I), Enrollment in a particular program has 
important implications for both the* likelihood of securing employ- 
•ment related to training and the expected level of earnings. For 
women, there is a strong, consistent, pattern across the states.^ 

On the one hand, they are pver represented in programs; leading to 

. +< ~ ** 

ottupations with the greatest number of employment opportunities, 

-* * 

,but on the other hand, these'occupations tend to" be among the lowest 
Raying. A similar but less pronouncecKpattern exists for black 
students, while the res.ults for other raciaJ and ethnic minorities . 
, do not deviate significantly from those^or .non-Hispanic whites. 

Data on handicapped, disadvantaged, and LEP "students are limited, 
and the absolute numbers are small. Consequently, it is unwise to 
generalize. Among ^the three states for" which .data are available) 
there is much variation. In all three', disadvantaged sttrdents are 
oncenlrated tn programs with Iqw expected wages. 

Finally,* the results are consistent with aT frequently heard refrain 
-from those famiMiar with vocational education, namely that there is great b 
diversity among states.- Diversity; however, need not preclude a federal 

r 

■role. Ratfrer^ it emphasizes that federal policy concerned* with improving 

V 

program quality and the access of Jpeci^^opuiations to high quality 
• • *- 

offerings mi^st be sensitive to differences* among states, among types of 

districts within states, and among 'different systems for delivering • 

vocational education. We shall have more to say on this in our concluding 

chapter addressing policv implications and potential future directions. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ft , 

. » Vocational Education in Large Cities 



* We poted in Chapter U the procedures we employed to study voca-, 
tional education in "certain large cities and the reasons why it seemed 
important to gain some first-hand" knowledge of conditions Jn those 
cities. Interviews were held in LoS Angeles, Denver, Houston, Chicago; 
Miami, New York City, and Boston. v , 

Before launching into our more -detailed observations, we makej tw6* 
general observations. First, "specialized vocational high schools are 
f^pular institutions for students to attend. This popularity may stem 
more from flight from the violence-wraicked^inner city comprehensive high 
school than from intrinsic merit of programs, but it exists. In the 
inner city, specialized institutions cream students; they do not stand as 
a holding pool for academic rejects. As a 1 * corollary 1 , we were able to 

y ) - ^ 

observe that the old notion that n -vokies" do not proceed directly to four 
* ... 

year collegers obsolete. I-n. some .specjali fed vocational high schools, 
approximately 50 percent of graduates do just tha^t. 

•in. , 

The second general observation is this: *vocational<education is , 
strongly hierarchical in quality. We saw programs that would do'credit 
to four year schools of engineering: '-We visited programs of/design 

r 

that are possfbly unparalleled, in the wonld. We have seen -1 avishly ^ 
equipped facilities, dedicated facYl ty, ..and hard working students. 
Senior members of the project, all/of whom have spent years as members 
of education institutions* four)/ef some vocational gaining activities', 
to be more exciting, an'd to attract more loyalty and commitment of 
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faculty and student body alike, than any academic.education activity 
they are aware of, . It is in such institutions that completion and 
placement rates run up to very high levels... 

At the, other end of the spectrum, we have visited institutions 

0 

that fiave only recently dropped car washing from the curriculum and 
that show dry cleaning as the -most popular program (only three percent 
of /completers got jobs., we were told, but anyway the students could 
clean their own* and their neighbors' clothes). We have seen welding 
shops in which the booths are falling over from rust. We have seen 
a masonry shop empty "of tools of measurement and with the students work 
clothes tossed in ajcH^ty heap in the bottom of, a closet. We observ^ 
students asleep at their desks and classrooms almost row upon row 
empty for absencfe of instructors. Which is all to say that vocational 
education in our cities reflects -the strengths o,f our technology 
and our culture and it reflects the physical and spiritual .erosion of 
concentrated poverty as well- * 

L ^Organization' of thta Vocational Education Del ivery System in the Cities 

City school ^districts hav§ developed a number of different oVgani- 
.zationaT arrangements for providing vocational education at .the secondary 
level. Vocational "programs are offered in comprehensive tiigh schools, 
vocational high, schools, and vocational centers, each^having different 
attendance .areas and admission policies. Table VIII-1 shows the orga- 
mzation of the vocational education system in each .city visited. 
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Table VIII-1 
? — i re- 



organization of Secondary Vocational Education in City Schobl Districts, 

, 1 



> } • 

"*" 


Comprehensive High Schools 
With Vocational Education 


Vocational 
High 
Schools 


Shared-Time 
Vocational Center 


Regular 
.Vocational 

r 1 uy i uiiio 


Special Program 
open city-wide 

hv annliratinn 


Shared-^ ime 


Secondary 
Only 


Secondary 
and ; • • 
Adult 


BOSTON 


n 

r 


8 


i - 

0 . 


0 1 


. 0 * 

• 


1 ' * 


CHICAGO 

ft- 


"58 


. -0 


0 

7 


10 regular . 
3 handicapped 


0 


0 


DENVER - 


11 


' 0 


0 


0 \ ' 


1 


0 


HOUSTON * 


T9 


4 

n 


0* 


• 4 

3 alternative 


" 0 


G 

9 

♦ <* 


^LOS ANGELES 


49 ■ 


o 


multiple 
locations 


0 . . 


. * 0' 


i * * 

5 


MIAMI 


0* 


6 s 


v 9 ' 


• * o : 


0- 


4 


NEW YORK CITY ' 


9 >' 68 

10 alternative 


0 


0 ' 


22 voc-tech 
6 career focus 


' 0 

— '- • 


0 



* A few of the academic high schools offer one or two 



\prgc^l voc 



vocational courses. 
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As*we will discuss below, tj^ese arrangement for providing vocational 

..education have a significant effect on the quality of vocational education 

and the accessibility o,f vocational program?. In\this .section, we will . * 

describe the different typfcs of organizational .arrangements in the cities. 

A. Comprehensive High Schools . In six of the cities visited, 
ft • 
at leasts few vocational education courses are offered in most of the 

neighborhood "high schools. These course's are available as electives to 

all of the students attendipg the school, whether or not they are , 

pursuing a^ v(Jtatibna1 program. In' Boston, for example, all of the 

high schools offer programs, *n business^Shome service, and distributive 

Education. Similarly,, in/ New York City, all of the 79 academic and 

comprehensive high schools offer business programs, and many of the 

high schools offer courses in a wide range of other occupational areas. • 

While some vocational pP8|rams "are available in most of the com- 



prehensive High schools, <the extent of the vocational education offerings 
varies considerably among the schools. within each city. In Houston, 



for example,, the number of occupational' programs available jn the regular* 
comprehensive high school s'rarfges from four programs in one school to 
15 in -another. * , 

Dade County., on the, other- hand, offers vocational education programs 
in onj-y 9 of the district's 24Jiigh * school s, except fo$ special courses*/ 
such ars marine mechanics, offered in a few of the other high schools. . 
Students from other high schools in tfie district may enroll in vocational 
programs at the comprehensive high schools on a "shared-time/basis, with 
the district providing bus transportation. 



Does not include Business Education and Industrial Arts (Non- 
vocational Funded Occupational Programs) which are available in each 
high school. 
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In addition to the-vocational courses in the comprehensive high 

school program, each of the cities has developed a means of centralizing 

some vocational programs and offering them to students 'from more than * , 

4 

orie attendance area.* The procedures for centralizing programs vary. 

Arrangements include specialized occupational - programs in the compre- 

• • • # 

hensive high school, vocational high schools, and vocational centers. 

B. Specialized Vocational Programs-^ the Comprehensive High 
Schools . In three of the cities, specialized vocational programs are 
located in regular comprehensive high schools, but, are open to students 
from more than one high K sc,hoo1 attendance area. Admission to, these 
programs is' by application, and in some cases, is highly competitive." A 

Boston's Cooperative Industrial Program has centers in eight of 
the district's high schools, each specializing in one or two occupa- 
tional areas or trades. Students spend alternate weeks in a-'shop f 
placement receiving on-the-job training, and at the high school in 
related vocational and academic courses. These programs are open 
to students city-wide, but require a special application. Although 
these programs are located *in a comprehensive high school, they operate 
as a separate schdol-within-a-v$chool . * , * e %*' 

Similarly,. Houston's .Maghet, School Program offers career concen- 

i 

tration programs in several of the A regular high schools, These programs 

include' related vocational and academic courses. They are open to 
* *t 

students' throughout the district and also to students from other^school 

* * 

districts. Admission to these programs is by application. * 

. ■ + 
New York City offers special career-related courses" and "Educational 

Options" courses- in the academic-comprehensive high schools. These 
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are specialized, often advanced vocational courses that require appli- 
cation and screening for admission. 

C. Vocational High Schools , Three of , the cities visited rely 
on vocational hi'gh schools to provide a significant portion of the 
vocational education program. New York City has a long tradition of 
centralizing specialized trade and occupational training programs 
in vocational high schools. There are 22 vocational-technical high 
schools, each offering vocational training in one or'several related 
trades* or occupational areas, such as printing, automotive mechanics 
and repair, aviation maintenance, and construction trades. 

fir • «J 

Students from throughout the city may apply to any of the voca- 
tional high schools, but admissions are competitive, 'requiring entrance 
examinations. In 198(Mn, local officials estimated that as many as 
12,000 students were denied their first, second, and third choices 
of vocational high .-schools. ^ 

. In addition, New York City has six 'Educational Options High. Schools, 
which are academic/comprehensive high- schools with a career-related 
focus that offer specialized vocational education programs. Examples * 
are the Murry Bergtraum High School for Business Careers and theUorma? 
Thomas High School for Commercial Education. Some of- these schools 
are open to students city-wide, while others are limited to residents 
of the borough in which they are located* These schools are similar 
*to the vocational high schools and require a special application for 
admission.. They do, not, however, require entrance examinations. 
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Chicago .hafs ten' vocational high schools that offer a wide ran^e^ 
of trade and occupational programs. Enrollment in these schools is 

'by application. The attendance ''area for. each school, is a sutj-'district 

..level administrative area, which includes several high school ^attendance 
zones. . 

Houston has five vocational or "career concentration" high schools 
which are open to students "throughout the city~by special -application, . 
Two of thft vocational high schqols, Barbara Jordan tligh -School for 
Careers and Mil by High Softool , offer a number of trade and industrial 
occupational programs. The other three schools provide vocational and 
related academic courses in a single occupational area; health pro- 
fessions, performing and visual arts, and law enforcement and criminal 
justice. ■ 

D. Shared-time Vocational Centers . Whije New York, Chicago;- 
and Houston have -vocational high schools offering both academic and 

* vocational subjects for full-time students*, other cities have centralized 
vocational education in vocational* centers that' serve* secondary students 
on a shared-time basis. In sharedrtime arrangements, students^ receive 
only vocational training at the vocational center, and return* to their 

."home" high school for academic courses and extra-cuTjr'icular Activities. 

• . 8 • • ■ < *• 

Denver, Los Angeles, Dade # County, and Boston offer vocational 

education programs for secondary students in shared-time centers. In 

Denver, a Tffewly opened ^Career Education 'Center serves students '-from 

all of the comprehensive? high schools in the district, as well as 

parochial and private school students. The Center does not have adult 

programs. Students attend vocational Classes at the Center for 2-1/4 
* 

> 
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hqurs^each day, with the school district. providing the bus transpor- 
• tation to and from each home high school. In addition to vocational 
programs, the Career Education Center also offers advanced tfhd specialized 
courses in academic areas, such as math' and science, and in the perfor- 
ming arts. * 

Los Angeles has five Regional Occupational Centers (ROCs) that ' 
serve- primarily adults but have some vocational programs for high . 
school students on a shared- time basis. Actually, few fygh school ' ' 
students attend classes at the ROCs,' and they account >for only about 
15 percent of the enrollment of the centers. 

Dade County has several vocational education centers that provide 
vocational education' to high school students on a shared-time basis. 
Baker Aviation Maintenance Technician Schoot^offers three-year specialized 
training programs in,aviation mechanics leading to FAA certification. 
The district provides bus transportation from the high schools to Baker ' 
Aviation, which is located adjacent to the%ami International Airport. 
High school students attend classes at Baker for 2-1/2 hours per day, 
some beginning at 7:30 a.m. ,- and" return to* their high school, for ' 
academic instruction. In addi.tion-.to the secondary program, Baker 
Aviation SchooT also offers- evening programs for adults, many of whom 
are employees of the airlines at the nearby airport. Another shared-time 
vocational center^n Dade County, the Miami Agricultural School , .offers 
instruction i.n agriculture and related areas to high school stUents'' " 
and adults. 

In 1973, the Da4e County School District commissioned an independent 



study of its vocational education program. The study concluded that 
the secondary vocational education program was woefully inadequate, 
with only 15 to. 17 percent of student/ in grfedes-10-12 enrolled in 
vocational education.' The- report recob«agjldj&d that six shared-time . 
area vocational centers be constructecj^ne in each of the district's 
administrative areas. « f . ' 

To date;, only one of the six shared-time area vocational centers 
has been built. The recently opened Robert Morgan Vocational Technical 
Institute is located in the southern part of the county, a fast growing 
area but some distance from, the county's major population centers, 
"Full implementation of tfie ^rea center concept has" been delayed, largely 
becacise of fiscal constraints. As a result, the majority of secondary 
students in "Dade County have ^access only to the vocational programs 
that are offered in the comprehensive high* school s. - • 

Boston has- also 'just completed a specialized area vocational 
school offering a wide ran#e of occupational programs to secondary 
students on a shared- Wme basis. Vocational education programs in 
Boston have historically (been located in high schools in white neigh- 
bbrhoqds, and not available tp^STa^k students. . The new Occupational 
Resource Center is open to students city-wide but is located in the 
Roxbury section of Boston,- a black, low-income .area. ' In addition, to 
making vocational" programs available to black students, the district 
also hopes to attract large numbers of white students to the school - 
by offering new, high quality programs in computer-based high tech- 

* 

Vocational and Adult Education in Dade County, Florida, A Plan f or 
Program- Exp ansion and Improvement , Walter M. T Arnold Associates. Tnr ' 
(.Arlington, Virginia, January 1973)'. »• 

♦ 
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nology fields. The occupational* center is located near two new high 
technology industries, Digital and Wang, which act in an advisory 
capacity to these programs a'nd which offer opportunities for work 
experience. 

Despite the quality of the offerings in shared-time vocational 
centers, many of the programs for 'secondary students are under-enrolle.d. 
^hief among the reasons offered for this uncjeru.til ization is the 
institutional rivalry that exists between the shared-time schools and 
the comprehensive high schools. 'Repeatedly, staff at these centers 
, told us that, for a variety of reasons," schpol principals, counselors, 
and vocational teachers in comprehensive h.igh'schools resisted sending 
tudents to shared-time vocational programs. 

Principals were said to be concerned' about losing school revenues 
for students who *spend part of the school day at a shared- time vocational 
£?nter. For principals in Florida, this is a genuine problem; their 
school budget is reduced vtfierv students take vocational courses at 
another* school or area center. Although in Los Angeles and Denver 'the 
school budget is not directly affected when students attend shared-time 
programs* principals are nevertheless concerned 'about the possible 
indirect effects, such as reductions in staffing levels. When -students 
take vocational courses at'acea centers or in shared-time* programs, 
the enrollment in the school's vocational courses may drop-and-could 
v possibly reduce the staffing level of the vocational department at the. 
high school.. 

Anotner. source of rivalry between the two types of institutions 

■ ' ■ ' 360 . ; 
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is the perception of the high school personnel that they are in compe- 
tition with the area programs for the better students, for resources, 

< -c 
and for staff, for example, we were told that shared-time programs 

t 

"cream" the better students, leaving the comprehensive schools with 
students who are "less fun to teach." This seems to be the reSult 
of -both, admission requirements of some of the area center programs 
and student' choice. That is, the most serious and motivated vocational 
students k are the ones who will take advantage §f the specialized programs 
offered in the area centers, leaving^ less motivated and/or less 
able students in the high school vocational programs. 

I 

Principals in some cities also feel they are competing for voca- 
tional staff and budget.. Vocational schools are often given latitude 
to recruit staff from the high school program and are seen as commanding 
a large share of the district's vocational budget. In one district, 
the principal of a comprehensive high school whose vocational education 
program was ill-equipped and under-staffed felt that the vocational 
programs *in the comprehensive high schools were neglected by the district 
as resources and staff were siphoned off to the new area vocational school. 

Asecond, though -less, important, reason given for urider-enrollment 
in some shared- time programs is that students are unwilling to leave 
their home high school for a significant portion of t;he day. Affilia- 
tion with the home. high school prevents -some students from choosing 
a program that requires them to leave their friends and school activities. 
In addition, a shared-time program entails other costs to the student-, 
such as transportation time, that may prevent some students from parti- 
cipating. . . 

v ' * * • 

■ \ 
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E. Regional Occupational Programs . California has enacted 
legislation that provides extra funds to school districts for voca- 
tional programs that serve more than one high school. A school district 
(or several school districts „ together) may develop a specialized voca- 
tional program in a regular comprehensive- high schaol and make it 
available to students from other schools on a shared-time basis.' The 
legislation refers" to these share.d-time programs as Regional Occupational 
Programs (ROPs). * 

In Los Angeles, the school district operates two kinds of ROP . 

a r 

programs. The first is the "day" program,, in which students from 
several schools attend R0P classes 10 hours per week, usually in two 
hour sessions during the school day. Classes are held at oiifc af the 
district's high schools and are open to students, primarily seniors, 
within each administrative area. 

The second ROP program operated by the district is an afternoon 
and Saturday program, -outside of regular school hours. - Most of these 
classes are held at local business and industry sites, and* a majority* 
of the instructors are volunteer company employees. The companies . 

V - 

provide tools, supplies, and equipment for student 'use. The district 
has been very successful in obtaining business and industry sponsors^ . 
for the ROP classes, and -tjie»-a£ter- school work site program is now 
larger 'th'an the day ROP. . 

i - f 

II. - Relationship Between Organization and Program Quality 

It is clear that there is an hierarchy in vocational education* 

. , * , - - ---- * — 

in whiclf some .programs are far superior to others./ It is important % 
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to note that this hierarchy is not necessarily constant across a statue 

o/even agross a local schtfol district. Thus, welding may be a better 

program than radiation therapy in a community with heavy new construction 

♦ * 

ancf a surfeit of heal th 'workers. Similarly, welding taught in a voca- 
tional high school and welding taught in a comprehensive \iigh school 
may share nothing in common except the same six-digit OE program code. 
In short, one must be-discriminant in labeling particular programs 
' "low" or "high" quality, but there is" little' doubt that the distinctions 
exist and are widely understood by employees, teachers, students, and 
parents. *\ , ' ' * 

By quality of program, we refer in this discussion to 'a set of 
self-reinforcing characteristics: 1) intensity of instruction, as 

measured by student contact hours and diversi ty.*nd sequence of courses 

* 

* * 

within the program, 2) attitude and experience. of the instructional 

* * 
staff, 3) relationship between instructors a nd e mployers in the related 

industry, 4) availability of up-to-date equipment and instructional 
materials, .and 5) the prospects "for placement in a field with relatively 
ihigh wag'es. On the basis of these criteria, it was apparent in each of 
the cities that the vocational education programs in the area centers 
andi vocational high schools -were generally superior to those in compre- 
hensive high schools. We concl ude-£his from our own observations as 
we]/ as 'from ttye statement made by district officials. We noted" 
fat in each city we rquested site visits to schools where we might 

see examples of what- we termed "high quality vocational education 

* 

program s '," and in each c ase at least one of the schools selected for 
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us to visit was an area vocational center or a voactional high school". ■ 

** * 

In discussions' with vocational education directors^, four factors 
emerged which were seen as accounting for the superiority .of vocational 
education programs in centralized .facilities: 1) greater depth of * v 
programming, 2) ability to employ more experienced staff, 3) higher 
priority of vocational education in a specialized school, and '4) closer 
•cooperation with business and industry. 

First, greater depth of programming is possible in centralized , 
vocational schools. With larger vocational enrollments, vocational 
schools are able to offer multi-year sequential training programs that 
include advanced courses. In many comprehensive high schools, vocational' 
program enrollments are^not large enough to provi4e specialized courses 
in the vocational program. In Denver, for example, overalj decline 
in enrollments has led to the district transferring several vocational 
programs from the comprehensive high, schools to the shared-time voca- 
tional center where students have a -complete sequence of courses 
available. 

Second, the quality of the instructional staff in the vocational 
high school or center is generally thought to be better than in vocational 
programs- in comprehensive h^gh schools. One reason is that the vocational 
schools employ a greate^juimber of trade certified instrugtors who 
have more extensive experience in the industry and who are better able 
to keep up with changes in the field^andt to provide placement services 
.to their students. In some instances, vocational schools have greater- 



The situation in l^ps Angeles was a bit^different. We were told that 
it was not possible to' visit a high school because of the problems,, of 
the first weeks of busjhg to implement the court-ordered integration plan. 

•: ■ * ' ' ' ' 364 ■ - " • 
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flexibility in 'hiring instructional staff than- do the comprehensive 

* i * * » * 1 

high schools. That is, vocational -sthools of tea are exempt from certi- 
fjcatibn, hiring, .and .tenure 'policies "that'apply to comprehensive high . 
schools. For example, in Chicago all teachers in comprehensive high 
schools, "including ^vqpational instructors, must have academic certi- 
fication.' However, teachers in specialized schools that offer vocational 
courses n^ed only v a tradfe certificate. This enables the vocational 
schools to obtain highly trained specialists unavailable t<J^comprehensive 
high schools. In some cities, such as Los Angeles, area vocational 
centers are able to hire instructors on a contract or part-time basis, 
providing even/greater flexibility in staffing as well as program "deci - 
sions. In addition, vocational schools were said to be 'able to attract 



vocational instructors from the regular high schools and often selectively 

. ' i^Cftuit. the better teachers from the high schools. 

■ *A third factor in the superiority of vocational education in centra- * 

lized facilities is the higher priority of vocational education in 
* f 

these schools than in the regular comprehensive high school.. District 
\ bfficials frequently stated that»in the comprehensive high school, 
• the principal usually views vocational education as a lower priority 



than academic programs. As a Result, they give priority to the academic 
program in budgeting, staffing, ajHschedul ing decision^. For example, 
a w f.fscal Grisis resulted in Jthe e^Mnation of one period of instruction 
in the high schools this year in Los Angeles. District administrators 



• " reported that many of the classes the principals decided to eliminate 



were vocational education programs.' ' 

: .< '• ■ 

it • i 
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• A fourth factor 1s the greater opportunity for cooperation between 

vocational institutions and business and industry. .Wp found that* most 

vocational schools maintained close connections with employers in 

the related industries. These connections have several effects on 

* 

the quality of programs in the vocational schools. Employers provide 
1) donations^ supplies^and equipment, 2) current technical advice i 
on curriculum, equipment, and facility design, 3) skilled employees ,to . 
act as instructors, and 4) internships and job placements for' students. 

Most districts reported that donations of equipment were infrequent 
and generally not suitable for use in training programs; -they^ have 
found that donated equipment is usually obsolete and no longer in use 
-Jn^-^he-^mdirel^^ We^TcTsee* some notable exceptions, however. An 
airline recently donated a completely operational Boeing 707 jet air- 
craft worth several million dollars to the Miami Baker Aviation School. 

The aircraft did not meet new air pollution' -standards and would have 9 
* «t 

been removed from service' in the near future, so in that sense it was 
obsolete. It did, however, represent a significant Resource to the^ 
school's training program. 

<• A more common example of cooperation .is this:, local employers 
act as technical advisors to" vocational programs. The new area voca- 
tional school in Denver established advisory committees from various 
industries that participated in the design of the facility and theV 
.selection of -equipment. The Houston High School for Health Professions 
was established 'tn cooperation with' the Texas Medical Center and is 

«H m * 

administered with the -assistance. of an advisory, committee composed of 
school/dis-trict/administrators and representatives from the Baylor 
School of. Medicine.* 
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Industry also contributes expertise to vocational programs by 
providing direct instruction to students. In Los Angeles-, the Regional 
Ocolpational Programs are conducted at work sites throughout the city, , 
with many employers donating the services of their employees as 
instructors. At the Fashion Institute of Technology, top fasjiion designers 
participate in classroom instructional programs on a regular basis. 
Close ties with local industry also provide opportunities for student t 
internships, which often lead to employment for students upon completion 
of the vocational program. These cooperative relationships not only 
secure additional resources for the vocational programs bat enable 
employers to influence the training provide^ by the vocational education 
system. ' f 

III. Access to Quality Vocational Programs: Special Populations 

Although there are hicjh quality vocational education programs * 

in all of thV cities -we visited, such programs are not available to - 

all students who might wish to enroll in them. Access to high quality 

programs is not equally distributed, which is to say that students v 

wffh certain .character! sites .have ^ much better chance of enrolling 

in high quality programs than students with different characteristics. 

Barriers of access to. high.quali.ty vocatidnal'tralning continue to" 

exist, particularly for special populations: minorities, -women; the 

handicapped and the disadvantaged, included/! imite'd "English speaking 

students. We observed four major Id nds af v barriers: 1) geographic • 
* • • • • 

location qf programs, 2) arbitrary 1 trnita't ions on size of programs, 

3) admission requirements, and 4) restricted job entry. These means 
• • # * 

of discrimination are~not mutually exclusive. v 

■ . \ . ' , 
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A, Geographic Location ,' The geographic location of high quality 
vocational programs is a major factor in access in some cities. Although 
prografns of .superior quality may be ostensibly op&h to students from 
throughout the^ school district, many of these programs are located in 
facilities th^t are far distant from eventrations of particular kinds 
of students, ^Consequently, access is restricted. For example, the 
Dade County School District has constructed a superbly equipped, multi- 
million dollar vocational school available to secondary students on 
a shared-time basis. The school is located in the far southern section 
of this large county and serves students from only nine of the 24 
secondary schools in the district- The location does not permi t.easy 
access' for students who live in minority neighborhoods v and in econo- 
mically depressed areas of the County. « A. student travelling from 
Northwest High School to this Area school wdtild spend approximately^^ 
two hours a day commuting by car, and travel by 'public transport is 
virtually impossible. ' „ \ . 

Similarly, the, Houston Independent Schoal Di strict^ferves a large 

metropolitan area in which schqolr are widely dispersed. and in which 

little, if any,- public transportation ^'s available. .The new yoca- 

tional high schools are open' to qua! if ied"students from any'part of' 

the city, but access to a .gtven, prograjn for a student in a more distant 

neighborhood depends upon the f willin<fne$s and/or ability of a student* 

or his family tQ provide transportation '£nd. to' spend possibly up to 

' »•.*« , * . 

an hour each way oommutihg ,to A schools - : * v * 
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An everTmore serious problem 9f physical distance oc'curs in the 
Los Angelas School District, which serves students in a. 710 Square 
mile area. Aside from the fact that there is virtually no public ' 
transportation, the distances. are simply too great to make vocational 
institutions accessible to students district-wide. In Los Angeles, 
therefore, not only are program locations important, but programs 
must be duplicated, in several ,areas of the city to make" thejn geographically 
accessible. 

i \ «• ' -\. * " 

s ' •> ~ 

' \ m While ther^are grea^ -distances between someTteighborhoods in 

Chicago, though not as gt^at as in Los Angeles, the public transpor- * ; , 

♦ "tatipn system m^kes- it' mere, fjeasibTa^for students to have access tql 

*\ programs outsi-de theq'r 'residential ffe1^borhoa4& However, Chicago's, 

:. neighborhoods remain "racial ly, segregated -^*o^rstuflents fear, to 

cross hostile ^turf.or.'.Jbo attfeptl-rsShoo-l ^^ateigWS&rhood of a differenl 

etnnic gj&up- Consequently," $Jfe strategy hra§ been^to locate high 

: J^f^ iQtial f ty vocational schoo]& within eacK" Of .^everapattgBdpnce areas. • 

I ' -flew York is perhaps the oest example of^a^4^ v tfiat JqgS a public 



< v 



cally 



4. transportation system- that makes .any vocational' *prxjgr^n;.j^pgraphic 
accessible to-.any student in the city., ~A]1 of tne schools are located 




* along* the pain transit lines, and distarfce^a 
make; commuting 'an excessive burden 

^ Access is a] ,so\ restricted in Boston wftere quality^ prqgrams aTe ' 

.bfteii to be ^ound^n^^art^.bf the city that is 'considered" to be l, off- 

* - f '^ • j ' * J-' ^ - 4 " ' : - ' * y . ' ;V. • 
r . Jimits'"-^ d.racia.3 group*, Most &f; the' superior vocational training . 

■;^vC' v pVbgifianis. jn.BpstQg hay? -been by tradition open only to white studeats 

T:;V->^ • ^ , ' because, or the t faqt tbat-ihey are located in predgmirfatritly, white -high- 



schoolson racially segregated neighborhoods: Black students have not 

been' wel coined, nor do they consider it safe to journey into these 

neighborhoods to attend schools where the vocational programs are 

available. * . 

. B. Limitations on Size of Programs . Restricted access is also 

due to arbitrary limitations on the size of some programs. In New .York 

City, for example, 12,000 students who applied for admission to the 

city's vocational high schools were unable to be accomodated in any 

of their first three choices of schools — and only three^ioices are 

allowed. One of these schools, Aviation High School, reportedly had 

5,000 applicants for 750 places. 

In part, ^ this is a' problem of insufficient resources to expand 

programs, but the impact of the problem is borne disproportionately 

by special populations. Because tjie programs are high quality and 

because they are oversubscribed, admission is frequently competitive 

and ^depends largely on academic achievement and mastery af 4 basic skills. 

Unfortunately, becuase the district does not have the resources to 

expand offerings of vocational high schools, there is no incentive,- 

and indeed even a strong disincentive, to provide additional remedial 

instruction that would qualify a disadvantaged student for admission. 

A second reason for limiting enrollments, in some high quality 

programs is the need to adjust program enrollments to labor market . „, 

*■ 

demand./ Therefore,. spme programs will be resticted in order to avoid '* 

' " h ' . ' ' ' ' * • 

training toVmany people for a limited number of jobs. Wl]il6 .limited 
'employment opportunities present an Impediment to program expansion 
^hat is outs la the purview of the vocational 'education system, again 

the Impact *i£ borne. disproportionately by special populations as school 
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districts ration slots in these programs using competitive adn^ssion 
criteria* How well these admission standards predict success in training 
and<work we were not able to discover* 

C. ^ Amission Requirements . Many of the vocational high Schools 
and shared-time area vocational centers have admission requirements 
that bar less well-pr§pared students from high quality vocational • 
programs, even when limitations on enrollment are not required by 
internal or External conditions. Such requirements include scores 1 
on standardized aptitude or intelligence tests, grade point averages, 
attendance record, and personal characteristics of 'applicants * as 
determined in personal interviews. For example, the vocational high 
schools in New Yor.k City^which have many more applicants than can be 
accomodated," each administer\an entrance examination to screen applicants; 
In addition to other requirements 0 . Chicago and. Houston similarly impose 
admission standards for fheir vocational high schools.' 

Vr 

Similar! yj some vocational programs, particularly more technical 

^ J ' * . • 

programs, in the comprehensive high schools and the shared-time voca- 

tiona-1 programs and centers, 'have admissions requirements fend otften 

require sftecific preparation in math gr science. Admission criteria 

are established for the 'more technical programs at the postsecondary ^ 

level as well. * * 



For significant number^of disadvantaged sutdents, including 'those * 

A».who have limited English, admission requirements effectively restrict 

access to high quality vocational programs. Many disadvantaged students 

•f . ' " * ' 
lack the preparation, either in basic skills or in course work pre- 

requisites, that would enable them to meet %l]e ..admission standards of 
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these programs. But to-suggest that entry requirements be abolished 

totally is not the answer. ♦ • 

: ■ • ' 

The solution to this problem, as we see it, is twofold. The first 

task is to distinguish between admission criteria that predict program 

v • t 

completion and that would serve to predict successful job. placemen^ 

in/a non-discriminatory labor market and those other admission standards 

that are either irrelevant or discriminatory by race, "sex, disadvantage, 

or handicap. (Naturally, vocational instructors aVid administrators 

have opinions about* what kinds of students are "good to work with," 

.and ^specially when interviews are ""used in the screening process-, 

subtle forms of bias are likely to creep in.) Once one arrives at 

a set of admission requirements that do predict program completion and 

job placement, Jt would be foolish to fail to use them; otherwise, 

good programs degenerate into "revolving door" operations that provide 

large amounts of frustration and disappointment to students and faculty^ 

alike. * 

'The jbb does not stop, however, WTth identifying appropriate m 
. * - * ♦ 
criteria. The next steps are to help students who lack qualifications 

to- gain them, within a reasonable period of time, and it would seem 

especially appropriate that federal money be used for this purpose.' 

Vie- further suggest that program administrators reserve pladfes^in- ' ( 

over-subscribed programs for members of target Vocations .who possess 

or acquire the necessary qualifications for entry. 

• D. Restricted Job Eptry . Further compounding ^he difficulties 

faced* by minorities, women, the disadvantaged, and: the handicapped are ^ 



•problem's •imposed by restricted entry into the labor market. Substan- - 
jtial discrimination persists, and while some of this is probably male- 
volent, some-also results from Employers' perceptions that hiring 
minorities; women (in non-traditional occupations), and the handicapped 
carries higher risks. It matters not that these perceptions are 
unfounded, forfas long as empToyers believe that hiring increases the 
chances of such problems 'as increased labor strife, higher insurance 
premiums, greater labor turnover, greater probabil i ties of law suits 
and other legal p/oblems, "lower productivity, etc., they will continue 

'. • m. ' 

'not to hire "high risk" employees, Students perceive that restricted 
job opportunities greatly diminish the rewards of large investments of 
time and foregone- earning/ in academic preparation and vocational 
education that lead to high paying jobs*.* Employers .see few minorities, 
women, .or handicapp'ed students coming through the higher quality programs 
and remain suspicious of hiring them. The re-suit" i's a' kind of self- 
reinforcing, structural, discrimination. ' . ' 
. -This structural discrimination, as well as its more malicious 
counterpart,* also limits opportunities in vocational education programs 
tl^ -offer work experience, especially cooperative and apprenticeship 
programs. Small programs "to. begin with — they comprise only about.. ' 

-two percent of enrolments in vocational education — co-op and appren- 
ticekhip opportunities are even, less available to students who are- ' ■ 
part of special populations. * 

In summary, while- the vocationa-1 education, system has established * 

*• ' 

policies and practices that impede access of special populations to. ' 
high quality vocational education, it i s. clear. that, many %e&imentV 
are, beyond the influence i of vocational. : edaf(2fto3. EveVthV problems- \ 



of restricted enrollments e$st irv part because of accurate assess- 
ments of the skills necessary to succeed in a program and the eniploy- 
ment prospects of students upon completion. Consequently, improving 
access to vocational* education will require attention- to other aspects 
§ipf federal policy concerned with basic skills education, expansion 
of training opportunities, transportation and school construction, -and * 
•improved employment opportunities. ** i 

IV. t Adult Vocational Education 

Tn addition to the SH6ondary vocational program, all but one of m 
the city school districts we visited offered both short-term adult 
vocational classes and long-term adult programs leading to certifi- . * 
cation or licensing in a pumber of occupational, areas. In the secondary 
schcfol districts, adult vocational cTasses and programs are offered * 
in several different types of facilities, including regular high schools 
in the evenings, skills centers, adult vocational ^schools , and voca- 
tional centers that s«rve both adults and^ secondary -students . Table .VII 1-2 
indicates the 'organization of adult vocatipn^l prqgiiams in the citie's '. 
we visited. Q • 

The community colleges in most of • the -cities also offer adult 
vocational education. Table VIII-3 shows the distribution- of adult enroll- 
•fflents between the two institutions. Because both school district 
t adult programs and community colleges serve the same age-level popu- 
lation, lack of coordination, program duplication, and competition 

for -enrollments were raised, as issues in several interviews with both : 

< • . "m" 

school district and community college administrators. In some of the 



TABLE VI 1 1-2 - 

Organization of 'Adult Vocational Education in the CUy School Districts 



J 



▼ t 


High Schools & Other 
Community Facilities 


Skills Centers 


Vocational Qenter 
\ Adult Only 


Vocational Center 
Adult and Secondary 


' BOSTON 


• X 


• 


'0. 


Hubert Humphrey Occu- 
pational Resource Center 


v CHICAGO • 

* 


0 




Washbourne Trade 
Schoql** 


• 0' 
> 


DENVER 


-X . 

t 


i 


Emily Griffith 
opportunity Lcntcr 


o . 


HOUSTON* 


0 

* 


o • 


• ■ 0 




LOS ANGELES . 


* 

X 


7 


0 ■ 


5 Regional Occupa- 
tional Centers . * 


DADE COUNTY (MIAMI) 

.■ './ • • 


X . , 

- v \ • 


. *. ■ ' 3 


Miami Lakes Tech- 
n1cal rt .Institute; # 
20 adult centers 


% 'Rol#rt Morgan Tech 7 
"nical Institute; Baker 
Aviation School 


HtW YORK CITY 


x' • 

1 » - — 1 '■ ■ — 




* 





*A11 adult vocational education programs'. aire offered by the commun-ity college systeip, •, ,* '„ 

**Recent1y' shifted to the community college system, Hpwever, £he staff remain* employees of the school-district. 
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TABLE VHI-3 

Postsecondary and AdulJt^ 
Vocational • Education Enrollments 



ocnooi y 
District f 


Regular 


Adult 


Tqtal 


BOSTON 


3,205 


• 1 JTI 


1 ,517 


3,228 


CHl£#6 7* 


\ 






22,329 


DENV&R 


- '5,656' , t 


2^432 


1,108 

f 


3,540 


HOUSTON** 


0 




• i *. 




LOS ANGELES * ' 


13,718 


36,107 


67,792 


"103,899 


MIAMI 










NEW YORK CITY 




— - i 







Source: Information supplied by the states. 
■* Long-term adult enrollments, only. ■ 

** 'In' Houston, all of the adult vocational education programs 
are offered by Houston Community College. 
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cities, there is neither coordination noncommunication between the 
two institutions regarding vocational education. The vocational 
administrator in the Denver Community College did not know the name 
of his counterparty in the school' district. The school district officials 
in Los Angeles' were critical of the fact that the community college 
•district built. a new facility directly across the street from an , j 
existing adult vocational center operated by the school district. 

The lack of coordination 'arises in part from tradi tion % and inertia. 
Where the>two systems have historically not interacted and where there 
has been no incentive to do so, the two systems simply proceed, in ; a 
parallel fashion. Ih -some cases, however, there is not only a lack of 
coordination, but conflict. The issue is primarily competition over 
enrollments, but the arguments take the form of criticism- of the other 
institution 1 s -program. 'For example, school districts criticize community 
college programs for being' too inflexible and requiring too many extra-* 
neous courses for students who^ primarily need employment skills. The 
community, pollege* is critical of the open-entry, open-e&it, nature of 
many adult programs offered in the public schools. They argue that 
these programs provide^mi'nimal skills that may lead to immediate employ- 4 
mentV but Un' jobs with little chance of advancement. 

In two .cities, the problems of conflict ajid coordination between 
the two in^itutions ha^r been resolved.. StJM:e law requires the school 
district and cpmmunity college In .Dade County \o form a joint planning & 

council that coordinates vocational and 'other adVt programs offered 

by 'the two institutions. This process works' very 'wNll in .Dade County; ; ' • 
-the' administrators for vocational education in both Systems are "in 



v ( 



close communication and -jref well informed about the programs of the. 
other institution. They cooperate in program planning, a "d the two 
Institutions -jointly publish a public info'rmation brochure that describes 

<0 • / « — - <» \ 

the adult vocational Rrocffaui offerings.'a^eSfch* facil ify in both the 
public schools and the cdmmuntty colleges. 



In Houston., tTT*TBoar^^ which sits as the governing 
board for both the secondary and the postsecondary districts, simply" 
^ shifted-iU of-the-adirii programs to* the community- col lege a few years 1 ' 
. ago. Because of the historically close relationship between the'.twb 
levels, the rivalry between secondary and-Dosf.sfV nndaEj^A*4w^^- 

* * " ■ ; 1 *• 

^ in other cities has; not developed in Houston. I,n fact, the current 

* * • 

president of the Houston Community College 'was formerly director of ' 

vocational education in the Houston publ ic .schoqls. * •' 

V. Postsecondary -Vocational Education 

Postsecondary vocational education, defined(as occupational and 
' ' ' . V v - *• 

technical training programs reading to a two-year associate degree, 

^-is« available primarily in .the- community colleges. As discussed, above, 
• • • •* ' 

■ .community colleges also'offer adult vocational education courses "and - 

.■ longe^term adult, programs 'leading to. certification, "but- not a degree. , 

In this discussion of postsecondary vocational education, therefore,. 

we will- refer to both the'adult 'and- postsecondary vocational programs'- 

. . 1n^tjie_cojimiuja4ty college system in each ; of\he -cities. ( 




. Ifl the- cities we visited, some fotyMear coTl'egesalso offer , 4 • 
'postsecondary vocational programs. Notable*' examples are the Fashion 
' Institute of Technology in New York City, a four-year college -that is' ' 
part of the State University of New York XSUNY) System, and Northeastern 
university in Boston; a pMVate four-year college that h«rs an' extensive 
- cooperatiye.. vocational .education program. . :* 

..... •. ..■ . , 379' . .. . .-. • , . 



A. Organization . - The community -college's in aj 1 but one^of 

— . • - » , * w 

the cities visited are multi-campus systems, with schoojs located 

.throughout the cft^. The Boston cqmmuhity ■ colli ege> with one campus-, 

' , 8 - ^> - « — — — ~~ - ' 

-iV^the ^excB]Jt"i"on7 The'CTty^o lieges of Chicago and- the Los Angeles 

Community College District each have nine separate college's, while 

-smayi er^r^less^geo rgrafHTicTITy^dTspersed cities have f fewer locations 

(see^ Table VIII-4). k / * ' " , / 

# * * Ok* 

* 9 » 

In HoustQn,*the organization of the community college system is 
somewhat different, instead of community colleg e c a mpus es-i t te~community 
college system has iDro'gram centers'-that 'share facitilies with 19 high 



schools throughout the* cvty. \Coiijmuni ty college classes are-heWMn 
the high schools in the' afternoon and evening hours-. In addition, the 
community college has three fof its^own facilities that, operate 
full-time programs' during\both day and Evening hours: . -The shared- 
facilny^rrangetnertt with the public schools is possible largely 

* * f ' - . • * 

because the two x Institutions. are governed by the same board of educa- 
tion; ancl,a much closer relationship exists between the public schoals 
and the community .college, ti>an in "other cities:. 

Each'campus in the community" college systems' offers a wide variety 



,of vocational* programs, although some.. programs are centralized at^ne 
location. For example, in Chicago*; the programs ;tn the allied, health ' 
professions, are all being moved' to" the Malcolm I^Cqnmunlty College 
because of -its location near th6 city J s major hospitals- where students*. •* 

hcive clinical placements.' - \ \' . " 

• . f ' ' . ■ . ' ■ ' v » fc * s v v ' * <" 

. The vocational programs in the community colleges appear to, be 

>' , - I ■ > . • JT - 

of genex^llx higher^quality ffehan most programs , at the setondafy level , *\ 
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Commurn'ty College Systems' in the CitijS- 



Number of Campuses 
Offering 



RONTON 


wassacnuse tts board of 
Regional Community Colleges' 


1 


CHICAGO 


.City Colleges of Chicago 


9 


DENVER 


Denver Community College 


3 


HOUSTON 


Houston Community College * 


"N. 

22 * 


LOS ANGELES 

m 


Los Angeles Community -College 
District- 


9 

** 


MIAMI 


*• 

Miami Dade Community College 


* - 


new York * 

CITY 


City University of Jtew York 

A < • m 


- - - 9 . 
- — ^ . 



high schools, 



"3 SI 



^articuYarly^ those "in, the ptmprehensivje high schools. Again, by ^ 
higher quality, .We fcefer to^ programs that have more *up-to-date equip- 
ment," employ .niore^experiencWTtaff r "offer greater depth "of programming," 
and that prepare students for eropTyment in. more highly skilled*, higher 
~pay1ng occupations* There'are several .factors that^aceount tor the 7"^ 
relatively higher program quality- in the 'commune ty colleges, Among J the 
most important are: 1) economies of sca?e, ~2fc student* ch&racfrqjfcs-tics , 

and 3) relationship to employers. • • 

/ ' ' . • . '. 

The .community colleges have fewer l-ocations and .larger fyocatiional * 

program enrollments than do the secondary school districts. ./This ' - *» 

affords the community college programs scale economies that result* 

h — 

in more kinds of programs being offered, as well as mpre courses in 
each program, '* better equipped facilities, and more specialisation among 
the instructional' 0 staffs */pcfnmunity college students are older and 
presumably morejgaitH^ln 4 both their attitudes and skills than are 

high school students. S^nce 'they are attending ^school by choice rather 

T • ^ 

t#an under compulsory^ attendance «Uws, e there is also a self-selection 

'« .* « •* 

proqess that results in higher motivation among postsecondary students. 
Such student characteristics have an effect on program quality* enabling- 
instructors t5 proceed at a faster pace 9 and at a more advanced level of 

instruction than in many high school programs* Also, tTecause tfte* 0 

* • • • * * 

students are older, employers view postsecondary vocational students as 

-more' nearly ready to enter the labor market and *a£e more -willing tor 1 / 
provide greater opportunities .for on-the-job trailing ^experiences, 
V/e ^ere told jthat^ employers tend to regard postsecondary institutions 
as »more rigorous .than high schools and as rftore up-to-date in the tech- 
nological skills they seek to imparts ^l^thefmore*; employers are * 



aware that postseccfndary institutions do a lot'of internal screening, 

as we* 'indicate in the next .section,' and, accordingly, are inclined to 

/giye'more credence to an» instructor' s evaluation^of a stuefcn* than « 

I - ■ * 

they-'arejf/ill ing to give ordinarily to -a statement made by a high 
school teacher. These kinds of supporting attitudes by employers • 
"are qorcmuhicated to students in one way or another, with the result 
■ that^student 4 ! are willing to accept a somewhat higher standard of \ 
academic discipline than high school students find tolerable. 

tJ 'Access , Geographic -location of pragrams is a less* important 
factor in access^'to high 'quality programs a£ th^ postsecondary and 
adirltJeyel than at the'secondary level/ First, enrollment i n * the 
cdmmun illy . col lege^ is open to all residents ^of the city aged l&^r * 
over; there are no, residential ly-determined attendance areas , as, in 
the secondary schools. Second, adults' $re generally more 'able to . 

r ' ' » 4 

travel from their residential neighborhood to attend school than ar*e 

'-secondary students. '' v 

Lack of basic skills and 'inadequate. academic preparation are v 

the primary barriers to high quality 1 programs at the 'postsacondary 

level.. While, copnunity colleges do. not require entrance pxami nations 

or screen applicants on„4 competitive basis for 4 general admission* to- 
* . ' * ' ... 

the institution, they do * *V6ry great deaT of internal ^screening. '. 
Jhere ^re- admission 'criteria est^bl istied for VSrtirally-all of the m 

technical programs.. , , As, much. as a year's work of preparation in m§th 

\ » - /** 
pr.sci'ence nay be necessary- simply to be considered for admission ;• 

* *'✓"*** 
into certain' vocational education, programs. For example, at Qufeens*- 

borough Community College jn f v 1ew York City', students who fa i X to meet 



• \ L \ - 

the* admission requirements tn programs of their choice are routinely —7 

% advised of the additional preparation they, need and are. given an estimate 
of how'muich time that additional 'preparation will take. '' When the 
estimate of time is in excess of one year, \students are advised to . ' 

^choose a' less demanding type of occupationai preparation. For students > 

s with limited financial meains'to support themsleves, lengthy preparation , 

* - , y ' ' 

is difficult to pursue and, carries with it a -substantial, risk* of not 

' ** # . ■ , 

being admitted to. an over-su6scribed program. Consequent^ such . - • 

cprtsiderations may effectively force these students to opt for .tfie lower 

quality programs that have no admission requirements; these programs # < 

more often than, not 1-ead into unstable, Tower paying lines of°.work. * ■* 

v 

VI. The Context of Vocational , Education /.in the Cities 

J Vocational education op.eratfes withia an institutional 'context 

*- » * . * 

and within the broader context of the. local economy. l Vie- were impressed', • 
• ^ »*» * 

during the site vis.its.with 'the strength of the. relationship between \ 
the # local economy and vocational ' education in the cities we visited. 
Similarly, we learned that many of the factors effecting the school 
district as 'a whole had a significant. impact on the vocational educa- . • 
tion prog^. Such factors include the fisca.1 situation "of the district 

* ' ' \ 

and court-ordered desegregation. A description of vocational .education * 
i.n the cities, therefore, mu§t include -a discussion of the impact of . 
'local economic conditions -and significant school district /factors on 
vocational education, * . 

A. % Relationship of Vocational Education to 'the Local Economy ; The 
1mpor£a?ice of local economic conditions cannot 'be .overemphasized. - • 
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Tables VIII-5 and VIII-6 indicate that economic conditions were substan- 

tially different, from one city to another in our sample. The local 

Economy ^largely 'determines the outcome of vocational training by 

establishing the level of demand for labor. In a c^ty with an 

etfpandiag economy, placement rates "for graduates o'f vocational programs 

wilT reflect, the-'general high- 'demand, for labor,, Conversely, a declining y 

econdtty will produce high* unemployment rates that will significantly 

affecj .the job prospects of vocational- students., 

. Employment rates/afffect vocational 'education in at least the 
i > ' * 

following" ways: 1) penc&ption of program quality as held by vocational 
student^, teachers, and district administrators, 2) access of special 
populations to high" quality vocationa "programs, and 3) importance of 
tljje relationship between vocational' education and local employers.. 

Since vocational programs* are judged to be good or poor baseJ!^^ 
•large pa>rt upon the .ability of 'students to gain "employment in the occu- 
patior> for .which the/'are trained, local economic conditions as reflected 
in -unemployment ra£es, pave, a significant effect orv perceptions of 
program- quality.* .Employment rates and consequent effects on placements , 
affect the attitudes -of both teachers and students in vocational programs. 

By 'long tradition^ vocational- educators have judged themselves on \ 

***** *\ / I. 
prograta completions by students and job. placements. Therefore, in a m 

$ . " . 1 

city with high unemployment, teachers and administrators will become a| 

discouraged. about training large numbers of students for jobs which~are 1, 

*■; V ' • . > • . ■ , i 

not available. 'The. result, especially at tfle secondary level, is a likely a 
reduction in school tHstrict support for vocational education. Similarly, l| 



students in^vocational education programs with low placement rates will 1 
lack the motivation to pursue lengthy training programs* - 
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* T able VIII-5 ,'• . ' 
Indicators of Economic Growth 



Personal Income Per Capita 

1978/ ' 

1978 



1973 



% 



.1973 



.Wage & Salary 
Disbursements 
% 1978/1973 



BOSTON 


5,421 


8,306 


1 . 53 


1..44 ; " 


CHICAGO 1_ 


6,097 


i 9,493 


1.56^ • 


.1 . 50 * 

4 


DENVER - ' 


5,546 


;9,cf8o 4 


1.J54. ** 


\ 

s .1.71 ~ 


HOUSTON 


'5,234 


9,398, 


1.80 ' ; 


a t m 

. 2.21 

< 


LOS ANGELES. 


.5,771 


-9^399 


1.63 . 


1.59" 


MIAMI 


5,882 


8*j67 . 


' 1 .46 


1.44 


NEW YORK CITY 


. 5 ,989 


8, -85 2 , 




.130 



Source: , L'ocal Area Personal Income -1973-1978 , IKS'. Department 
.* of Commerce, Vol. I, Ju.ly, 198J0\ 



\ Table VIII-6 • ' 
Unemployment Rates, in the Cities'* 



August' 1980 



Boston . 
Chicago • - 
Denver* 
Houston 
Los Angeles 
New .York City 
Miami 



6.0 . 
8/0 .' ' 
-5'. 4. 
.4.6 

7.0 .. ' 
. 9.-1 
6.1 



) 



*Em pl6yntent and' Eaniings^ November 1980 , - . . 

(U;S. Department oi Labor, bureau ot "Labor Statistics) 
P. - 125. 
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- ** The availability of jobs'Stg reflected in unemployment rates al'so - * 

affect? access of special populations to'-high quality vocational programs. 

Where th.ere are fewer, jobs, fhere wil-1 be more restrictions on enrol 

ments in programs which lead to* employment opportunities in wejl -paying 

occupations-, Und^r "conditions of hi gR unkmfil dement, . 4/ocational educators 

will be more reluctant to open these .programs to "high risk' 1 or harcl- 

to-place students, , "An example can be faund in the programs of the trade 
v • - * 

schooViVCnicago. Wtyle'there are increasing ntfhority enrollments 

• » • # * • * 

in the "open enrollment" t training programs, the apprenticeship programs 
continue to be essentially closed to special "populations* 

In cities with high unemployment rates, the relationshi p .between 

' "* • ' V 

vocational programs and employers in local' si4b-economi£s becomes supremely 

important. Vocational* programs*' that have close connections with a'* 

local industry may be-able to .place students in work in : 'spite of the 

adverse economic conditions generally^ Examples of vocational jnsti- 

tutiops that are closely linked to a major local industry in a city 

% with high smeraployment are the Fashion Institute of Technology in - - 

^ew York City and Washbourne Trade School in Chicago- Both of .these * 

schools" have high .pl-acement rates* directly attributable to'the close 

connections they mainta'£ft*wi th loc,al . industry and, in- the" case of the 

trade school, wltfe local trade unions. Other instances are the following: 

the two institutions, one in Miami and one in New -York^ -already cited, 

that prepare yountj people*, for work in aircraft mechanics; the Hubert 

Humphrey training facility Hn Boston, where that' new facility has been 

"adopted"' by -an adjacent plant of Digital Corporation; the Murry Bergtraum 

High -School' for Business* Careers, located in the heart of the financial 

district in lower^ tlanhatp^ and 'the evening in-plant programs of the 
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Los Angeles ROPs. One •condition -stand^ out in this listing: with one 
.exception* namely Vlashbourne Trade, all the' institutions we saw or 
heard of that were prepared, on account of close ties of the training 
v institution to employers,- to do well under present or- future conditions 
* ,of economic adversity were physically adjacent to major plants of the 

industry served. F.I.T* is in the'very midst of the garment industry 

' i t • ■ 

of New York City, Baker Aviation School abuts the Miami airport, the • 

Hubert Humphrey Center is short. blocks from electronics" plants in 

- * * " ... i 

Boston. Where physical closeness does not exist, as_in_the case of 
\Washbourne Trade, the school -trade nexifs* is established instead., and 
iriore traditionally, by apprenticehip agreements. 

B. District Fiscal Situation. 'The general" budget position of 

- s: ' — " • 

the school districts we visited .directly affects ther vofcational education 
program. .Since many vocational programs are relatively costly, requiring 
large expenditures for equipment and supplies, the fiscal capacity of a 
distrtct'is a crucial factor, both in terms pf program expansion-and 
development, and maintenance of ex^sti/ig^ programs. 

In several cities, school district "pscal constraints' have had 
particularly^trimental effect on *vosational programs. .In Dade County, 
for example, the plan -to build shared-time area vocational schools- to 
- serve s secondary students was not implemented, largely because of bud- 

-getary limitations* The Chicago Board of Education', under pressure 

\ - V* • 

to reduce expenditures to meet -a large Jbudge't deficit, decided to 

discontinue operation of a large jadult vocational school. An agreement 

\ % - * 

was reached "to continue the programs by transferring the' school to 
■the community college system. 

7 • - ' . ./ . 
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. In Los Angeles, there has been, a significant drop in enrollment, 
largely due to the controversy over desegreta^tion/. Since under Cali- 
form' a school finance laws this enroll meni decl ine will result in. a" 
.significant loss in revenues, the district chose to reduce expenditures' 

• * • ' V • . • , 

• by eliminating the sixth period .class- 'in the 11th' and 12th grades. 

. « *' •. . - • *. • 

.This reportedly has. disproportionately affected the .vocational education 

program in. the comprehensive, high schools. District vocational education 
administrators told\js that m^iy of the school principals chose to 
eliminate vocational education courses rather' than academic courses. 
However,, .regardless of what school administrators do to 'shut down 
vocational courses under fiscal' constraint, students themselves are- 
under a lot of pressure to abandon Occupational training at the secondary 
level. This is happening for the fol lowing' interrel ated set of causes: * 
1) to -obtain a hi hg school diploma, students must now pass, an examina-. 
tion of proficiency in English and mathematics; 2) this means in effect, 
that the number of "required" academic courses that lower achieving - 
students must- take has been increased; 3) as'noted, schoo,l districts '- ' 
are dropping the sixth period of the high school curriculum, producing * 
a double squeeze on lower achieving students in taking electives and 
vocational courses as generally classified as electives; 4) in earlier 
y.ears, many secondary stucjents in California arranged, their school 
programs to take a heavy 'load of vocational courses during 'the regular 
school year and' made up their academic work in the summer, but'-now the 
districts hfye discontinued most summer .school programs, ( thus making * 
the double^sq^eeze a triple squeeze. Points 3 and 4 above are defi- 
nitely rela.tecfto fiscal constraint in California. . ' ' 



In New York City, we were strongly impressed with the deteriorated, 

* * * . ** 

antiquated condition of equipment in vocational institutions at both 
the secondary and postsecondary levels. The exception is" Fashion 
Institute of Technology, which is superlatively equipped, thanks to 
its aggressive and entrepreneurial administration. Lack 'of high quality . 

.up-to-date equipment-at the postsecondary level is apparent in flew' York 
City, but this deficiency 'may well affect postsecondary institutions 
inmost states, in which the state government is' short of funds. Eq i uip- 
m^nt purchase is a budget item that is readily deferred, on the one 
hand. On the other, we note that the federal government gives relatively 
little financial support to those kinds of postsecondary institutions 
that s.upply most of vocational education at the. postsecondary level, 
naniely^ community colleges. Most federal money for postsecondary 
institutions comes in two forms': research grants and contracts, and 

'aid to students. Neither form helps much institutions that do little 
research and that maintain, by tradition, low fees for tuition. Hence, 
the sources of equipment money are mainly two: state general budget 
and federal voGa'tional aid. When the state itself is short of funds., 
the federal "vocational money, being spread over secondary as wgll as 

.pbstsecondary institutions and being divided among a large -set of 

expenditure objectives, is unlikely- to meet the^need. If there is a 
\ * 

shortage of technological manpower in the United Staes, one reason 
may be the problem we just cited. 

1 . C. Court-Ordered Desegregation . Several of the city school, 
districts , are under court orders to desegregate^ the pub1ic*schools 4 In , 
two of the cities we visited,, desegreation orders have had\a direct affect 



on vocational education enrollment and on the organization of secondary 

* ? * . * 

vocational education- *~ * 

In Boston, the court has imposed- a strict racial balance 'require- 

' ment that apglies specifically to ^vocational programs, .Since voca- , 

* > » » 

tional programs in Boston are located in high'schoals in racially 
segregated white neighborhoods., enrollments in* these programs -have, 
always been predominantly white/ Under Judge -Garrity 1 s desegregation 
order, a racial balance of approximately 50 per-cent white and 50 percent 

black student^must be maintained in each of these .programs. Because 1 , 

• * * • • 

**** * < 

6f the continued racial strife, many black students are unwilling to 
enroll in, the vocational programs in thesg schools. As a result, voca- * 
tional programs atre under-enrolled, because in order, to maintain the 
racial balance, white students are not permitted to fill the empty • 
places. /The effect of the desegregation order to date hafs been to 
increase minority enrollments in vocational education while reducing- 1 
"the total vocational v enrollment. A§ _y/e, stated above^ the response 
.of Boston, to this prpblem has been to build a hand-some\ new facility • 
for occupational training *in Roxbury, a minority^ community. The, 
Hubert Humphrey center, emphasizing computer-based, high technology V 

* • A' • - . , • " i < 

instruction delivered tot 1 students* in. an individualized fashion, is* 

• ; ' . 

expected to attract white and minority students roughly equal pro- . 
pprtions. <. 

. ^ ^ ^ * ,i • 

In Houston, the school district has responded to the. court is 

/■ 

desegregation o^der in pgrt by changing the organization of vocational 
.'education with the district. Houston has concentrated many of its 
vocational* programs in career concentration high srchools ttat % are' 

x \ ' ■■■ ' * ' ... V . - 



open to students^ throughout the district. We were tolct by district 
administrators that 'enrollments* in these "nagpet n vocational high 
schools. are maiMtained.wi thin the guidel ines ,for 'racial balance 
established bythe couft. , ~ 

Other cities have used superior vocational ^education programs 
as "magnets^ to increase social integration* in particular schpols, 
though nbt as extensively a^rc4k)u§ton. "For ekaraple,,' Chicago adopted 
a policy that aVlows students, to transfer -to a School outside* tKeir • 

- . • . u , • . 

residential attendaace area for integration purposes if the. receiving . _ 

school is under-enrolled; The district has developed a superior*- program 

in. computer sciences'* at a predominantly white high school that'is now 

being used -as a "magnet" program to draw black students from other schools 

: \\b-/ Collective Bargaining . Except in one instance, collective * 

b^rgciining did not appear to -have a strong independent influence*on 

vocational education, but that instance -is. Worth rioting. In Boston, 
• i • •« 

some of the central office administrators appeared to beTieve that the 

new Hubert Humphrey Center could only be successful if it were staffed, . 

with a "new'brekd" of teacher; the kind of teacher who had a high level 
<6f technical skills, was thoroughly, at home in a computerised setting 
'and yet was able to teach students bver a very wide rangp of academic 

ability. 'The administrators thus sought to make a nationwide recruitment 
.Wort, to staff the "institution 'afresh. Boston i,s affected by declining 
; enrollments and. 1s suffering I'ayoffs of teacjfers from regular* staff; 

At the' time of our visit to Boston, the unions were d&nanding that the 

* ***' *» • • " * , 

new occupational training facility be staffed by teachers- already, employed 
^in the ^s ton systtn^ If .this^interpj^tat'ion is correct, one might 5ay<*; 
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• it is possible that teachers* unions ejxert a dampening influence on^ 
program innovatior^-in; ^vocational ^education. 

On the other hand, we were*toT& in Los Angeles and Chicago that 
teachers of vocational subjects were paid-on the average at 'considerably 
in excels of academic teachers and Vhat' the teaclWs 1 unions raised no 
particular objection. This kind of flexibility in^salary'policy allowed 

* 4. 

the distracts to be more competitive in bicMing for skilled persons, 
persons who. may have, marry alternatives for employment' in the private 
sector, to serve as teachers in vocational education. • ( 

0 • 

VH. The, Federal Role in Vocational Education in the Citie s 1 * 

The Vocational. Education .Act does not express a specific federal 
poTicy, regarding the cities. • However, the 1976 Educational Amendments 
require states to use, certain criteria in intra-state --allocations of 
VEA funds that would seem to favor many of the large urian school 
districts. These criteria include economic depression 5 of the area 
served by the district, high rates of unemployment^ the area, and ' ' \ 
ldcal^needs for services to disadvantaged students, handicapped students,* 
and. students of limited -English 'proficiency. The federal guidelines ' 
regarding intra-state distribution of federal vocational money are' ' " 
so ambigdou# and contracfictbry that 'states vary widely in their dtstri- ' ' 
bution process and in, their treatment 6f the large cities. Indeed, one _ 
of the cri'teria'states*are -required t 0> use in their.formulas , relative ' 
financial ability, works in general to the detriment olf the large cities. 
Cities are frequently seen to be "rich" in assessed valuation per student*. 
Many. observers -hold this ^showing of relative wealth to be. fic.ti-onal, 
or an artifact of the process of measurement! •-•„*•' 
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In the cities. we visited, several vocational* education adminis — 
tutors -expressed concern about the share of federal VEA funds, being 
allocated -to the cities by the states. In four of the .seven cfties, 
the dfstrtct administrators stated that the distribution .formulas dis- . 
criminated against tjie-cities, in that the district did not receive 
VEA funds in proportion to the district's enrollments. * In tfcree' citiff, * ■ 
the administrators reported that they were Ideated fairly under the ± 
state's distribution formula." Jn Los Angeles, a School district offTciaT""' 

■described California's distribution policy a» "designed for the cities." 

\ \ - • ' ' • * ■ ■ 

A. The Impact- of -VEA Euntis . As Table VI 1 1-8 shows, the^federal 

sndre of the. total vocational education budget in the cities visi'ted' • 

varied from approximately 2 percent in Dade County^to 11 percent 'in'Chicag'o.' 

Similarly, we found wide variation among' the cfties the perception of the 

.value and influence of thefederal vocational education dollars. For 4 ** 
example, Illinois distributes VEA funds , on a^ cost-reimbursement basis, so 
Chicago -is not required- to submit an application for VEA funds that * 
detail plans for the expenditures'- of federal funds, nor .does the 
district separately account for^the expenditures of funds "by source. 
In Chicago', therefore, V£A dollars are equivalent to general revenue- 
sharing funds and have little effect 'except to-increase the vocational w 

'"education budget by -11 percent. ' . v \ " 

'A Since Colorado^ -distributes o^ver half of its VEA\fun,ds to post-' • 

" ' 9 \ 7 ' ' ' - 

secondary institutions,, the federal; dollars allocated tkthe .Denver 

Public Schools represent only-four percent of the districts' vocational 



education .budget.. District administrators reported "VEA money 4s simply •. 
too smalj an amount spread' over too many categories to have any, Impact 
at all. \ -•' <* '\ ' 
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* Do School district Administrators.- Think the Cities 
<t .Get Their "Fait Share" of VEA Funds?* < 



"Ratio of Proportion of State 
VEA Funds to Proportion of 
>' Enrollments, 1978-79 - 
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* YES NO 


ifiecofidary 


Postsecondary 


BOSTON " 




X 






CHICAGO 




X- 


.91 


1.59 

A - 


DENVER 


X 




1.27 


1.97 


"HOUSTON 










LOS ANGELES 


X 


c 


1.46* 9 


.94* 


MIAMI • 5 . 




X 






■ NEW YORK CITY : 




X 







^Source: Interviews apd calculations based on information 
supplied by the states* and state accountability ^ 
v ' , * < reports. v . * 



* Based on 1977-78 data. ' 
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School District Vocational Education Budget' ' ' 
And Federal VEA .Share, 1980-81 
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'Total Vocational 
Education budget 


VEA Funds . 


Percent' 


• 




BOSTON 




$1 .6 mill ion 






t f* ' 


CHICAGO ' /■ 


^>oo mi I lion 


$6,0 mrlliorf ^ 


11% 






•DENVER ' ■ . 

V • » 


$11 million 


* 

* + $466, Q00, 


.4%- ' 






HOUSTON : ' 
' ' 


$25 million ■ 


. $2.0^411 ion 


O/o 
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* • •* 


LVjgELES* ' 


$48 million 


$4?t) million • 


8% 


* 




DApflptlMTY- (MIAMI) 


$58 million - 


$1 .4'million 


2% • 


• 


- 


NEW' YORK CITY 

• ^ 
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Source:. Interviews with the vocati.onaT' education' directors in eagh 
.'. of the* city school districts? 
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*'Los Angeles data from California VEA Accountability Report, ' 
1978-7.9. ' 
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f\ .Thetienvef Community College vocational administrators'similarly . 
^regard VEA funds^as hiving little or no effect. .While postsecondary . 
institutions 'receive. aVelatively Urge share of the VEA funds, the, 
community* college administrators do*not 'regard federal dollars as 
.additional -revenues but as 'supplanting part of the jtate's share 

1 > *s . > . • • • 

of the institution's total. budget. Administrators reported that the 

legislature appropriated state 'funds fgr th£ community colleges^ 

after the amount of federal revenues is known, reducing the state share 

- , 

, " <» • • * 
of the budget by an equal amount. ^ 
* • * \ * 

\* In'oth&r city School districts, however, administrators-sawlfederal 
vocational ^ducatio|T^d^llars -as being of greater importartce. In Miami, 
federal fui^s were said to be* "essential" for programs for special 
populations, ^funding services, that, would not be'provided without* the 
federal categorical requirements. * In Los Angeles, the district voca-. 
tional ^administrators* asserted that federal. .dollars "save" vocational 

education in the comprehensive high 'schools, since vocational education 

* • •» • ■ « 

^is.not a schpol , district priority Anfl has a weak claim on shrinking 

school district funds. • In -New York, federal vocational education funds 

\ 

aid the district 4 with equipment purchases and", while At is not enough - 
to keep the pr$gram» up-to-date in equipment, the /iscal constraints* 
of the district ra$e the federal contribution important. * 

Despite tire variation in the perception of city vocational adminis- 

J r 

tratorssregarding the impact of VEA funds on vocational education, the 
general assessment is that in no instance is the federal share large 
enough to aid the districts materially in meeting federal objectives. 
This' is with regard to the direct effect of .federal funds. Indicectfy, 



there may be a stronger effect.. We were told in several cities .that 

federal regulations help to protect the state and JlocaT^mtri tuitions 

to vocatibnaTeducation, in the. face of budget cutbacks generally, and*- . 

of course, one cannot have federal regulations without federal money. 
t 

This indirect effect, if it exists in truth, -could be important to , the. 
target .populations .listed in the federal legislation. When the cities' 
reduce spending on vocational education (in real terms), they seek to 
substitute cheap programs for expensive. Some of these cheaper programs, 
such as drafting, graphics, and computer programming (cheaper when its 
possible to tie into the district's own mainframe computer) , may look' 
modern and ap-to-date, but theyralso are programs,. that appeal mainly to 
bookish students who are comfortable in the academic track anyway.' They 
may have less appeal to disadvantaged males who might prefer a program 
in truck driving. City districts under financial pressure also reduce 
offerings^ night and in the summer — in Los Angeles, the summer 
vocational training activity has been virtually abandoned — and services 
provided outside regular school hours/months have held particular 
attraction for disadvantaged and minority persons. Finally, counseling 
and placement services are likely to be an ehr}fr victim of budget ?ut.s, 
and all these activities are especially useful 'to .members of target 
populations. Hence, we conclude^ that if the federal regulations help 
protect the state/local contributions to vocational education, then' • 
federal involvement* may be beneficial to target populations even when 
the apparent direct contribution of federal money is small. 

B. Problems wi th VE/j Funds . » During the site visits, district 
vocational education^ administrators discussed three primary problems 
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associated with the use'of federal funds under the Vocational Education 
Act: 1) restrictions on e the use of. federal funds, 2) excess cost" 

♦ 

accounting,* and 3) the reporting^ burden imposed by VEDS-. In these large 
district£,*the most problematic aspects of the law are v the restrictions 
on the use to which" the districts may, apply federal vocational funds. 

1. Restrictions . We found thcjt there is a great deal of confusion 

among local administrators between wha't are federal requirements and 

what are 'restrictions that have been imposed by the states: In several " 

instances, di§trict complaints about federal limitations on the way the. 

federal funds were spent were, in fact, state regulations. 

A typical example of state imposed restrictions -is the requirement 

< - 

that federal ,mpn,ey be spent on n|w programs. For example, in Massa- 
chusetts, the state permits districts to spend a maximum of 10 percent* 
of their basic grant for maintenance of existing programs, the rest 
must be spent to establish new programs. Additionally, the district 
must aspire the state* that new programs will be locally supported 
within three years.' In the present situation of fiscal crisis, this 
requirement creates disincentives for Boston to apply for federal money; 

2. Excess Costs . In order to apply for federal funds 'al located 
under setasides for handicapped' and disadvantaged students, districts i 
are required -to' account 'for the excess costs of vocational education 
for handicapped and disadvantaged students mainstreamed in regular 
vocational programs. Excess costs are defined as expenditures .exceeding 
the average expenditures per student for non-handicapped and non-disad- 
vantaged students*. Several of the districts reported difficulty det$r«* 
mining their excess costs for student?Win^^med in regular programs. 

* * • 
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1 * *• * 

Accounting systems are simplknot organized in'a manner that would, 
enable a district to determinktcosts per student by program. 

The defin-ition of both excess costs and disadvantagement were 
described by one postsecondai^ -administrator as "so nebulous that. we 
are afraid to make a claim for fear of an audit." A more typical response 
to the problem of excess cost accounting, however," is for districts to, 
apply for the setaside funds for special classes or facilities, where" 
only disadvantaged or* handicapped students are served. In addition to 
making it easier for the* district to document excels costs, the full- 
costs such special programs nay Be considered excess cdst's. Thus, 
the excess cost provision of the Act* creates an incentive for districts 

ft f 4 « 

i * "*** 

to segregate special population students in special program, defeating 
the federal priority to mainstream special students whenever possible. 

.3. Reporting Burden . Moj|t of the large city school districts 
di<3 not consider -the reportingSurden imposed, by VEDS to be a major. 
,-probW. In districts of tnis size, data management at the district 
level is more routinely handled and the VEDS requirements have^been 
more easily absorbed than might be true in smaller d-istricts 

At the postsecondary level, however, vocational- education adminis- 
trators questioned the utility of the VEDS data for postsecondary and . 
adult programs since the enrollment data is^col lected ,in a- form more - 
suitable to secondary institutions. Reported enrollments do not 
accurately reflect the .actual number of persons served since many programs 
are open-entry, open-exit. • . ' ' • . 

c - Changes City Vocational Education Administrators Would Like to ' 
See in Federal Policy. In discussions 'with. school* district superintendents 

- • "'' . . ' * 400 • - . • / • 



and vocational education dir6c|ors* at both the secondary and postsecondary 

levels, 1 a number of administrators have suggested changes in federal . 

policy that would benefit cities. * v 

First, in districts v/here s^ate allocation procedures were said t * 

to discriminate against the cities, ^ome administrators suggested that 

-the federal VEA funds be allocated directly to the cities, bypassing^ 

the state agency.. These administrators* felt that federal intent was 
» > * 

not being realized in the state's distribution formula -and that the *" 

cities would receive a larger share if. the federal vocational education 

''funds were allocated directly from the federal government. 

M 

A second suggestion that we frequently heard was that federal 
furftis should carry fewer categorical spending requirements and less 
regulation, both state and, federal so that the, limited resources could 
be-more effectively targeted on local, needs. Under present legislation, 
it was argued,' federal money "is spread' so thinly (.among priorities), 

f x 'i- 'k 

it doesn't make much- of ai) impact on. anything."" ' - 

Two district officials made specif id suggestions for the use of ' 
federal -vocational education money. The Vocational education director 
in Chicago felt that, vocational educatioj^ money ought to be directed " 
toward ^improving the connection between frivate industry and vocational 
education, He believed it was^ wasteful efnd increasingly out of range V ' 
of school district budgets" to duplicate ^pens^e equipment and costly ' 
facilities within the school systerm HeJuggeTted^that 'school. districts 
•should use-the facilities of industry t||rain students on up-to-date 
equipment In realistic settings.. Specially, he proposed that federal 
money be<£sed to establish tax credits ,|r private industry that would ' 
increase capital formation on the condition that eligibility for such. ' 
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v credits depend upon enrollment of 'vocational students in cooperative 
programs that^used industry equipment for vocational training. 

The superintendent of- -the Houston School District,, in discussing 
the heed for improving secondary education in general, said that voca- 
tional or "career concentration- 1 high schools M, show the most promise 
for motivating kids and insuring, integration. " He suggested that 
^federa.l vocational education money could be directed toward establishing 
these kinds of schools.. f 
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Conclusions 

Tn 'summary, the main* conclusions we draw about vocational education 

in the cities from our site visits to the seven- major urban school 

-df&rirts ar% £he following: * _ * v 

■ • • ■ * 

1) Vocational education programs in vocational high schools and 
"area vocational centers are generally superior to those ^in 
y comprehensive hfgh schools. . ? * 

• * » 

2} Vocational : eddcat>6n programs )br adults and postsecoridary 
t s'tuden.t$\afe ^nerally superior to those at the secondary ' 
tevel . % ■ > • ^ 

. ,3) t Barriers to- access to high--qttaHty .vocational programs .continue 

• * * • • V 

to exist for special populations: minorities, women, the 
■ • *• 

' \ handicapped ■, the disadvantaged, and students of 1 invited English 

• - . prof icieacy,, for at least .the following -reasons': . / ' 

a)^ 'Geographic. location df /rograrfi? * 

y .b) Lirni'tations'ort .size of programs ^ 

c) Admission requirements 

• ' » * 

d) Restricted job entry. * . ': ' ' 



4) Local economic conditions are of primary importance in influenci 

* 

the outcome of vocational education programs, * 

5.} Federal Vocational- Education AcWunds have little direct.* 

— L impact .on either quality- of vocational education in the cities 

* • 

. or access' of all^perso.ns, but particularly special populations, 
to -high quality vocational education, * *' % 
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(Jhapter IX. 

TheJj[uture Interest of the Federal Government... " 

™ in Vocational Education ' "> v * 

* - » 

In the preceding Chapters, we have summarized major portions of 

'the work that we in PONVER carried forward; under NIE" contract #400,-78-0039 . m 

This chapter, which concludes our final Report, offers our observations * 

on the appropriate role of the Federal 'government in vocational education: 
• 

Our pbservations are based primarily on what we learned in*our intensive* 
study of vocational education during the period of our contract.* r* * 

We take up two topics: (1) deficiencies" in existing federal ' * • 
legislation, and (2) 'proposals to make Federal interventions more effective 

.The first topic is a restatement and elaboration of the grotimi we 'covered 

J - ^ j 

, in Chapter I. . * 

With regard to topic {2)> we /state our major assumption: the- * 

# 

Federal government should continue to provide special assistance to 
certain groups who have difficulty .in finding and holding a good Jab. 
Traditionally, thos^ groups have been identified as women,' tf^e popr, 

4 *# v. 

minorities, non-English speaking persons, and the handicapped! ]/}e 
believe the objective^. as incorporated in Federal vocational education 

acts from \%3 to 1976 is laudatory and that- 'the identification "of 4 f 

\ > r.- . , - , • ^ 

target populations, except for 'the exclusion of minorities, is. basically 
correct. Our concern,; then, is not with historic Federal objectives but' 
with the relative impatience , of' Federal legislation, as it has' existed * 
in the past, to* accomplish those objectives. . 
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• I. Deficiencies in Existing Federal Legislation for Vocation al Education. . " - " 

• " 7"""! ~7"~ " . ~ " — ; 

* In our>f?ev/, the Federal legislation puffers from four' major , deficiencies; 
1) ambiguous objective's «and ineffective administration,' 2^ inefiecinve 
matching requirements, 3.) excessive data collection and reporting, and 
4);' inadequate coordination 'with other federal policy concerning education 
and occupational training. Each of these needs ^elaboration. * 

•A. Ambiguous Objectives and Ineffective Adniinistration . the Vocational 

• . " * * 

Education Act i«s an ambitidus piece ojf legislation. Section 101 of the 

v • « ; j * — ^ 
1976 Amendlngnts -sets .forth seven* majorCobjeetiVes to --be served by the 

Act: '1) improved planning, 2) program improvement, 3) program development; * 

4) program maintenance (where necessary),' 5) elimination of sex'dfscri'mination 

and sex stereotyping, 6) part-time employment of youths who need income 

to continue vocational training, and 7) improved access for all" persons ; % 

in all communities to high qual i ^vocational education, "to accomplish 

these aifns, Congress appropriated only $784 million for FY 1980! fn 

s r \ 

some respects, the primary, shortcoming of VEA is that.it attempts to do "* v ' 
too much with- too little, spreading federal dollars so thinly over numerous 
objectives that none is adequately addressed. * 

Nevertheless, the problems are more severe tha'n a 'simple shortage 
of resources. Presently, both the legislation and the regulations, are ' ' 
so fraught with ambigu-i ties and. contradictions that' no amount of money • ' 

would likely achieve the Congress' purposes. .Take, for example, the , * * 

- • " (\ • ' > ' " 

aim to 1 spend money in accoraa\j,c>^rith projections of future labor market 

.needs, eliminating or. constricting. programs ^imparting skills for which v 

there is little demand ajid expanding those where shortages are most 

severe. Although a sensible objeqtive'in the abstract, this country 
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has thus far esch^jved the kind olF "national economic planning and central] zed 
•education, system that might make sucfv an aim attainable*. Latking amy * 
cdhtrol ov.er the. contraction -and expansion of varioy;s sectjor$- v of the 
economy, as well as over. hiring.. and. jlisnrissing- teachers- at the local * . 
ilevel, states prepare 'thicjc.dpcuments, of detailed figures t on labor 
'market supply and demaQd T that # are largely Mgnbred^by aH concerned*. The' 
expianatio/i for" such wiaa'spread-disdStn .is the^sate of the art' — the " . - 
"need for better manpower glanning" -J? a frequent «f&f rain' - T but the simple 
•.truth is' thaf^no "matter"' how^actura te tHe numbers,, neither* the economy nor 
the fitfucatfon sysfe'm is sufficiently centpat'izBd tmd controllable to use - . 
the, data effectively.- Consequently * -a major req^irem&tf of VEA allocation 
of resources in conjunction with -estimates- of labor rfta^ket rfeetft"--M-s an 

- r ; . - ' y * 

<gxerGise in ".frustration that irivi testates, to perpetuate^be fiction . 

that it -can be done pre^isfely^ . a-' • *~ 41 < - " c 

Even if sensible procedures £auld be, developed to target. funds to 

support programs "which are new to the area to be served and which are - 

designed to meet new and emerging'lnanpowfir needs and job opportunities 

in the area," it is likely that -the objective would conflict with another 

. * 

major aim of the act, to direct funds to economically depressecf-areas 
and a>eas with high rates of unemployment. Areas with new and emerging 
labor market needs and new job oppqrtuni ti^s^are more likely to be 
growing, .economically vigorous communities with low unemployment. 
Which purpose is to^ave priority? If both are to be serv&d, would* 6 * 

not this* conflict with another provision of the act that prohibits 

\ * ■ 

states from allocating funds "on the bas'is of per capita enrollments 
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or through matching of local expenditures on a uniform percentage basis?" 
.Congress apparently 'intended states to concentrate federal ' dollars on 
particular purposes and' in- particular "areas. However, if "funds are 
to be allocated both to economically depressed areas and_ to areas .with - 
new and emerging' labor market' needs, there- are very few areas of any * ' 
state- that would not qualify for assistance. jk. 
'* Other provision's of the legislation attempt to qual ify 'these, two 
•'requirements and target funds more precisely., but the language Ts 
frequently vague or inappropriate. Thus, states are directed to- use 
as the' "two most important factors in determining funds distribution . 
1} -"relative financial abili'ty," and 2) "the relative number of concen- 
tration of low-income families or individual^." The regulations define 
relative 1 financial ability as either property wealth per capita or 
local tax effort. Despite the fact that neither of these can easily 
be measured by most LtAs, the first is a particularly poor choice because 
it ignores household income. When relative financial ability is defined 
in this, manner, a number. of "high wealth" L-EAs will contain substantial 
numbers of low-income households. r Consequently, v the intent to direct 
funds to bEAs with concentrations of low-income families inconsiderably - 
weakened, . ' * • toss? 1 

■More often,, rather than elaborating, the regulations 'simply repeater, 
the ambiguous language of the legislation, for example, what constitutes" * 

an "economically depressed" area, or -a "high" rate of unemployment is 

» 

never clearly defined. # -What does it mean' "to give "'priority" or "greatest 
weight" to some factors over others? If states are not 'permitted to 
allocate funds on the basis of per capita enrollments or uniform rates 
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or reimbursement, hop close may a state com* to a uniform distribution 

without being considered out of 'compl i'ance? k - , > * l " 

* * * j 

* i i. * w 

While the lack. of clear directions from Congress has caused much 
confusion about proper uses of federal VEA funds, the lack of adequate 
technical . assistance to states in designing funds distriblr&jlpn/sys terns 



has created additional ^roDiems'. " Probably no ot&^p aspect of the legislation 

hais generated ^re frustration and confusTon than the procedures by Which 

states, allocate, federal money to eligible recipients. OVAE requires * 

states to emp,1<# formulas /for allocating funds under Sections 120, 134, 140, 

and^lSO bu€ has been unabl e' to^provide states wiljj^clear examples of * ' 

acceptable procedures. In this regard/ the legislation is singularly + 

Unhelpful; even the term ^formula't^ppe^rs .nowhere in the legislation, 

let alone clear instructions $bout definitions of yari appropriate 

weights, and mathematical relationships among the. various criteria. 

Unfortunately* OVAE has not had the technical expertise, to develop / 

appropriate models ox clear guidelines. Nor has the agency been able 

accurately to evaluate .state-designed procedures; in some instances, 

senstble approaches have been declared out of compliance, while more 

^often procedures that are mathematical nonsense have been approved:. 

In short, jinTess some of the major areas^ of confusion ar,e resolved* 

by Tegislation y-joone of the primary aims of- the Vocational Education Act 0 

is likely to be addressed effectively. Without 'cleared directions from 

thft Congress, 0VAE% is .apparently un%t>le to give states direct answers to 

questions that frave been troubling them since regulations v/pre first 

i 

issued in October 1977, As late; as Decembey 12, 1980, OVAE is still 

*• * i 
anable to be any more specific on funding issues other; than to i$11 
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"states in >the Federal* Register that they must.^ive ."weight to the ' 
priority -factors described in section 106(a)(5)(A) in conjunction with 
the allocation factors described in section 106(a) (5^) (i)..." This - 

f is nd more edjfyirfg than the Regulations issued three years earlier. 

B.v Ineffective Matching' Requirements . With the' exception of funds 
allocated under Section. 140 and Section 150(d) , .states are required to 
match federal fQnds dollar for dollar. Although thi)s. requirement may 
have^stimulated spending for vocational education in the ;early years 
the Act, it now has 1 ittle* positive impact on state allocations! Even 
the*r?6gui cement tli^t^tates match hal^qf the excess costs' of programs 
for the handicapped and disadvantaged has not^had the intended effect / • 
of increasing state .expenditures. On the contrary, expenditures" may • J 
actually have diminished' in* several states unable to administer the - 
excess cost : pro visions effectively/ ^t. least three < features o;f.the . 

.present legislation* undenrn*ne -the potential importance of. the matching 
requirement: 1) allowing states, to' marteh federal dollars -on an aggregate 
basis, 2} failing to prescribe maintenance, of effort 'requirements^hat 

are' adjusted f b'r "inflation, and 3) unrealistic requirements for accounting 

* * • , • * * * • «», „ 

excess costs. . m * % \ 

, « ■ * * »«<» ^ 

A/J Aggregate Matching : ' ' To satisfy the patching requirements,, states 

must demonstrate thaV total state and local expenditures *f or vocational/' 

education equaled or exceeded .'federal expenditures under Subparts 2, 3, - 

t* ' ' ' .'*'.< 
and 5. With the exception of -funds 'se'taside .for the' disadvantaged and-. 

Funds distributed utller Section' l^S may be. used to cover "the full 
costs of special vocational education' programs for the disadvantaged. Funds 
distributed under Section .150(d) may be used to cover 90 percent of consumer 
and homemaking education in economically depressed areas.' 
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handicapped*,.^' state has any difficulty- meeting this requirement. On the 
ayeragQi. 'the ratio of state and local dollars to federal dollars' is< now 
about nine to one f9:l) with v Jthe ratti 6 exfceeding' fifteen to ope (15:1) 
in ahhumber of states.* In no*' state is the* ratio less than three to one. 

/ Permitting states to match vyi th state and local expenditures' in 
the aggregate has two' consequences.. Firsts it 'means that the criteria 




federal 'dollars only; they have no influence on* the required .dollars 
Of 'state matching -funds.. The funding'. formulas developed to respond to 



the Congress 1 objectives* distribute only fecteral' funds. Consequently, " 
the distribution of the" match -may 'bear no" relation to the distribution 
of federal funds'. In fact, linger present law, there is nothing to f 
prohibit states from allocating matching funds in such a w^y that the 
result's^of allocate federal funds are completely offset by the, pattern 
of state* and local spending,, «• 

Second, * a,llowincps'tates ( to include local dollar! in, the match may - 
be further, diluting the impact of federal exp&ndftures. A major aim * 
of the federal legislation- is ameliorating the effects of limited ability 
^to^pay. local expenditures' are likely to be positively correlated with 
ability to pay, % State^dollars, on the other hand,. are usually allocated 
in equal amounts per student or, in many cases, inversely to ability to 
pay with\poore^ districts receiving larger amounts per student. Conse- 
qDently, in states where state expenditures are a 'relatively small fractio 
of total expenditures, permitting- states to include local dollars in the 
match may weaken the equalizing impact of federal dollars. 
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A hypothetical example will help- to clarify this point. Consider ' 
a state with only two districts, A and B, each with one vocational 
education student. The tabW below summarizes the source of revenues for 
expenditures for vocational education, 6 District A, a weal thy district, 



Vocational Education Expenditures 
in a Hypotjjjetical State 



District 'A District B State Total 



Local 
Stpite 
'Federal 



$ 8'50 


$250 


• $1,100 


50 


. 50 


100 


1 00- 


200 


300 


$1,000 


> $500 


$1,500 



spends $850 per student from local funds 'and reef eves $50 per student 
from the state. Distritt R, a poor district^ can spend -only $200 per 
student from local revjenyes and also receives $50 per students from the 
^state'. Following federal requirements that VEA funds be allocated vtfth 
attentipn to relative financial ability, the 'state allocates twice as 

much VEA money per stucfent to B than to A. Matching requirements are . 

u • > 

satisfied becairse ^total state and local expenditures are four times ' ' * 

federal ($1,200 to $300, or 4:1). 

State expenditures, however, are dnly one-third of federal expendi- 

tures. s Consider what would happen if ttfe match applied to state dollars 

ohly. To continue to receive VEA funds*, this hypothetical state would 

have to increase spending by $200- Even if the state continued to allocate 

state funds in equal amounts per*"^tudent, witkan additional $100 going to 

both A and B, B would be, ^elativeljy better off. Its expenditures - 

would increase by 20* percent compajred to 10 percent for A. 

* * > 

' ill . 



- Nevertheless, the- spending gap between A and B would not Harrow. 
B would still be spending $500 per student less than A ($600 compared 
to $1,100 where prior to cffarlging the matching' requirement , expenditures 
were $500 and $1,000, respectively). Consequently, an s even more effective 
matching requirement would not only limit the" match to state funds Jput 
also require the state matching dollar to be distributed in the same 
fashion as the federal dollar. Under this rule, every federal dollar 
jtfoultf carry a state dollar. with it, and in our hypothetical stSre, B's , 
'position would improve considerably^ B would receive $200 io state 

funds and $200 in, federal funds for' a total of $550. A would receive 

* ft 

$100 in state funds and $100 in federal funds' for a total of $1 ,*05jQ. ' 
>> \ - . 

Now, not only is B relatively better off than; A (enjoying a 30 percent 
increase compared to a 5 percent increase for. A), but the spending gap 

9 

has narrowed from $500 to- $400-($l , 050 - $650-). 

To summarize, Congress would achieve a much 'greater .impact by 
requiring states to match federal funds- wi'th state dollars only and 
further stipulating that the matching state .dollar be allocated unSer 
the-same formula, as federal funds. ^ States, 'of cqurse," would be free, 
to distribute'state funds in excess of the 50i-50 "match in any way^they . 
see fit. Short of such changes"., the present matching requirements are. 
meaningless and should be eliminated. ' 

' 2 - 'Maintenance of Effort . Section 106(a>)(6) explicitly prohibits 
using VEA funds, to supplant state and local funds. To. enforce this 
requirement, 1 Section 111 (b)(1) further stipulates that no state and " 
no LEA 'shall receive VEA funds unless* expenditures per student or ' 
aggregate expenditures' are equa-1 to those of the preceding fiscal year. 
Subsequent, regulations interpreted this Section as allowing up to five^ 



'percent slippage. For example, a sfete spending $10 million for voca- 
tional education in one fiscal year and $9,6 mi VI ion in the succeeding 
is considered to be maintaining fiscal effort' because expenditures 
'ave not decline^ by more than five percent. 




In a state where VEA funds amount to only 10 percent or less' of 

totar expenditures,, it* is easy to see that this liberal interpretation 

•of the* maintenance of effort -requirements 'could quickly lead to federal 

'funds supplanting state and focal 'funds. -Permitted to reduce spending 

by up to five percent, states could completely supplant within two 

years. Moreover, in. these times of double digit inflation, the '"five 

*- •* 
percent- rule" could lead to reductions in real terms of 15 'percent or 

more. For example, with an inflation rate of lO^percent, a state* 
spending $10 million the previous year-would have to spend $11 million 
the next merely to maintain effort in real te'rms. If instead it spent 
pnly $9. 6 . mi 11 ion", in reaT terms it would be spending only 87% of* the 
amount expended the previous year. * ♦ \ 

. *Tn short, as presently written and interpreted, the maint}ejiance of*, 
effort requirements are meaningless. States are, in ef'fect, frjse to 

supplant legally despite prohibitions in the law. Unless Congress is 

« ' ' '•■'«, 
prepared to require maintenance of effort in real Wms — either in the 

\ - 

aggregate or on the basis of expenditures per student the -requirements 
should be eliminated. Otherwise, they produce only wasteful paperwork 
and evaluation. . " > 

' 3; Excess Costs. Funds allocated under 'the 10 percent setas.ide 
.for the handicapped and 20 percent setaside for the disadvantage* are to. " 
-be used to pay .for up to 50 percent of the excess costs of vocational 
education .for handicapped and disadvantaged students. For students 



main streamed /in regylar vocational education programs, excess costs % C 
are defined as expenditures exceeding ,the average expenditure per student 
for non-handicappetl and non-disadvantaged students, For example, if 
average expenditures per'student are $1,000 for non-handicapped and 
no'n- disadvantaged students, and a district spends "$1 ,500 on a handicapped . 
student'~m £■ regular- program, excess costs are $500, and the district 
wbuTd.be 'eligible to- receive up to,$250 in federal setaside funds. , 
For students in special classes' or facilities,' tffe full costs may 
be' 'Considered *excess costs. ; * , 

Although the excess cost rule was intended *to increase state and 
local spending on vocational education for'hancHcapped and disadvantaged 
students, it is possi^ that it has had the opposite effect. Faced 
with severe budget strains, a number of LEAs claim fchey are unable • 
to cover hal'f of excess costs and therefore either return or do not 
apply for setaside funds. Furthermore, ^nany LEAs report great difficulty 
in even determining what excess costs are. Accounting systems are not 
organized to^keep track of expenditures in such a fashion, and it is 

* * * 

not clear how they could be reorganized, even if the cost could be justified 
relative to the amount of federal funds -involved. 'Consequently, at -least ' 
as far as concerns mainstreamed' students, it is likely that excess costs 
are not being reported accurately by districts willing to risk an audit 
and may be discouraging others from using .setaside funds at all. Al<so 
troublesome is the fact that LEAs may count the full cost of special 
programs as excess costs. This creates » strong incent^/e to spend VEA ' - 
funds only on special programs, which may in turn discourage LEAs from • 
mainstreaming disadvantaged aftd handicapped students. 

• ' " • ■ • : v ■ 
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Finally* allof this concern wi ^accounting falls to address the 



9 

ERIC 
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fundamental question .concerning what |^es of services, and programs 
di sadvantaged. and handicapped students $re actually receiving. The 
primary objective is to'jmprove the.acce.ss of- these students to high' 
quality vocational education programs*',; Neither the setasides nor\he 
excess cost requirements have any effect on <thi's._objective. As long- 
as these funds are expended' on th^e istudents LEAs are not accouft^le 
for the quality, of services offered. ' In'the absence of such accountability, 
setasides and excess cost requirements create. needlessly complicated 
administration of funds. 'J • ■ 

c - Reporting Requirements . Tfl£ Vocational Education Act requires* * 
extensivfe reporting by states and LE^\s . States are required to submit, a 
Five Vear Plan, an Annual Plan, an Annual Accountability Report, and data 
requested for the Vocational Education Data System (VEDS)T Eligible 

t 

recipients are required to submit annual applications, as well as the data 
requested by the state for submission to VEDS. The Act also establishes 
a" substantial review process that includes state and local advisory 
councils, occupational information coordinating committees, and rep re- 
sentatives of various state agencies. 

.As was noted previously* the planning required by.VEA suffers from 
unrealistic expectations about -the coordination that>can be achieved 
between;' training and labor marke'ts in a decentralized economy^and education 
establishment. Consequently, states go through the motions of projecting ?' 
labpr,"market -supply and -demand, 1 but ^"t is doubtful that these exercises 
have much influence on allocating -resources to vocational education. As a 
result, the plans .are not plans at all but rather thick documents of 
assurances that the state is complying with federal law and. regulations . 



Often the plans simply parrot, the language of. the Act, "Riele 'pUns also, 

describe, procedures for distributing funds to el i'gible ' recipients , .and 

* , * * * » 
the ambiguity and confusion surrounding this* issue* are- Clearly reflected 

•in state 'plans. Description!' are^often vague Qr confusing, and in^ few - 

. ■ " ■ • ' - ,V ; • 

instances ipay bear little relation *to how fund£ are actually distributed. 
Others describe elaborate systems that, Respite. their complexity, allocate 
funds among recipients on a rifc^rly unifoKmwtesis • We cfould go on jibout, 

. the hollpwness of state p^anS but wiVhend o.u.r remarks here. Suffice it 

• . ' *v • * - 

to say 'that we see sjtates expanding considerable. £ime* aria money on 

. 'Is • " •> v 

^jip&ments that serve little puYpose. 

Added to these planning requirements are/VEDS Remands for data. 

VEDS requires information from the state on four general aspeGtS of 

vocational education:. 

* . * $ 

1) Program enrollment and termination, including enrollment 

. * by race and sex, as Well as by special needs, (disadvantaged, 
handicapped, and limited-English proficiency) ^by six-digit 
OE program code, 

2) Personnel, including teachers and staff by race, broken out 
by two-digit OE 'program code. 

3) Finances, including fpripral, state, and local expenditures- - 
by legislative purposed (Section 1 20, 130, 140, etc) and 

tjja number of persons benefitting from expenditures f or each * . 
of these purposes. 

4) Follow-up, including a survey of completers and leavers," as 
well as a survey of^employers. 

These data are collected annually and, with the exception of follow-up 

data for which sampling is permitted,, for the universe of eligible 

■ Recipients* of VEA funds. 



1£DS imposes a very" large burden. The National Center for Educati 



on 



Statistics, the Agency responsible for administering the system, estimates 
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that for theSecond year of collecting data, each state will spend over ' 
3,600 IjQjjrs on the average, or a total of 183,560 hours% Although the 
- 1976 Amendments authorized $5 million to help states with the costs of 
implementing VEDS, no funds wer.e appropriated, and ^states have^en 

forced. to absorb. the full costs. * * 

x . 

VEDS promises an important improvement 'in the accuracy of vocational 

education data, but it achieves this at Substantial cost and perpetuates 

many of the analytic" deficiencies of past data systems. All of the 

information Is aggregated to- the state level, prohibiting analysis of 

most of the jmportant features of the federrH-egislation. Many of the 

^ * 

' requirements affecting the distribution of funds concern characteristics 
of eligible recipients, not the state as a whole. Even the requirement 

, that states distribute money with regard to relative financial ability 
and concentrations of low-income famil ies -cannot be assessed using 
VEDS data/ " • 

In "our view, the amount of information collected by VEDS ' „ 
. is excessive. The system combines too much detail with tool 
little analytic utility. In a racent report to the National 
Institute of>£ducation, we recommended -two tiered system for 
collecting vocational -education da^a. 'For purposes of annual 
accountability,. 'a more modest annual data collection effort is 
. proposed. For purposes of evaluating the effectiveness of \ ' 
A federal legislation, an extensive -quintennial census is reconpgffiJed 
to inform reauthorization. — 

*■ ,* . • 

D. Coordination with-QtKer Federal Legislation . A major concern 
$ '. *f**» '« 

of federal policy regarding vocational education has been. improving '• 

access to high quality programs among all persons, and especially 'among 

* . . > » 

See Charles S. Benson, E. Gareth Hoachlander, and Bronia Lena - 
Johnson, An Assessment of the Reliability and Consistency in Rep orting 
Pf Vocati onal Education Data Available from National Information Sy stems 

University of California, Berkeley: Project on Na'tionaT Vocational , ' 

Education Resources, 1980. 



minorities, women, the handicapped, and the disadvantaged. While'many 
aspects of current vocational education legislation attempt to address - " 
this 4 problem, majiy of the major, obstacles to high Quality programs He? 
outside the. voca^iphal education establishment. Among the major burners • 

^are: 1) inadequate basic skills, 2) 'geographic, immobi^lity/3) insufficient 
financiaKability, 4) restricted program .enrollments, and 5') 1 restricted 
job entry. None of these impediments £an be adequately handled by vocational 
education 'alone. £ven the'problem of restricted enrollments exists "in * - 
part because of actttrate assessments _of basic skills necessary to .enter" 
^tfte program &nd* employment; prospects upon completion. sQonseqiflently, W 
improving access t^roucjfi vocational education legislation wil 1 jp$$£pfa'. , 

* better coordination with other aspects of federal policy concerned with:' . 9 
basic skills education, transportation, arid school construction, 1 1 

financial support for students, expansion of training bpportunities, and 

p 

improved employment opportunities. To dat^, such coordination leases 

much to be"desired. Some examples will illustrate the problem. , x t >\ w 

It is* a common mistake to speak of vocational education as though* m ° 4 
it were* a single program, .a unified curriculum with rather uniform 
standards Of entry, instruction, completion, and job placement. In s 1 
fact, vocational education is extraordinarily diverse.. It represents 
approximately two hundred different programs, including topics as-, 
dissimilar as^ornamantal horticulture,' general merchandising, inhalation 

* * w 

therapy, home management, shipping and receiving clerks, petroleum tech.- 
nology, and aviation airframe and power plant maintenance, to nam^ but 
a few. Each program may be comprised of as many as a dozen courses. 
Moreover, even within a single school district, ^programs may be offered 



in a variety of institutions — comprehensive high schools, community 
'colleges, vocational high < schools, "shared time" area schools, or 
. vocational technical institutions. 

« With such diversity, it is inevitable that programs vary widely 

in quality. Quality is an elusive term'in education, and we do not 

* * 

claim to.. hayp a comprehensive definition. 'Nevertheless, if one examines 

some simple measures such as intensity of instruction (i.e., contact* 1 % 
< • » 

hours, credits, etc.), expenditures per student, prospects 'for employment, 

placements, and expected earnings, it is clear that there is a hierarchy 

of vocational .programs with aome far superior to others. It is important 

to note that this hierarchy is not necessarily constant across a state 

or even across a loc^l school district. Thus, welding may be a-better 

program than radiation therapy in a community with ^eavy new construction 

and a surfeit of health workers. Similarly, fielding taught in a vocational 

high school and weldin<ftaught in a comprehensive high school may share 

nothing in common except the same six-digit OE program code. . In short, 

one .must be discriminant in labeling' particular programs "low" or "high" 

quality, but there is littTe^doubt that the distinctions exist and are « ; 

widely understood by employers, teachers, students, and parents. 

Given that such a TifeYarchy exists, how then do special populations 

fare? To answer that question, and at .the risk of violating our own 

-caveat against generalizing about high^gu^ity programs, we would 

repeat some general observations about which, vocational education S* 

programs are -likely t;o -be better than others.. Fi^st, offering? in 

vocational high schools and shared-time area schools tend to be superior 
* * * 

to those \t\ comprehensive high schools. Compared to comprehensive 
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high schools, these schools are able to realize scale economies that 
permit 'them to use equipment that is more up-to-date and to employ 
more experienced staff. Setond, programs requiring a higher level of 
entry^ level skills tend to have higher ra.tes of completion and more^ 
placements in higher paying positions. Mahy of these programs are 
technically orr§?rtedi>u.t also include more specialized trades that . . ' 

require long term commitments to training. Third, programs preparing 

. . - - f 

students for jobs whose s entry is closely controlled -by, unions, professional 
associations, or licensing agencies tend to be better«-than those leading 
to jobs where entry is unrestricted. Finally, .programs that include 
work experience, such as cooperative or apprenticeship programs, are , 
often superior to those that -do not. 

There are, tff course, frequent exceptions "to these general fzations , 
but if one is willing to accept them as broadly descriptive of the 
program hierarchy, they pose some clear implicatons for the 'access of 
minorities, women, T the handicapped, and the disadvantaged. First, 
vocational •high schools and area schools are often not conveniently 
located'tb permit easy access for students in minority neighborhoods 
or economically depressed areas. Moreover, even if transportation 
costs coulcf be covered, trip Uengths;of an hour or more make such a, 
solution impractical in mgtox urban as well as rural areas* Consequently, 
in many areas, access can be. improved only by constructing new facilties 
or renovating existing buildings. While Section 120, explicitly permits 
uing the bask grant for construction, most N states find it impractical , 
to use the basic grant for this purpose. Moreover, Subpart 4 of Part B, 
which provides emergency assistance for remodeling and renovation of 
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vocational education facilities has never been funded* although the 
1976 Amendmelp authorized expenditures of $250 million for FY 1978 



through FY 1981, Consequently, substantial numbers of students in * # 

urban and rural areas remain geographically isolated from high quality 

. 

vocational education, } * 

Second, even where geographic isolation is not a major problem, 

many students are unable to enroll in programs offered at vocational 

high schools, In New York City, for example, the district estimates 

that afcout 15,000 students could not be given either flheir first, * 
♦ • 

second, or third choice of the vocational high school they wanted* to 
attend. 'In part, th^^is^ problem of insufficient resources to expand 
these programs, the impact of the problem is borne disproportionately . 
by special populations. Because the programs are high quality and 
because they are, oversubscribed, admission is competitive and -depends 
largely on academic achievement, and "mastery of basic skills. Unfortunately, 
because the^district does not have the resources to expand offerings of 
vocational high schools, there is no incentive, and indeed even a strong 
disincentive, to provide additional remedial instruction that would ^ 
qualify a disadvantaged, student for admission. Similarly, from the 

i ft * 

student's perspective, the large number of students rejected discourages .« 
all but the most determined student from seeking remedial instruction 
since even with improved ac'ademic performance, chances of admission 
are far from certain. 

Admission criteria established for more technical programs produce 
similar problems for disadvantaged,, students at the postsecondary level. 
In this case, as much as a year's work of preparation in math or science 
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/ may W necessary *imply to be* considered for admiiiijDn into certain . 

Vocational ^education 'programs. For students with 1 imj ted' financial; 
means to support themselves, lengthy preparation is difficult £o pursue 
and Scarries -with it a substantial ►risk of -not being admitted .to arr over- 
subscribed program. Consequently, such considerations may effectively 
force these students to opt for lower quality programs that/have no 
admission reqtrtransnfs^ enrollments, and. prospects of lower paying 
employment, • \ ♦ * 

Further compounding the -difficul ties faced.ty minorities, women,* - 
the disadvantaged,, and the handicapped are problems posed by restricted 
entry into the labor market. ^Substantial discrimination persists, and 
while, some of this is probab-ly "malevol ent, , some also results froin 
employers 1 perceptions that hiring minorities, women (in non-traditional 
occupations), and the handicapped carries higher risks., It'matteri not' 

' that these perceptions are unfounded, for as lofrg as empoyers believe;, 
that hiring increas.es the rhances of such problems as' increased -labor 
strife, higher insurance premiums, grea*e/ labor turnover, "greater ' K 
probabilities of law suits^'and other legal problems, lower productivity, 
etc., they will continue not to hire ".high risV' employees, unless they , 
are offered significant financial .incentives that reduce the perceived ' 
risj<s. In short, Jack of access to high quality vocational programs *, 

•results in part from a vicious cycle that must be broken if gains are ' * 
to be realized. Students perceive that restricted job opportunities 

T 

greatly diminish ^the rewards of large investments of time and foregone 
earnings in academic preparation and vocational education that lead 

» ■ / • * 

to high paying jobs. EmpO.oye'rs see few minorities, women, or handicapped' 
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students coming through the higher quality programs and remain suspicious 
of hiring them. The result is a kind of self-reinforcing, structural 
discrimination. . 

c 

• This Structural discrimination, as well as"i'ts more malicious 

counterpart, al p s?cJ limits opportunities in vocational education programs 
» 

that offer work experience, especially cooperative and apprenticeship 

programs* Small prqgramsto begin with they comprise only about two 

N percerit of enrollments in. vocational education — *co-c)R and apprenticeship 

opportunities are even l^Ss available to students who .ard, p$rt of specjal 

populations. Job discrimination, however, is*only one of several causes 

of limited participation. 'Host of the other factors already ^iscussed 

also impede access to co-bp .and apprenticeship programs. Thus, "in 

many instances there are simply ,no job. opportunities within traveling 
* • - 

distance from the student 1 s*home or school. In ather* cases, co-op and 
apprenticeship programs carry higher entry requirements either .to. limit" 
enrollments or to recognize real prerequisites necessary to perform on 
the job. 

* # 

. While. vocational education must shpulder some of the responsibility 
for limited .access^, it is .clear that many q/ the impediments 'are beyond 
the direct" influence of vocational* educators. Consequently, if federal , 
legislation is to imgrove 'the^access/of special populations, it must - 
'consider-more closely. how related federal policies impede or strengthen 
ttvis objective. Section IV below offers some- suggestions for more 
effective. -coordination. * - % 



IJ . Toward New Vocational Education Legislation \ 

Seeking to address some of the major deficiencies of the present 

« * * 

legislation, in this section we^propose extensive revision of the " 

« • ♦ 

Vocational Education Act, Broadly outlined, we envision legislation 
comprised of three parts. Part I, 'controlling fifty percent of the 
federal funds for vocational education, would provide general program 
support and woul distribute funds under a formula designed to "level 
up" the resources of the neediest eligible recipients. Part „JI, affecting 
twenty-five percent of federal VEA funds, would distribute federal funds 
directly to urban antl rural areas to expand enrollments in vocational 
h,igh schools or shared-time area vocational schools/ Part III, distributing 
'the remaining twenty-five percent of VEA funds, would be used to expand' 
enrollments in cooperative, . apprenticeship, ..dmJ other programs offering 

work experience related to classroom^instruction. Rebipients of federal 

• * k . * * 

funds under any of the three parts would continue, to be eligible for 

funds as long as they could demonstrate either that 'program enrol }jjlents ' 

are^ balanced in terms of race, sex^handfcap, *and disadvantage, or that 

they are making sufficient progress (as defined in the law) toward 

balancing enrollments. # *V « 

An organizing premise for this reformulation of federal legislation' 

holds that the federal government is too far removed from and too poorjy * ' 

informed- on local conditoos to be effectively prescriptive on question's 

of ho^/ to improve delivery of vocational education. What is needed 

in one community may be unnecessary in another. Consequently, the " 

primary aim of federal legislation ought to be establishing a. few '\ 

clearly defined objectives for vocatonal education and holding states I 



and lEAs accountable for realizing those objectives if they are to 
continue receiving federal funds. As to how tfase aims are met, j tates - 
and localities ought to be allowed to pursue whatever strategies seeni 
locally appropriate. Under such approach, federal oversight would 
concern itself mainly- with "what states and localities accomplished 
rather than with how. they conform to excessi-vely -detailed requirements 
for planning and funds distribution. In s*hort, reauthorization should 
seek to centralize national objectives while decentralizing the process 
for meeting them. In this section, we suggest the outlines of legislation 
that'address this -aim. , 

A. General Program Support . Under Part I o 4 f the proposed legislation 
half of the federal funds would be .available to be used by eligible* 
recipients for whatever purposes they consider appropriate. States would 

be required to match federal funds dollar for dollar, and both federal and 

, , • </ . 

state matching funds .under this Part would be distributed by the same 

formula. Consequently, each federal dollar distributed to eligible 

recipients would carry a state dollar wi$h it. # 

The primary objectives of this Part are* twofold. First, jt continues 

the- aim of the present legislation to aid LEAs that are less able than 

o^^rs to provide the financial resources necessary to proVide hic£h 

quality vocational education in the areas they serve. Second, it seeks 

to improve" the access of minorities, women, the handicapped, and the 

disadvantaged to high quality vocational education. Meeting the first 

objective is the responsibility of the 4 state. State administrators 

would continue to oversee the distribution'- of funds to eligible recipients, 

although by specifying the distribution formula in federal legislation", 

these, responsibilities are considerably simplified. Meeting the second 

♦ . * * • 
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objective is largely the responsibility of LEAs, and they a^re free to. 
determine their own strategies -for improving actess and achieving } 
balanced enrollments. " s * m ' * 

The objection will be raised that this approach is not sufficiently 
prescriptive, that many LEAs •VuV fail to do the "right thing" by not 
providing adequate support services, in-seryil:e training/ curriculam 
development, remedial instruction, or any other of countless activities. 
We suspect that many LEAs will fail to find the right; combination and 
that progress- will be slower in some than in others. However, we submit 
that there is no single "right" approach that all LEAs can be required .» 
to follow. " Neither, are local conditions similar enough tb make such a * 
prescription effective, nor do we koow enough to say what the prescription 

• ■ . - " . '* ( 

should be. In any event, the bureaucracy responsible , for adminiscering 

the legislation has shown itself largely i/nabre to administer the prescriptive 

aspects of existing legislation, and we are not confident that its performance 

will improve by giving it"eve>i more to do. 

Section III develops the details of the'dfstribution procedures. 1 

Generally, we envision a system that allocates funds cm the basis of 

* 

fiscal capacity, per unit of weighted full-time 'equivalent enrollment 
(WFTE) . The legislation specifies what categories of students (e.g., 
handicapped, disadvantaged, etc.) are .to be weighted. It does^ot 
specify/the weights precisely ■ but offers states a range from which to . 
choose. % For example,' handicapped FTE'may be .assigned a weight ranging 
from J'". 4 to 2.0. Additionally, states fiav£ the option of weighting 
enrollments by program costs where sufficient data are available to 
make these additional calculations. 
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The fiscal capacity of eligible recipients is idetertrrined in one 
of two ways. % In the case where resources are provided entirely by the 
state ~ as is the case for'many ptfstsecondary programs — an eligible 
recipient's fiscal capacity is simply state revenues for vocational 
education. In the case where both ^tate and local revenues contribute 
to vocational education, fiscal capacity is- determined by levying a 
computational .tax rate against the local ,tax base (calculated to terms • 
of porperty values and personal income) arid adding the result to state'" / 
revenue? for vocational education. Eligible recipients are then ranked 
by fiscal capacity per, WFTE, and federal and. state matching funds are" 
distributed in such a fashion that the lowest is first raised to the level 

of the second lowest,' -these two^are then raised to the level of the third, 

, v 

and so qji until funds are exhausted. Consequently, in spates where there ' 
are vast differences in fiscal capacity j^er WFTE, federal "and state. 

matching funds under Part -I would be concentrated among the very poorest. 

i * 

In states where these differences are less pronounced, funds would be 

distributed more widejy. , , % 

B. . Assistance to Large Cities and Rural Areas . Twenty-five percent 

of federal VGA funds would be distnbqted under Part II .to "provide* 

* - - 

assistance to large cities and rural areas. Half of the money under this 

Part would go directly to cities with populations of 300,000 or njore as 

o'f the U:3. Census of 1 980 . These funds would be distributed on. a per 

capita basis, with eqyal amounts per capita going to all eligible cities, ' 

Because of the leveling up. feature of Part I, no attempt is made to compensate 

for differences in fiscal capacity. Consequently, some cities.may receive 

* ^ r 

funds under "both Parts I and II, while some may receive funds only under' 

* • ,1 

'". *, * - . • .'. 



tort II. Funds would flow directly from Washington to the 1 cities,- bypassing 
the states which are not required to match under this Part. m 

The primary objective of, funds for cities under this Part is expansion, 
of programs in vocational high schools and shared-time area vocational 

* « 

schools', or any other program that seeks to- .concentrate and specialize 

vocational activities at a particular school (e.g., California's Regional 

Occupational Pwgrams). To -continue to beeligible for funds, a city 

.must demonstrate either that enrollments in. vocational high schools, 

shared-time area schools^ and other specialized programs are balanced 

in terms of race, sex, handicap, and disadvantage or that adequate 

progress was* being made toward such balance. Cities are free to choose 

any strategy for meeting these twin objectives of expanded programs and 

I : \ ' 

balanced enrollments. Thus, funds' may be used for construction, equipment 

P * , » * *' ' * 

• purchases, transportation, salary supplements, in-service training, 
counseling, day care services, or any other purpose deeded appropriate, - 
As a general rule, these„funds would be used to expand programs in 
secondary institutions only. However /.if secondary programs would best^. 
be served^ by making use of postsecondary facilities and staff, these 
funds could be expended at the postsecondary level. v> 

The other half of the fund^* distributed* under this Part would be' 
awarded on a competitive basis* to rural areas for projects designed to 
expand and improve vocational education opportunities for students in 

4 • 

rural areas. For purposes. of this Part, . a .rural district is'bne that 

contains no city with a 1980 population 'of lO>000 or niore and is not 

« 

part of an SMSA., Project approval would' givfe priority to proposals al 
for: expanding programs in area schools or X)ther sthared-time activities 
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that permit & wider variety of program offerings and specialization? 
. However, eligible LEAs could propose alternative projects if they could 
demonstrate that expansion of programs in area schools or other shared- 
time activities was infeasible or* inappropriate. Further, rural LEAs 
witfTsecondary' enrollments of fewer than 300 students would be required 
to join with other LEAs to reach a combined enrollment of 300 or more 
before applications would be considered. Projects could.be funded for 
up to °five 'years, subject to acceptable audits. Additionally, recipients 
mu$t demonstrate balan/ed enrollments in vocational education programs 
or sufficient progress tbward balance to continpe eligibility for federal 
funds. 

Expansion of Cooperative, Apprenticeship, and Other .Work Experience - 
Under Pant III, states would recede 'twenty-five percent' ofr^deral ' 
.'fuqds to distribute to secondary and postsecondary LEAs for expanding * 
cooperative, apprenticeship, and other vocational ^education programs 
that offer work experience related to classroom \istruction. States 
would be required to match federal funds dollayfor do'llar and to distribute 
funds to LEAs on the basis of ' equal federal and state dollars per WFTE 
enrollment 'in vocational' education. Here again, because ParM seeks 
to compensate for fiscal capacity, ' Part*III funds are not constrained . . 
by, this consideration; however, funds are to be.allocated on the-basis, 
.of weighted FTE as calculated for Part I; thus directing more :funds -per 
.student to LEAs with greater numbers of students to special populations. 
To continue to be eligible for *funds. under this Part,. LEAs musVdemonstrate 
balanced enrollments in cooperative, apprenticeship, and', 6ther work/ ■ ' '\ 
experience programs or adequate progress' toward balance s • 

••>'.' - 

-429 '.-.'^ v 
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D. Defining "Balanced Enrollments" and "Sufficient'^rogress" ToWard Balance 
} 

One of the primary objectives underlying each of the three Parts ■ s 
of this proposal is achieving balanced vocational education enrollments. 

w 

in terms of race, sex, handicap, and disadvantage. For purposes of this 
proposal, we consider enrollments in the relevant programs to be balanced 
if the proportions of minority, male and^female, handicapped, and dis- 
advantaged students in these programs are dqual to the respective propor- 
tions of these groups jn the secondary or/ postseconrdary enrollments of 
the LEA, plus or minus twenty percent oi that proportion . Thus, if t 
boys are 50 percent of tptal secondary enrollments ( total enrollments;, 
not only vocational education) in an LEA, a* program will be considered 

* • m 

sexually balanced if " it|contains-~from 40 to 60 percent boys (.2 x 50 = 10; 
50 + 10 = ,40 to 60). Similarly, if blacks are - '30- percent of an LEA 1 s 

-secondary enrollment, a program will be considered racially balanced if 
blacks, represent from 24 to ,36 p/rcent (.2 x 30 = 6; 30 + 6 = 24 to 36) . 

. of t that program's^ enrollment. ./ * v 

Standards of balance would apply to prog\am enrollments' at-the 
level of four- digit OE Codes. Because programs} at the six-digit • 
level are frequently quite sm^ll (often containing fewer than 20, students) , 
quantitative standards are- impractical'.. Balance at the level of two- 
digit^QE Code?., however, is too' general to be meaningful. For 'purpose of 
this legislation, there are eight categories of special populat4ans 
(four racial groupings — American Indian/Alaskan Native, 1 Asian American*/ 
Pacific Islander, Black Not Hispanic', and Hispanic — males and females, 

'handicapped, andi disadvantaged}. LEAs would be J expected to achieve 
balance at the level of four-digit OE Codes for any group^xceeding 
5 percent of the LEA's total enrollments. . This "5 percent rule" v is 
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adopted because below that proportion, ttfe' absolute number of Students 
is J'ikely to be too small to make quantitative standar4s practical x 
at the four-digit program level. NeveYthelessTTl/^ be » , % 

expected to achieve balance with'in the overall vocational education 

program for groups representing Vess tfjan 5 percent -of total enrollments.' 

*♦ - * 

Thus v in an LEA where males are 55 percent of .total enrollments, Hispanics 

are 15 percent^ Asians 4 percent, blacks '3 percent, handjeapped'9 percent. 

* ■ * * 

anc^ disadvantaged 7 percent, enrollments at the four-digit level must* 
be balanced in terms of sex, Hispanic, handicapped, and disadvantaged 

students. Over all vocational programs, .Asian's must be from 3.2 'to 

> •* - 

- 4.8 percent of enrollments andjblacks from 2.4 to 3.6 percent. 

;For programs out of balance, sufficient progress toward balance is 

defined as. art annual increase in enrollment of 15 percent of the difference 

between the districtwide average proportion of the special population * 

and the proportion enrolled in the program. For example, if Hispanics 

are 20 percent of district. Enrollments but only 10 percent of enrollments 

.* • , < *■ 

in Aviation Occupations (OE Code 17.04), then sufficient progress toward £ . 

balance would be an increase -of 1.5 percent the first year (.13 x'(20 - lb) 

.15 x 10 = 1.-5- percent), an additional '1 . 3 percent the second'year 

(.15 x (.20 - 11.5) = .15 x 8.5 = 1 .3" percent?), 1.1 percent the third 

year (: 15 x (20 - 12.8) = .15 x 7.2 =*J.l percent), ,9 percent the fourth 

year (.15.x (20 - 13.9).= 15 x 6.1 = 9 percent), and so on until balance 

i.s achieved. In this example, balance is.acjrieved .when Hispanic enrollments 

'exceed 16 percent (20 +.2(20) = 20 V 4 = 16 to 24 percent), which would ' 



occur in the sixth year for this particular /frogranTlY enrollments goals 

■ ~4 . . 

• were met. An LEA that exceeded its' enrollment goal in one year-could- 



apply th^j excess 'toward the followi^ years. Finally, recognizrhg that 
it is unwise' to 'penalize severely LEAs that are makifrg substantial progres 
toward meeting these objectives, an LEA would continue to be eligible 
for federal funds if it could demonstrate that at least 90 percent of 
students enrolled in vocational education programs were .enrolled in 
programs, that either were in balance or had made the required progress 
toward balance. , ' - mvnw *+- 

^III: Distribution Procedures 

Funds allocated for general program support under Part I would 
be distributed undef a # distribution .formula 'specif ied in the federal 
'legislation. TheNlUtrfbutioti procedures consist of three basic steps: 
1) weighting enrol lments A U) d&ternfining fiscal capacity, and 3) leveling 



•up resources based qn fiscal cefp'acit^ 'per unit ofi/eighted enrollment. 
-Each of these steps wi 1.1 be explained. 9 0 , -■-A'-"** 



A.' Weighting Enrollments in Vocational Education. ' 'T^he "first step 

in the distribution process Requires weighting'tfte vocational education , 

\ ■ ■ * * . . \ - •< 

enrollment of each eligible recipient to reflect the 4)ee& of .Apecjal 

' • a . 

populations. At a minimum, each -state would bf, required to- caltula-te 
enrollments weighted fojr the numbers of* handicapped^ disadvantaged, • 
and limited English proficiency students. Additionally^ states would _ 
have optjohs of. making finer distinctions among handicapjjed'students , «, 
establishing^ an incentive system for achieving balanced, enrollments , and 
. weighting for "differences, in costs per students among different types 
of programs at the two, 1 four, or six-digit program level. 
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1* Required Weighting ; For each eligible recipient, the state would 
determine weighted enrollment using the following general formula 



" WE* = VE + aHE + bDE + cLEP N (1) 

* 

where WE ^weighted vocational education enrollment 

VE = the recipient's total enrollment (unduplica^ed or-FTE) in 
vocational education * 

HE = number of handicapped students enrolled in vocational education 

DE = number ^disadvantaged students enrolled in vocational 
educa^dri^ 

LEP = number of students with limited English proficiency enrolled 
"in voeati^p^l education. * * 

The coefficients a, b", and c are the weights given to each population and 
must lie within the following ranges: ' 

*■ * 

a (handicapped) = .4 to 1.0 

b (disadvantaged) = .3 to .7 r* 

c (limited English) = J5 to ,3 I 

Duplicate counting is required such that a student that is' handicapped * 
and 'disadvantaged would be counted first' as part of VE, second as 
part of HE, and third as part of DE. Ideally, enrollments would be. ' ' , 
expressed in terms of full-time equivalents (PTE) or average daily 
membership (ADM), but -where states lack such data, simple enrollments- • 
could be employed. 

^ To, illustrate how the formula would- work-,' consider the following 
hypothetical example in a state choosing the maximum weights in all ' ' 



Where avail-able, FTE sjiould be used throughout. 
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three categories". An eligible recipient has 450 students enrolled 

in vocational education^ Of these,, 53 are handicapped, 94 are academically 

or economically disadvantaged, and 22 have limited Engl ish^prof iciency. 

The total weighted enrollment for this district is therefore: 
• 

"WE = 450 + 1.0(53) + .7(94') + .3(22) . (2) 

. WE = 450 +~53 + 65.8 +.6.6 
WE* = 575.4 

V 

2. Option One: Distinguishing Among Different" Types of Handicapped 

0 

and Disadvantaged Students . A state washing to make, finer distinctions 
among different types of students with special needs^could adopt a variation" 
of the formula for weighting enrollments. For example, suppose a state 
wanted to establish different weights for five classifications of handicapped 
students and two classifications of disadvantaged. It coyld vary the basic 
formula as follows: 

WE = VE + a 1 HE ] + a 2 HE 2( + a^HE^ + a^HE^ + a g HE 5 + b ] DE ] + b 2 DE 2 + cLEP (<3j 

where ttE^, HE 2 , etc. are enrollments of students with- particular handicaps, 
and a.j, a 2 , etc. are different weights .(within the specified ^f-ange of .4 
tb 1.-0} applied to each group. As -long as a state kep^t weights within 
the required ranges,' it. would be free .to establishes many sab-categories . 1 
as it wished. Students with multiple handicaps , could be counted.more ' * 
than once or assigned to the category carrying the .highest weight.. Similarly* 
a student who was both academically and economically disadvantaged could 
be counted. twice or assigned to the classification with* the greatest .weight. 
Students who are both handicapped and disadvantaged must be counted twice. 
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3, < Option, Two; ^Incentives for Achieving Balanced Enrollments , pie , 
basic formula 0 )* could also be modified to encourage recipients to 
balance programs by race and sex. For programs thajt-are out of balance 
racially, the skate would calculate the increase in minority enrollments, 
ME, <from the previous year. For programs that are sex'uayy'imbalanced, 
the s^tate Would calculate the increase in males and females (one or; the 
other depending on the nature of the imbalance), SE,- from the previous 
year. *Each increase would be weighted <and included in the generaj 
formula as follows: 

WE = VE + aHE + b'DE + cLEP + dME + eSE ^) 

* . . ' i ** • 

States choosing to adopt, this option would be free to determine the ^ ^ 

weights d anci e. Weights in the range of .05 to .2 seem appropriate and 

likely to offer effective incentives. 

4. Option Three: Weighting Enrollments to Reflect Differences 'in 
Program Costs . States ab}e to determine differences in costs per student 

among different programs could modify formula (1) to account for these 

< <» 

differences. First, using formula (1) /weighted enrol Vment. in each program 
WE^, WE 2 * WE 3 , etc. — must be calculate^: * 

tiE } = VE 1 + aHE, + -bPE 1 + cLEP^ (5) ' 

The weighted program enrollments are further weighted to reflect 'cost 
differences: r * - • " 

■ . 9 WE = p 1 WE ] * p 2 WE 2 + P3WE3 + ... : (6) 
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where -the coefficients p 1 , p 2 > P 3 > etc. are weights adjusting for 
differences in costs. For example, consider a recipient with three 
different' programs costing $950, $1,075, and $1 ,320 per student; respectively 
against an average 0st of $1,000. Weighted' enrol lments in these prbgrams 
are respectively 75, 67, andl54. Then, total weighted enrollment would 
be calculated: » 

' WE = .95(75) + 1.075(67) +■ l'.32(84) (7) 
. WE = 71.25 + 72 .025 + 1 10.88 * • • - ' 
WE = 254.155 - - 

Note that this optional cost-weighting formula can include any or all 
of the, features available urujer. Options 1 and 2. 

B: Determining Fiscal Capacity . The fiscal capacity of an eligible* , 
recipient would be determined using one of two methods, one employed for. 
vocational education programs not supported with any local tax revenues 
.and another for those that do receive local funds. In the first case, 
fiscal capacity is simply budgeted expenditures for'vocational education^ 
excluding any anticipated revenues under VEA and required state matching 
funds. In the second .case, fiscal capacity is computed based on equalized 
assessed property values and personal. income (where available). This 
calculation is a bi^ntoce^compl icated and requires elaboration.* 

Using the 'conventional measure of Tocal fiscal capacity, assessed 
property value, fails to distinguish between local ities'.with significant 
differences fn income.- Consequently, one typically finds a number of 
"high wealth 1 ' LEAs with large numbers of low-irfcome" households and . * 
a number of "poor" LEAs with large, numbers, of high-income households. , 
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To avoid" th^se iniquities, 'most students, of pu'bl ic' finance now agree* 

»• • • ' 

that measures of local fiscal capacity should reflect differences in 

* * 

both property values and incomes,.. However, property values arrd personal 
• « • • \ - • . 

•income cannot be directly compared. In the language of economists, - ' 

^ the* first is a "stock," the" second is a "flow," and to be properly 

compared, a flow must be, converted to^ a stock or vice versa. 

One way to compare and combine .property values with personal 

mcome is to. impute the income (the flow) that is produced by property 

value? (the stock).. This, can be' done if the rate of return to property 

is 'known or can be .estimated. For example, if a house worth $100,000 , 

returns $10,000 annually in net rent," the net rate of return is 10 

percent per annum. K\ tarnatively, 'af investor able 'to realize a. net- 

rate of return of 10 percent in high grade government bonds would pay 

no more than $100,000 for a house returnirfg a net rent of $]a,00d .since 

to pay more would diminish the rate of return relative to what could be 

• ' ^ \ 

obtained elsewhere. In other words, the Relationship between "property 



value, V, and rental' income, RI,'fcan be 'stated as follows: 

9 1 

>-~"- - ' rV^fcl o ' , (8) 



where r is 'the prevailing interest rati* Thus, if we can establish the 
average prevailing rate of return to- real property, we can cpmpute a 
-ifleasure o.f-tocal fiscal capacity, LFC;' that* combines property values V, 
and personal income, PI, as follows: 

♦ 

rV + PI * LFC (g) 



or \ , < • • 

o 

RI + PI = LFC. 



\ 
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We now have an estimate of total local income, which for purposes of 

this legislation we will use .to' define fiscal capacity. The appVopriate 

rate for r. cannot be determined exactly. We recommend that it be set 

annually By the Department of Education at the prevailing rate on lonjg- 

term government debt, presently around ten percent, 

* 

Once LFC. is 'determined^ for each eligible recipient, it is necessary m 

.* 

* to establish a computational tax rat^hat can be used to ^compute a "fair" 
local contribution for vocational education. In states where. the. local 
contribution vs krcown, we recommend that this rate, t, be set at the ' 
average rate for the state: , - • / 

t ^SlE . (10) 

. "E LFC " • . 

where LE is local expenditure^ for vocational education, fhis rate i5v^ 
for computational purposes only/' Local el igible^recip\ents„are fre'e 
to spend more or- less local- money on vocational education, but this 
'rate will be- used to determine the expected share that will be used 
<to distribute federal and state matching, money. For each eligible 
recipient; then, the state calculates the expected local share, ELS d : 

V ^ * 1 

ELS . = tLFC . ' 
i d , d 

To this amounCis, added additional funds used ^for vocational, education,,. 
SA d * excluding motley received under VEA.'^SA^ would include any statfe 



The purist, will object that this approach leads to double counting 1 
since some rental income and "return on capital 'are bath partially reflected 
1n personal income. This is certainly true in the case of rental income 
and js true of income on capital to the exteat that earnings are distributed 
in the form of dividends. A more precise calculation might exclude rental 
, property from the determination if such value could be readily determined. 
However, in our view, this is insisting on unnecessary precisions 
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aid in excess of the 50:60 match and ^^fedegj^unds from sources 
"3, . otiher than VEA used to« provide yocation^T^ adoption. Hence Tor each " 
eligible recipient, total fiscal capacity,. TFC d> is now:- 



TFC d =^S7^A d ^ * " (12) 



For eligible recipients with no'local contribution, .ELS d is zero, and 5,0 
-TFC d is based on SA d only -- the "first case" described above. "Me are./' 
v now able to perform the final step in calculating relative financial 
ability, RFA*. : , \ '.*"., • 

iTC, • . 

: RFA d = -wE7 • .. " - .(i3)' 

^ - * * d - 

RFA d ; a measure of expenditures per unit of weighted' enrollment and 
adjusted 'for differences in local fiscal capacity and^state aid, can 
• now be used to determine the distribution of federal VEA .funds and 
state matching monies, the final^sjjep in the distribution .process: 

C. Distributing Federal and State VEA Funds .- ■ After RFA. has been 

: — ' . a • 
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I ■ determined for every eligible- recJpHent, recipients are ranked from 
lowest RFA to highest. VEA- funds and state matching funds are then 
used-to "level up," bringing expenditures per student of the LEA. with 

\ * the lowest RFA up to expenditures, per student of the sec.ond lowest, 
these two up. to the s leve^ of the third, and so forth until. fDrids are 
^exhausted. Generally, the procedure would <fc 'forth as follows: 

• « ■ # 

x Step_T_: : kI (RFA 2 - /RFA^W^ = VEA ] ' , (14) 

- This calculates the minimum amount of money available to the LEA with 

, the lowest RFA. If "this figure is greater than total federal' and state 

. V. ' • 

• - * . /*.".'«' 
♦ .. . • . * 



dollars available, it would be prorated. If funds remain, we would 

• » .' , y . 

proceed -to the next step. ■ 

Step 2 ; <RFA 3 - RFA 2 )(WE ? + WE 2 ) = VEA 2 - _ (14a) 

This calculates the amount", necessary to bring the first two up to the 

^evel of the third with VEAg divided among recipients 1 and 2 in proportion^ 

• < ' . 1 WE, « 

to- enrollments [i.e., recipient Vs share is — — (VEA 2 )]. If 

funds remaining are insufficient takeover VEAgs VEA 2 must be prorated 
and divided between recipients 1 and 2, in proportion to weighted enroll- 
ments- 'if funds remain, we would proceed to level the first three up 
to the level, of the fourth. 

C-f-rtr-, Q . /nn njrft \ ir * t l.ItT jl UC \ - WCA V T A k \ 

* ' - 
» * 

v 

The same rules used in Step 2 apply here. If funds are inadequate to 

cover the full amount of VEA~,! the amount is. prorated and ^distributed 

among the three LEAs in proportion to weighted enrollment- If funds. 

remain, the leveling' up procedure continues. 

This .leyeling "up procedure applies only to funds distributed under . 

Part I. Part II funds would-be allocated on a per capita basis directly 

to eligible, cities-from the Department' of Education. v Part II funds to 

• * * 

rural areas would also be awarded* directly- by the Department of Education 

on a competitiye basis. Q Finally, Part III funds*,- along with the state 

match, would b*e distributed by states to eligible recipients on/the basis 

^*equal amounts per uni't of weighted enroHmefit <(WE A as calculated for . 

purposes of distributing funds under Part'lK These procedures would be. 

clearly specified in the legislation, along with the range A of weights • . * 

s states Woul d be permitted to adopt. , * * \ 
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D- Reporting Requirements . Under this, proposal .^annual reporting 
requirements would be substantially reduced. Each state, would submit 
an Annual Plan and Accountability Rfeport using a format common to all k< 
states. The Annual Plan would be concerned primarily with describing 
for the upcoming ffscal year the procedures for distributing federaC 
and state matting funds, as well a's the goals for achieving balanced 
enrollments. The Accountability Report would describe, for the previous 
fiscal year, actual expenditures and enrollments and evaluate recipients 
progress towdrd achieving enrollment balance- ' < 

1. Annual Plan . The Annual Plan would have two major sections. 
The first would, describe the. proeedures used by the state to distribute 
funds to eligible recipients. It would' report five categories of' 
information:' 



1) The distribution formula adopted by the state iTe:, ^ 
the required minimum formula or any of the three options. 

• \ 2) The weights* assigned to th'e coefficients for variables 
\ " in the adopted formula. 

♦ • ^ 

3) The scored of eligible recipients" on each of the 
variables and total weighted janrollmertf. 

4) Property value, personal income, and state aid for^each 
eligible recipient, as well as the computational tax 
rate used by the state. * ' - , 

• , , ' . , * ' ' ■ v • •• . • 

5) Allocations to eligible recipients under Parts I' and III. 

The second section of the plan would describe' goals for achieving 
balanced enrollments and would report the following information for / 
each recipient of VEA funds: * ' 

1) The number of programs completely in balance and the 
- _ *. number of students enrolled 'in these programs. • 
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2) Each program that. is out'of balaftcp, the magnitude of 
the imbalance, and the annual goal 'for making sufficient 
progress toward balance. # . 

*2. Accountability Report / The Accountability Report would contain 

four sections. The f first would describe actual expenditures by eligible 

recipients for Vocational education as follows: 

1) Federal and state expenditures under Parts I'and'lII. 

2) ^Additional staieiexpenditures on vocational education* 

3) 'Local expenditures for -vocatiqnaV education. 

.The second section would report for eacfr*el igible recipient: 

J ) Enrollments by race',' sex, handicap, disadvantaged, and 
limited English proficiency for each four-digit OE program 
- code < . ^ "\ ♦ ' 

2) Enrollments^ race, sex, handicap, disadvantaged, and 
limited English proficiency ^f or each apprenticeship,^ 
* ' co-operative, or o'ther program, with' related work experience. 

The th-ird section would report for each eligible recipient those 

programs that were in balance at the ouisgt of the yea^ and those that 

achieved balance by the end of the ^ear. „ The fourth,, section would' 

describe for each el fgtbTe^recTpTent "programs TRat were not iOTIance 

* * ' < 

at the close of the yegr. It would describe: v f 

* ft » * 

- T) Programs in which sufficient progress t had been achieved. , 

^TTProgram^ that had not achieved annual .progress goals. 

• * . * » 

a) An assessment of why goals had not been achieved. 
, ' " b)- A' statement of action taken. 1 

IV. Some Concluding Comments on Coordination ^ : * / 

# The responsibility for expanding high quality programs and improv-ing 
* * * 
the* access-of groups heretofore underrepresented in these programs 

cannot be b'orrre by vocational education alone.. The legislation we have; 



proposed establishes some strong incentives. for vocational educators 
• • • * 

to addresjs these twin aims more Effectively, but better coordination 
with federal .programs must be achieved if greater program improvement 
and accessibility are tb be realised- Specifica-Jly, /federal policy # , 
must recognize that some students — minorities, p women, 'thehandicapped, 
and the disadvantaged face higher costs and greater rTsks in optjng 
for many of the- fetter training programs- As was explained, iii Section J,* 

\ even when room can be made for' these students in vocational education 

programs, the*, time and money required to obtain the required" entry level . 
skills, as well as doubts about employment prospects,, create substantial 

/ 'obstacles" that may discourage students from opting Jor'more technical . 
|and ^ore demanding trafning. How can federal poVicy reduce the-se v \ 
disincentives? \ * 

First, as part of their effort toward achieving balanced enrollments 

% 

■ in vocation education, recipients of federal funds could be required " - 



-43-gu arant ee to a num&e^ of underrepresented stu£^nts e nr oll m e nt in th e 
program. of their choice/ conditional only on satisfactory completion of 
the prerequisites. 'The number of guaranteed openings would equal the 
recipients 1 annual enrollment goals for achieving, balanced enrollments. 
Second, for students -in secondary programs x a portion of- funds distri- 
buted under ESEA would be reserved to provide these students with the 
remedial instruction' and basic skills necessary for admission to the % 
vocational education program. For s.tudents in postsecondary^ograms, 
a portion of funds authorized under the Higher Education Act would 
be reserved to provide stipends for students pursuing necessary b ack - 
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ground courses required for entry into' certain occupational training 
programs. To, qualify for such funds, a' studen^ would be required-.to 
develop with college counselors fcn Individual ized Career Program (ICP) *„ 
specif^^ng~the , student's career .objectives., the training desired, the 
necessary prerequisites from the general postsecondary curriculum, and 
ascheduTe for completing the program. The ICP would represent a 
contract between the student and the -institution,, with the student - 
'receiving from the institution a guarantee of financial support and 
placement in the desired occupational training program in return for 
satisfactory performance by the student withjn the agreed uftpn schedule. 

To better address the problem of limited job opportunities upon 
completing* the program, we propose that a job development grant be » 
included as pan^ of the ICP. This grant, which might represent a wage 

3UU^IUJ Ul tip l*U */U pet k.Ct»U Ui UHC J^uutiin, j i liOv jv-^i ,,yu "- 

follow the student artd'cou.ld be used in" any job of' the student's choosing 

p' • .' • • • 

once the basic skills education and occupational training had been 



completed. Further, 'if the student left the job during the. first year, 

the unused portion would be transferable. The ability to transfer^ 

the grant could apply both t» changes in position within*a single firm ' * 

and to phages from onfe' fir* to another. Thus, if the grant (guaranteed ^ 

4 percentage of wages reimbursed rather than a' flat amount, it would f 

contain a built.- in incentive for employers tp promote qualified students 

quickly; however, some safeguards might be needed to prohibit unwarranted' 
\ 

demotions when the grant expired. 

^'possible source of funding for job development grants is the 
existing CETA program, perhaps using the 22 percent setaside for vocational 
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education as well other. CETA funds now used" .to. create jobs/ Presently* 
CETA tends to create jobs iTidiscriminately'with little a.ttention to the 
capabilities of those eligible, to, present labor market^con^i tions , or 
the long-term emplo^i&nt objectives of CETA workers. An advantage of a 
job development grant un^er the control of the student is that the type of 
job, size of firm, and location can be mor^ closely tailored to the'student 
individual desires* . 

These are but two. examples for better coordination amorf^ dflfrerenfr 
federal programs,, and there are undoubtedly \oth'er opportunities fbr- 
developing, more -integrated programs for training and job development. 
Community development grants, Small Business Administration programs, 
programs administered under the Economic Development Administration, 
and HUD's housing. rehabilitation programs air have as one of their^ 
objectives job creation and training; however, none of these programs 
is closely tied to local education systems, CETA, qr other manpower. ' ' 
programs, A strong commitment to an w integrated approach to developing 
basic skills, occupational training, and cYeat'ing more .good jobs would 
include a thorough review of , these other federal programs with much- 
more -attention to the contradictions among~~them, as well as opportunities 
for linking them more effectively. Much research needs to be done in 
tfris<area of policy analysis 'and development* 

In, closing, we recognize that adopting-legislation of the type 
proposed hfere would require more careful attention to details, as well* 
as sbme estimates of how the distribution ofSftmds would differ' from 
"that produced by present law. However, we hope that this proposal * 
serves to focus the debate, about reauthorization on what Federal 
objectives ought to be regarding vocational education and whether 
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states and localities can reasonably be held 'accountable,* for addressing - 
them. "We hope further that serious consideration of this proposal 
would help 1 to' avoid'the divisive and largely unproductive infighting 
among, tfie various, special interest groups seeking their share of., the 
federa.l dollar arid control' over how it is spent. What states and localiti 
ought to*be trying to accompl ish* in vocational education 'strikes us as 
an eminently appropriate and important concern .for Federal policy.. How 
they do it is their own affair and, in any event, not something" th*fe ■ 
Federal government can expect to control with much competence ojr useful 
result. 



